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Tue Talmud promises to become a household word with us. 
After a long period of darkness the cloud drifts apart and begins 


to disclose the ‘terra incognita’ of Judaism. But no two 
persons see it alike. Some anticipate a glorious prospect, 
beautiful as the moon in Nisan, with hill and dale and pleasant 
lake, vineyards and cornland, olive-gardens and cattle *upon 
a thousand hills. Others of less enthusiastic temperament say, 
‘ Wait a bit, till the prospect clears. The distant mountains may 
‘be fogbank ; the lakes only mirage; the flocks a rocky desert, 
‘ bleak and bare of vegetation, chaos come again.’ Yes, let us 
wait; still, while the reek is clearing, by reviewing what is 
known we may anticipate what may be expected when the sun 
shines forth in his strength. 

The value to be attached to the Talmud has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. By some it has been described as 
a vast mine of inexhaustible wealth, yielding in profuse abun- 
dance gold and jewels, rich and rare; confessedly also its full 
share of slag and refuse; branching out in all directions into 
endless galleries, and descending in shafts to lodes of priceless 
value, the wealth of which is never to be exhausted. Like 
miner’s land in general, it is a region of innumerable supersti- 
tions, and peopled with its own ‘Talmudic sprites and gnomes. 
Professing no such love or veneration for the Talmud, it is 
necessary that we should disclaim on the other hand all attempt 
to depreciate it without necessity ; a dead language will not be 
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assumed as a decent cloak for the ‘ tacenda’ that it contains: the 
rake and wallet of the ‘ chiffonier’ tell nothing with respect to 
the civilization of Paris; neither do the scraps collected by 
Eisenmenger in his ‘ Entdecktes Judenthum,’ and Wagenseil in 
his ‘Tela Ignea Satane,’ nor the indifferent Latin of modern 
reviewers, give a true notion of the average character of the 
Talmud. Scurrilous passages referring to Christianity abound 
in Rabbinical writings of the time of the Crusades, and have 
heen carefully collected by Christian writers; but it should be 
borne in mind that the extraction of molar teeth—never a 
pleasing operation—may have been a horrible process under 
Crusading dentistry: and the shrieking of Judaism at that 
period may well claim our pity even now. Allowance must 
also be made for the disappointed ambition of a nation that 
beheld its hopes of a world-wide empire gradually fading into 
thin air. The Talmud itself contains, or rather contained, many 
a trace of deadly hate for the Christian name; but, so far as 
possible, such passages have been removed or softened down. 
The earliest printed text of the Talmud shows what it once 
contained. A copy, formerly in possession of Selden, but now 
in the Bodleian Library, betrays the care that was taken to 
remove all that might offend the eye of Christian censorship. 
Whole passages are blotted out, and with such determination 


that the ink, soaking through the paper, renders the text on the 


obverse side also illegible. ‘Rabbi Talmud’ is detected at his 
incog. toilette ; his eye is patched, his beard shaved away, and 
his gabardine Christianized, that he may pass unchallenged 
amid the crowd of his persecutors. The book in question is to 
be found in the Bodleian, II. Act. Seld. 7—19. The truth, as 
usual, is neither with encomiast nor vilifier. Let us then ap- 
proach our subject in an impartial spirit, with the respect due to 
the ‘thorough’ and earnest character of Judaism, that during 
s0 many ages maintained and propagated through the length and 
breadth of the heathen world a knowledge of the Lord Jehovah. 

The object of our inquiry is a marvellous patchwork, varied 
and fantastic as the shifting patterns of the kaleidoscope; and 
for that reason a somewhat discursive style will be forced upon 
us, while we give as near an exposition of our text as is con- 
sistent with limited space, with modern esthetics, and with 
perfect charity for obsolete modes of speech and thought. The 
question has been asked and brilliantly answered, ‘ What is the 
Talmud?’ Our present purpose is to deduce from the past a 
clue for the future of Judaism. Given the origin and present 
position of Talmudism, what are to be its final results? Given 
the direction of its currents, in what state of things will it most 
probably issue? When the Mishna was first completed, it 
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referred to many subjects that were already overdated to the 
Jew ; at the present day this is very much more the character 
of the Talmud; in a few years it will be wholly one of anti- 
quarian interest. Its friends themselves are sounding its knell. 

We propose in the first place to give the history and origin of 
the Talmud ; and subsequently to point out the direction it has 
hitherto taken. In the night of past ages the people have been 
led by the Law as by a pillar of glory. In the day of the 
present they are still guided in their onward march, but it is by 
a pillar of cloud. The Babylonian Captivity reclaimed the 
people from their idolatrous inclinations. The theosophy of 
Zoroaster, which was the religion of the Mage, harmonized to a 
certain extent with the religious idea of Judaism. Polytheism 
was held in greater abhorrence by the Persian than had been 
the case for some generations among the Jews. Purity of life 
and conduct was held high in honour ; truth and integrity were 
matters of religious necessity; and if fire appeared to’be an 
object of worship, it was only as the purest material representa- 
tive of the All Glorious. In all this the pious Jew observed a 
marked distinction as compared with the worship of the star- 
god Remphan, and Dagon, Chemosh and Moloch, the Baalim 
and Ashtaroth of their Palestinian neighbours, Isis and the 
‘latrator Anubis’ of earlier Egyptian association. Hence 
many of the theosophical theories of the Mede and Persian 
were adopted by the Jews without difficulty ; many also of the 
social institutions of Babylon were Judaized. It was not that 
the old faith of Judaism was in any sense superseded by newer 
notions ; ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ was 
still the Shema early and late; but various principles and 
ways of thinking were engrafted during the long years of exile, 
that after many centuries bore their ripened fruit in the Talmud. 
The noble Hebrew language, in which the Law had been 
delivered from Sinai, in which the songs of Zion had been com- 
posed, and the prophets had denounced the coming woes, had 
died out ; and the language of the dominant race, by the usual 
law of conquest, had been hybridized by the vanquished, pro- 
ducing a language as unlike either Hebrew or pure Chaldaan, 
as the Ashkenaz Hebrew of the modern German Jew, ‘ kauder- 
welsch’ as it is contemptuously termed, differs from its Shemitic 
and Teuton progenitors. ‘The very character also of the old 
Hebrew had been replaced by the square and more symmetrical 
writing of Assyria, and was no longer held sacred; for thus 
says the Mishna: ‘The Targum (Chaldee sections) in Ezra and 
‘ Daniel makes the hands unclean. Targum written in Hebrew 
‘ characters, and Hebrew written in Targum (Syriac) characters, 
‘do not make the hands unclean. In no case do sacred writings 
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‘imake unclean, unless the characters be Assyrian (square), 
‘ written on parchment with ink. According to the veneration 
‘in which the Holy Scriptures are held is their susceptibility of 
‘ uncleanness ; books that are of no sanctity can never make 
‘unclean’ (Jadaim iv. § 5). And the quaint illustrations are 
added, ‘The bones of an ass are clean; the bones of Jochanan, 
‘the High Priest, are unclean: according to veneration is un- 
‘ cleanness; so that no one may turn the bones of his father or 
‘ mother into spoons.’ The names of the Jewish months became 
Babelized ; the mystical lore of the Cabala sprung up, and 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition that the properties 
of numbers that furnished out the ‘ gematria’! of the Cabbalists, 
and the numerical theories of Pythagoras, were obtained simul- 
taneously, and variously developed by Greek and Jew at 
Babylon. The old Italic philosopher may very well have en- 
countered the heads of the Jewish Captivity at Babylon, and 
obtained from them a pure knowledge of the Deity, whatever 
may have been the direction that he afterwards gave to the 
knowledge so gained. 

The angelology of later Judaism was from the same source ; 
nap it was a development of primeval truth, but in its 
ater aspect exhibiting as a heavenly hierarchy the principal 
attributes of the Divine Nature. The seven Archangelar powers 
are but the seven Amshaspands of the Zoroastrian System. The 
Gnostic ons are derived from no other source, decreasing in 
power as they became more remote from Bythus and Sige. 
So the Talmud says that if the power of Michael is as unity, 
that of Gabriel is as half, and the Angel of Death as an eighth; 
unless this last exercises a penal action, when his power is as 
unity. (Berachoth 4.6.) The demonology of the Talmud was 
also derived from the ‘doleful creatures, ‘the owls, and satyrs, 
and dragons,’ that were the foreordained inhabitants of doomed 
Babylon (Isa. xiii. 21, 22). Four worthy Rabbis, comparing 
notes (Berachoth 6. a.), declare that the stoutest heart would 
quail if we could see the legions of evil spirits that beset our 
path. Each human being has a thousand on his right hand and 
ten thousand on his left. It is through them that crowds be- 
come stifling, the knees totter, the feet stumble, and Rabbis’ 
garments wear into holes. But they do not terrify us without 





1 As an instance of arithmetical gematria the word Torah may be taken. The 
numerical value of the Hebrew letters ‘m1’ ‘n is 613, a number made up of 
the 248 positive and 365 negative precepts contained in the Law. The human 
body, according to Jewish physiology, is formed of 248 component parts. The 
negative precepts tally with the days of the year. In the same way the eighteen 
Prayers or Blessings of daily use are referred to the eighteen dorsal vertebra, 
which should be reverently curved in the act of prayer. [ Berachoth, f. 28. b. Gem. ] 
Is this anything else than ‘ memoria technica’ for the anatomical student ? 
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giving a remedy ; they teach how we may detect their presence, 
and drag them to the light of day. 

‘ Spread fine ashes round your bed, and in the morning they will be covered 
with marks as of cocks’ feet. To make imps visible, take the afterbirth of a 
black cat, whose dam and grandam were first-born black cats, dry by the fire, 
and powder it ; no demon will escape the eye that is touched with this powder. 
Keep the powder carefully in an iron tube, sealed with an iron signet, or the 
imps will steal it. The experiment is not without its risks.’ 

Necromancy marches in many a ghastly legend hand in hand 
with demonology. The following is adduced in proof of an 
intermediate state of consciousness after death. It is worthy 
of Lucian :— 


‘A pious Israelite in time of famine gave a piece of money to a beggar on 
New Year’s Eve; his wife was enraged with him for his extravagance, and to 
escape her fury he passed the night in the cemetery. Here he overheard the 
talk of two female spirits, tenants of contiguous graves; one proposed to her 
neighbour a walk by night, to hear, “from behind the veil,” what should be 
the fortune of the world in the ensuing year. ‘‘ My dear,” said the other, 
“here I must abide, for I am buried in nothing better than rush matting.” 
The speaker went forth, and on her return showed that the first crops should 
be cut off by mildew, the second duly won. The listener returned to his home 
and profited by what he had heard. Next New Year’s Eve he returned again 
to the cemetery, where the same grim scene was repeated, and with a like 
profitable result to the iistener. But his wife got the secret of his success 
from him, how it was that their crops succeeded when all others failed, 
and in a moment of ill-temper cast in ber neighbour’s teeth the rush-mat 
burial of the daughter. The man returned to the cemetery at the end of the 
year, but this time there was no further mention of “nothing to wear,” for 
the walker declared that there were so many ears to hear friendly talk, that 
she did not care for her part to set idle tongues going, and she should lie still. 
Truly therefore the dead can think.’ —Berachoth, f. 18. 6. 


These importations from the land of the ‘ winged cymbal’ 
are as straws thrown up, but they indicate the deep current 
that was sweeping along beneath. The people had passed from 
Jordan to the Euphrates very much the same as Joshua had led 
them into the land of promise; but in three generations greater 
changes had been wrought in their nationality than had been 
effected by twelve times that number in the antecedent period, 
and new features were developed, the germ of which we seek 
in vain in the Law and the Prophets. The truly great spirits 
raised up by Providence to lead the people back to the land of 
their inheritance stamped upon them a character that has almost 
seemed indelible. The work was vast, but thoroughly done. A 
deep reverence for the Law was made the foundation. The con- 
secration of the whole people individually and collectively to 
God was the superstructure. A minute interpenetration of their 
whole daily, religious and domestic, life by the principles of the 
Law was the object aimed at by Ezra and Nehemiah, Haggai 
and Zechariah and Malachi; an ardent love for the Law as 
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regards the past, and Messianic expectations for the future, 
became the spirit of Judaism; and as Moses represented the 
Law and the Prophets, so Ezra is the type of the Traditional and 
Talmudic period of Judaism. The first care of the leaders of 
the people after the Captivity was to seal the venerable records 
of God’s Word, and to define the canon to which no further 
addition should be made. The Scripture lectionary was settled ; 
‘ Moses of old time,’ from the day of Ezra the Scribe, ‘had in 
‘every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
‘every Sabbath day.’ The Psalms of David, that had served 
the double purpose of prayer and praise before the Captivity 
(2 Chron. xxix. 30; Neh, xii. 36, 46), once more resounded from 
Sion in antiphonal use, the singers now alternating in semi- 
chorus, now uniting in full swell. The Law read in Hebrew 
was no longer ‘understanded of the people,’ and therefore 
transfused into the now vernacular Chaldee by an assistant 
interpreter (Methurgeman), who relieved, as he fancied, the 
severe simplicity of the Word by paraphrastic amplification. 
The Sabbath, that had been so loosely observed before the 
Captivity, and the neglect of which had repeatedly called forth 
wrophetic warning, was restored to its full authority as a divine 
institution, and a devotional character was given to it, as a day 
of spiritual improvement; while the saving comfort of God’s 
Word was brought home to each hillside village and sequestered 
vale of the people’s recovered inheritance. ‘The daily sacrifice 
was once more offered in the Temple. A degree of spirituality 
was infused into the revival of religion that had been wanting 
before. The people’s lips were unlocked by the spirit of prayer ; 
their hearts were warmed with spiritual applications of Scrip- 
ture in Midrashim, or expository addresses, to which they had 
hitherto been strangers. It was the work of the Men of the 
Great Synagogue ; and every after-age had reason to be thankful 
to them for their labours. The golden age was succeeded by 
one of silver. But the transition was not entirely sudden. 
The Great Synagogue had instituted an order of men called 
Scribes (Soferim), whose lives were devoted to the work of 
public instruction, and who thenceforth superseded the priests 
as the authorized expositors of Scripture. The multiplication 
of copies of the sacred text was an important element of their 
duties. Their dicta are quoted in the Talmud (Dibre Soferim) 
as of more importance than the Law, and their successors were 
mentioned by the Saviour as still ‘sitting in Moses’ seat.’ 
An utterance of the last of this series of the golden age is 
recorded in the Talmud ; it is a condensation of the spirit of the 
whole century that had preceded. ‘The world,’ said Simon the 
Just, ‘is upholden by three things, Torah, worship, and universal 
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charity’ (G’miluth Chasadim) ; distinguished from almsgiving 
by its more catholic character. 

‘In three respects hath @miluth Chasadim precedence over alms. This 
latter is a mere matter of money, the former involves personal benevolence as 
well ; the latter can only be exercised upon the poor, the former also upon the 
rich; the latter has ouly the living for its object, tue former both the living 
and the dead.’—Suceah, f. 49. b. 

The Tanaim or Reiterators of Tradition succeeded the Men 
of the Great Synagogue. The Sanhedrin or Beth Din had 
now been established on the old constitutional lines of the 
Council of Seventy-two, instituted by Moses, and of which a 
trace still crops out in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 8). 
The president was termed Nasi, or Patriarch, and distinguished, 
as Rabban, from Rabbi, the head of the Beth Midrash or School 
in Palestiae, and Rab, a similar extra-Palestinal dignitary. 
There were two vice-presidents of the Sanhedrin; the Father 
of the House, Ab Beth Din, and Hakem, or the Wise. The 
‘Council’ and ‘ Senate’ of the Jews, mentioned in the Second 
Book of Maccabees, were, perhaps, no other than the Sanhedrin 
(2 Mace. i. 10; iv. 44; xi. 27). Antigonus of Socho, the earliest 
Greek name of the Rabbinical schools, was the first of the 
Tanaite series. His dietum is said to have given rise to the 
sect of Sadducees:—‘ Be not like servants, who look for pay, 
*but as those who render a disinterested service, and let a 
‘reverence for Heaven be with you.’ Zadok, a pupil of Anti- 
gonus, built upon this saying the false inference that, as there 
was to be no plea of future reward, there was to be no futurity. 
But, as the Talmud says, ‘ Rab argued in his sleep.’ 

The Jews had acquired a cosmopolitan character in their 
exile, and had shown considerable plasticity in adapting them- 
selves to altered conditions of life: their rulers, therefore, dread- 
ing a relapse into old hankerings after pagan ways, hedged them 
in by a system of traditional principles and constitutions of the 
Jewish law, the deductions of one generation after another. 
The Halacoth, that formed the groundwork of the expository 
Midrash, and eventually of the authoritative teaching of the 
Mishna, were determinations or applications of the precepts of 
the Law to the living habits and religious instincts of the people. 
Halaca, from ‘halac’ (to go), as indicating the rule of action, is 
arranged by Maimonides under five heads: 1, Mosaic and Scrip- 
tural; 2, Mosaic, but traditional; 3, Generally received, though 
questionable; 4, Decisions of the wise, formed as ‘ hedges of the 
Law’ (e.g. that the Israelite should not pledge a heathen in a 
cup of wine, to ‘hedge off ’* idolatrous libation ; the prohibition 
of kid,’ as an article of diet, to foreign Jews in the Paschal 








? For infringement of this prohibition one Teudos was excommunicated; he 
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week; Rabbinical ordinance forbidding Paschal lamb out of 
Palestine); 5, Prudent counsels, well to follow, but not having 
the force of law. The Halaca was the judicial-ballast that gave 
steadiness to the Midrash or exposition ; the Hagada or ‘ narra- 
tive’ was the ‘ popularis aura’ that bore the Rabbinical craft 
along, but was of no real authority, serving merely to illustrate 
and to amuse. It was a thread of brighter hue, woven in with 
the more sombre tissue, and serving to enliven the otherwise 
killing dulness of the Halaca. The five hundred fables of foxes 
imported by R. Meir (Sanhedrin 38), who had a taste for the 
‘fauna’ of Palestine, were scarcely to be classed among the 
‘credenda’ of the synagogue. ‘These Hagadic narratives are 
crowded in larger groups at the close of the Mishnic periods of 
the Gemara, as well as interspersed throughout the substance, 
showing that they have been added from time to time. Parables, 
gnomes, and familiar illustrations were thus interspersed with 
more serious matter, according to the fancy and the genius of the 
commentator. The Samson riddle and the fable of the trees 
of the forest are instances of Scriptural Hagada (Judg. xiv. 14; 
ix. 8); as are the proverbs of the Son of Sirach and the fables 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha. If in the age of thie 
Soferim ornamentation was applied with some regard to female 
and youthful modesty, this consideration soon ceased to be 
thought of any moment. The distinction drawn between these 
two main component elements of the Midrash is, that the 
Halacoth or Hilkoth were heard with reverence, and stored 
away in the memory for practical application ; the Hagada was 
uttered, but went in at one ear and out of the other. It had no 
authority, being merely illustrative, and could find acceptation 
with none but the most ignorant. It has been said that Hillel, 
who died a.p. 8, was the father of the Halaca: he first, perhaps, 
attempted a systematic collection, but the vast mass of materials 
that came to hand when the Mishna was compiled may well 
have been the work of ages. There is no antecedent impro- 
bability in the idea that Moses himself may have deduced from 
the Law some of its latent principles as a guide to future 
administrators. The deductions from the Christian Law, in the 
Creeds of the Church, are of older date thaii Mosaic Hilkoth 
would have been in the day of Judah the Holy at the close of 
the second century. 

The progress of the civilized world during the period of the 
earlier Soferim afforded another reason for hedging the people 
in with principles that should be as applicable in the wide world 





having taught the Jews dwelling at Rome to feast in the Paschal week on 
‘armed kid ;’ the head being garnished with the évddéc@ia, ‘en casquette.’— 
Berachoth 107. a. 
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as in Judea: for the period synchronized with the mightiest 
and most rapid development of civilization that the world had 
as yet witnessed. In Greece the triumphant struggle for exist- 
ence had been succeeded by a still keener international contest 
for predominance, during which a literature that has never been 
approached sprang forth like Pallas from the brain of Jove. 
The year of the return from Babylon coincides very nearly 
with the first tragic composition of Thespis ; and, during the two 
hundred years that followed, the annals of Greece became more 
and more glorious, and its literature more radiant, till it culmi- 
nated in the writings of Plato and Demosthenes. These things 
were not done in an obscure corner of the world. The Jews 
were close observers of all that affected their interests. They 
have still been the merchants of the world, equalizing the 
varieties of climate by diffusing the gifts of Providence as they 
have been needed, and giving, through the law of supply and 
demand, vitality to the great marts of the world. Viewing, 
therefore, the marvellous rapidity of Greek development, view- 
ing also the intimate knowledge that the Jews had gained of 
Oriental sources of wealth, there was danger that their religion 
would once more degenerate by mixture with pagan modes of 
thought; and the whole care of those who were building up the 
revived religion of the Jews was to hedge them in, wherever 
they might be, from heathen principle and heathen practices. 
Hence the application of the legal precepts to the most minute 
circumstances of Jewish life and manners. The latent principles 
of the Mosaic institutes were elicited, and brought into vital 
action by decisions framed from day to day by the popular 
teachers, ‘ pro re nata,’ and carefully stored up in the memory of 
the schools. And the constitution of this judicial authority 
was, in truth, passing strange. The priesthood, as an educating 
body, had been entirely superseded. Their inefficiency had 
already led the way to disaster. There was no longer any 
peculiar caste of instructors; but, by enforcing the latent 
principle of a Mosaic preeept, standing next to the Shema, 
(Deut. vi. 6—10), each man was bound to make himself master 
of the Law, and, in proportion to his own attainment, serve as a 
light and guide’ to others. The learned NKabbinical body that 
now grew up was separate from the ‘people of the earth’ only 
by their great erudition: socially, they were engaged in trade, 
and every variety of handicraft—carpenters and masons, metal- 
founders and charcoal-burners; but the study of the Law and 
the decisions of the schools gave them their principal occupation, 
to which their worldly calling was ancillary. Discrimination 
indeed was exercised in the choice of ‘mctier.’ ‘ Ass-drivers 
‘are wicked persons, camel-drivers tolerably honest ; sailors are 
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‘ good fellows: but the best of physicians is a son of Hinnom, 
‘and the most thriving butcher is a fit companion of Amalek.’ 
(Kedushin, closing M.) Trade was a matter of necessity. ‘ He 
‘ who does not bring his son up to business, trains him to be a 
robber.’ ([bid.) Thus Hillel maintained himself as a wood- 
cutter. R. Joseph, following the same occupation, used to say, 
‘Mine is a most handy business; it maintains me, and keeps 
me warm.’ Another Rabbi, who was a water-carrier, was asked 
to decide a cause between two suitors: ‘ Help me first,’ said he, 
‘ to fill these pails; then I shall decide your cause according to 
‘ Jaw.’ 

Thenceforth the Synagogue, rather than the Temple, became 
the central object of the Jewish system, at once a place of 
worship, a judgment-hall, and a school; and the plan had this 
advantage, that wherever Jewish families settled down, they 
could carry with them their religion, and hedge themselves in 
from contact with the world without. The religion was not 
more ubiquitous in the wilderness than it was in the dispersion. 
The tabernacle, also, was not more completely stained with the 
‘variation of each soil’ than were the newly-developed applica- 
tions of Mosaic principles that were struck out by the Jews, in 
adapting themselves to the different climates under heaven. 
The assertion of Tacitus, that to the Jew life in expatriation 
is more terrible than death, was scarcely true of the people at 
any period of their existence. The difficulty was to get them 
to return back out of the Captivity. And when they spread 
themselves gradually over the whole world, the gift of tongues 
on the first day of Pentecost, in the Christian Church, declared 
how wide had been their wanderings. The necessities of one 
locality were not those of another; Babylon, and Sora, and 
Pumbeditht involved different social conditions from Egypt, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. If the Law had been a body of dog- 
matic teaching, its application would have been equable and 
universal ; but it was essentially a practical system, consisting 
of principles of action, domestic and religious, in many respects 
varying with the believer's ‘ habitat.’ All this accumulated ex- 
perience and results flowing in from every quarter met together 
in the ‘Talmud, and were marked with every variety of social 
condition, language, habits, through contact with humanity in 
every phase of its existence. 

Hence the Talmud is a most valuable magazine of anti- 
quarian lore; the surface that it covers is wider tnan the founda- 
tion of any other system whatever of the old world. Greek philo- 
sophy as compared with it is scanty in the materials that it has 





1 ‘Si transferre sedes cogerentur, major vitee metus quam mortis.’ 
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elaborated. Chaldza, Persia, Egypt, even India, have con- 
tributed their contingent. ‘Traditional principles received from 
the very foot of Sinai may even then have been as the echo of 
antecedent tradition: reaching yet further back to Abraham the 
friend of God, and to the very cradle of the human race, when 
the traditions of Paradise had not wholly died away. The Jews 
claim a Sinaitic origin for the Hiikoth of the wise. In a 
certain sense our Lord appealed to such tradition in answer to 
the Sadduczan deniers of the Resurrection. The resurrection 
of the dead was as an Halaca deduced from the designation of 
the Most Iligh, as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, i.e. the God not of the dead, but of the living.’ 
The Talmud declares that Abraham by a prolepsis of obedience 
(Gen. xxvi. 5) observed the whole Law in every minute particular 
(Kedushin, close of Mishna). Portions of his observance in 
ritual matters were possibly reflected in the Law. In the Sab- 
batical year there would be no titheable produce for the poor 
in Judea; the Talmud declares that from the time of Moses 
Ammonite and Moabite lands had been declared titheable in the 
Sabbatical year, that it was a Sinaitic Halaca (Jadaim iv. close 
of M. 3). So again it was a precept that a tent marked with a 
palin branch indicated death within, that it was unclean. Rashi 
affirms that it was a Mosaic Halaca, and very probably it was. 
In a word, given a national election, and a divinely revealed 
Law, we may fairly believe that traditions existed within the scope 
of that election and of that Law beside and beyond the ‘litera 
scripta.’ But the Talmudic cvin has its obverse side. On the 
one side is the virgin the daughter of Sion, shaded by the 
palm ; on the other is the superscription of the world. The very 
fact that they under whom the Mishnic lore accumulated were 
hard-handed men of toil has given a degree of coarseness to 
some of those traditions that must always be a serious blemish. 
Wisdom and m#sthetic beauty mark the teaching of the chief 
sons of Greece. The Rabbi was occupied upon gross objects 
of sense, and having to commend his teaching to coarser minds 
than his own, shrunk not from any illustration of his meaning, 
however objectionable. So that his loyalty to Torah were 
steady, a free scope might be given to his fancy, and fancy led 
him into many a muddy by-way: their sayings and doings are 
recorded in the Talmud with a minuteness that seems malicious 
in its filelity. Da chi mi fido guarde mi Dio’ might be said by 
many a member of the Corps Talmudique pilloried by his fellow- 
Rabbin as a mark for the Eisenmengers and Wagenseils and 


1 The Talmud interprets Deut. xxxiv. 4 as a message sent to the patriarchs by 
Moses now about to die, and asks, ‘ Why commission Moses to speak to them if 
they were unconscious?’ (Berachoth; f. 19. a.) 
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one-sided reviewers of after-ages. The shield Rabbinic con- 
fessedly has a Gorgon side toshow. The confession may suffice 
without exemplific: ition. 

The first attempt to reduce the chaos of various and often 
conflicting decisions into anything like order was made by 
Hillel (Selden, Ux. Hebr. Proleg. 17), the father of the aged 
Simeon who received the infant Christ in his arms on the Pre- 
sentation. He was Nasi or Patriarch of the Sanhedrin, and 
made a rough cast of the Halaca, arranging the matter under 
six heads, the main divisions under which the traditional deci- 
sions were marshalled, after two more centuries had passed, by 
Judah the Holy, compiler of the Mishna (Juchasin 56. a, Seder 
haddoroth 91. ¢). Hillel was of Babylonian extraction, and it 
was a saying, that the revival of Torah had come at three 
different periods from Babylon, under Ezra, Hillel, and Chiga, 
the colleague of Judah the Holy. ‘If the Law were lost,’ it was 
said, ‘ Chiga bar Abba could restore it from memory.’ He was 
a mighty hunter also, and prepared parchment for his lectures 
from the skins of deer killed in the chase. Under Hillel the 
schools were filled to overflowing with the thousands of scholars 
that during a lengthened presidency received the exposition of 
Torah from his lips. Hermeneutical rules for unlocking the 
sense of the Scripture were first drawn out by him; but the 
body of rules found, like our Thirty-nine Articles, in the 
Jewish Books of Common Prayer, was the production of 
Ishmael b. Elisha, who died a.p. 121. The golden rule, of 
doing as we would be done by, was taught by Hillel to a Gentile 
proselyte as a compendium of the Law; but it must be taken 
‘cum grano,’ forthe Talmud clearly shows that one rule applied 
to the faithful, another to the unbelieving ; and there is a very 
definite anti-Talmudic point in our Lord’s parable of the Good 
Samaritan, which shows that the term neighbour is as wide as 
humanity. In the Talmud one law applies to injury done to 
Israelite property, a very different law to Gentile grievance, 
and in no case need restitution be made if it involved unsafe 
consequences. Damage caused by a stray animal must be 
made good, for it could not design to injure its master; but 
damage done by a slave who, to mulct his master in the loss, 
might fire a crop or a homestead, carried no reparation (Jadaim, 
c.iv. § 7). As a similar instance, our Lord quoted the ‘lex 
talionis,’ Exod. xxi. 23, not because it was rigidly enforced, for 
a money payment had been substituted perhaps from the time of 
Moses by a contemporaneous Halaca (Baba kama viii. § 1), but 
the saying gave point to the new commandment, that forgiveness 
of injury should for the future take the place of retributive ven- 
geance. Mahomet, in spite of his hatred of Jews, was a copier 
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of the Talmud; but he reverted to the letter of the Law, and 
exacted in a very material way eye for eye and tvoth for 
tooth. 

There are those who would have us believe that there is no 
holy humanizing precept in the Gospel, but has its counterpart 
in the Talmud. Bearing in mind our Lord’s declaration, that he 
came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, and that the Law 
and Prophets were summed in the love of God and of our 
neighbour, we should indeed be surprised if the Talmud, pro- 
fessing to elaborate the spirit of the Law, were not attuned to 
harmonize in some respect with that key-note. The old wine 
of akindly spirit in either case has been poured into old bottles, 
We willingly allow thus much, in spite of the assertion of 
Philippson in one of his lectures (Vorlesung xi.), and which 
comes from the very heart of his Judaism: ‘I do not hesitate to 
assert, he says, ‘that the precept “Love thy neighbour as 
‘ thyself” throughout the whole of the Middle Ages to the 
‘ present time has been one monstrous falsehood,’ 7.¢. as a Chris- 
tian principle. Much might be transcribed from the Talmud per 
contra, but to dwell upon the subject were beside our purpose. 
One specimén, however, may be given as referring to our Lord’s 
allusion to Rabbinical principle. The law of divorce (Deut. 
xxiv. 1) is made to deal with the wife after a truly Mohammedan 
fashion by different Rabbis. Rabbi Shammai declares that a 
divorce should only result from unchastity, ‘because he hath 
found uncleanness in her ;’ Rabbi Hillel, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the good things of life, urges that to spoil a dish in 
cooking is an unclean act, and is a sufficient cause for repudia- 
tion; while the blood of Sisera flowing in Rabbi Akiba’s veins 
betrayed itself in his gloss on ‘that she find no favour in his 
eyes, for he pronounced that a wife might at any time be put 
away for acomelier rival (Gittin Mish. 10). It should be stated, 
however, that the Halaca condemns this latter notion, and that 
the practice of divorce is strongly discountenanced throughout 
the Talmud: ‘Even the altar drops tears when a man divorces 
‘his wife, the companion of his youth; for it is written, “ This 
‘have ye done, covering the altar of the Lord with tears, with 
‘ weeping, and with crying out” (Mal. ii. 13, 14),—Gemara, ibid. 

The Hillel rule was remarkable for the discordant decisions 
of himself and of his rival Shammai. The two men were 
completely antagonistic. Hillel liberal, genial, and merciful ; 
Shammai harsh, uncompromising, and cynical, in spite of his 
recorded ‘mot,’ ‘ Receive all men with a mild demeanour.’ 
Yet the decisions of both were received as of equal authority ; 
those of the one were orthodox, and of the other not heretical. 
Their followers, however, often carried their conclusions out in 
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a wilder spirit, and blood flowed and gabardines were torn in 
honour of the rival Rabbin (Shabbath Jer. f. 16). 

Shammai has usually been spoken of as Ab Beth Din under 
Hillel’s presidency, but, as Jost imagines, without sufficient 
reason: the clash of opinion was too constant and often too 
angry. They were heads rather of rival schools of exposition 
(Jost, Judenth. i. 260). Hillel’s decisions are often marked by a 
singular breadth and freedom. The Law (Lev. xxv. 29) ordained 
that a house sold in a walled city should be redeemable by the 
vendor before the expiration of the year. The purchaser there- 
fore of a good bargain locked up the house and absented himself 
towards the end of the term. Hillel decreed that the house 
might be forcibly entered, and the purchase-money replaced to 
the credit of the purchaser in the chancery of the Temple. A 
loan of money also (Deut. xv. 9) was cancelled on the recur- 
rence of the Sabbatical year. But this was a bar in the way 
of commercial enterprise: therefore Hillel enjoined that all 
money loans should be made in open court, and upon a written 
agreement of repayment, which should be binding. Proselytes 
repelled by Shammuai’s harshness were in several 1 instances won 
by the gentleness of Hillel. 

There is a remarkable saying on record of one of his pupils, 
Hanina b. Dosa, that will bear repeating, as showing the care 
with which the sick received spiritual aid. He said that when he 
prayed by the sick he could declare which would sink and which 
would recover, because, ‘if the prayer comes fluently to the lip, 
‘ | know that it is heard: otherwise the sick man will not recover.’ 
Higher powers are accorded to the prayer of faith (James v. 14). 
The dynasty, so to say, of Hillel survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and lasted for thirteen generations, or 400 years 
from his accession to office. 

The series of Tanaim closes with Judah the Holy, called xar’ 
é£ox7)v Nasi, or Rabbi simply, as the greatest who ever bore the 
title ; and it closes, inasmuch as the Reiterators of Tradition 
received orally became, by the publication of the Mishna, 
Amoraim, Spokesmen ; as the Amora’s work, under the Tanaim, 
had been to repeat the ‘Tana’s utterances to the class as 
Methurgeman. 

A distinct break in the Rabbinical history is made by the 
publication of the Mishna. It had been a thoroughly established 
principle that the Tanaite traditions should never be written 
down, partly that they might not be confounded with the In- 
spired Word, partly because the keen intellects of the Great 
Synagogue feared the cramped and narrow spirit of a written 
exegesis, and preferred leaving to successive doctors freedom of 
action. A certain degree of elasticity was therefore preserved 
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to oral tradition, and the possibility of progressive improvement 
was guaranteed. The faulty would die out, the sound would 
be retained, and become a centre for fresh hermeneutical and 
judicial ramification. Necessity at length compelled the use 
of parchment and ink; for in process of time Jerusalem was no 
more for the Jews, the daily sacrifice ceased, the world that 
should be possessed by the seed of Abraham was being gradually 
subdued to the Church of Christ. If the tide of evil waa to 
be breasted, some strong bond of union must be created, some 
principle that might penetrate the people through and through, 
and give them the spirit of one man, and in every position of 
doubt and difficulty say to them in their hearts, ‘This is the 
way ; walk ye in it. 

Tradition, that had been proved to be a sure principle of 
union in the schools, must be extended out for the benefit and 
safeguard of the whole people, and thrown as a shield around 
to protect them. There was a sufficient reason for the restric- 
tion of old, that tradition should be preserved memoriter ; 
but it was no longer in operation. The purpose had been 
answered, and a mass of traditional decisions and expositions of 
Scripture had accumulated that were beyond the grasp of the 
most tenacious memory; all that was of value must be put on 
record, or it would perish; onward growth was no longer de- 
sirable, if- only the rich legacy of their ancestors could be 
retained. Simon b. Gamaliel, the father of Jehuda, had added 
to the digest of Hillel matter that had since grown up, and 
Jehuda early in life followed in his father’s steps, and lived to 
see his completion of the Mishna (a.p, 219), for which the way 
had been so intelligently pioneered. It is not necessary that the 
sixfold division of the Mishna should be described, or that the 
various reasons that have been assigned for the name should be 
given, That supplied by the Rabbinical Lexicon Shulchan Aruch 
is probably the true one, which refers the name to the word 
“ Sheni ” (second), the Mishna, or traditional, being second to the 
Torah or written Law. The earlier elements of the Mishna are 
indicated as the ‘ words of the Soferim,’ but the relics of every 
age are thrown together in very much the same kind of con- 
fusion as the salv age of a fire. So much of it as related to the 
Temple service was already over-dated, and an object of anti- 
quarian interest. 

A knowledge of the Mishna soon reached the Christian 
Fathers, by whom it was known as Sevrepwoec. Jerome first 
mentions it in his ‘Ep. ad Algas.’ Qu. 10:—‘I cannot de- 

‘clare,’ he says, ‘how vast are the traditions of the Pharisees, 
‘nor how ile their myths, called by them Seurepwoee; neither 
‘wonld the bulky nature of the work permit me. Moreover, 
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‘many of them are so vile that I should blush to produce them. 
Epiphanius also (Her. xv. Jud.; cf. also Her. xiii. 26) says:— 
‘The Jews have had four streams of those traditions that they 
‘call devrepwaete. The first bears the name of Moses the prophet; 
‘the next they attribute to a teacher named Akiba; the third 
‘is fathered on a certain Andon, or Annon (Hannasi), whom 
‘they also call Judas; and the sons of Apamonzeus (Asamonzeus) 
‘were the authors of the fourth. Again, Augustine, writing 
shortly before the time of the publication of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, says:—‘ Beside the Scriptures of the Law and Prophets, 
‘the Jews have certain traditions belonging to them, not 
‘written, but retained in memory, and transferred from one 
‘to another, and named Sevrepdioeie.” (C. Adv. Leg. et Proph. 
ii. 1.) And again (§ 6) :— Deliramenta Judeorum, ad eas 
traditiones quas devrepwoee vocant pertinentia. The Fathers 
were not likely to remain ignorant of a movement that had 
been made, as Maimonides (Zeraim Pref.) says, with the express 
intention of checking the further growth of the ‘kingdom of 
impiety,’ a Rabbinic: al term for Christianity. But the Mishna 
had not exhausted its material. The surplusage was collected 
by R. Chia and R. Hoshaia, in an appendix termed ‘ Boraitha’ 
(Extravagantes), which, with the Mishna, gave fresh subject for 
discussion. These were worked diligently by the Amoraim, 
until the reduction of their expositions also became necessary in 
a written form, 

Thus the Jerusalem Gemara first appeared A.v. 340; 
but it was not sufficiently exhaustive, neither was it out- 
spoken enough on the subject of Christianity. The Baby- 
lonian Gemara, therefore, was put forth a.v. 498, and with 
the Mishna forms the authoritative Talmud, the growth alto- 
gether of seven centuries; from this period also Rabbinism 
dates its birth, or rather, this was the starting-point of its 
petrifaction. ‘The Gemara generally takes the form of scho- 
lastic discussions on the Mishnic text, whose order it follows 
throughout; the Halaca being the moderator between two 
Rabbinical disputants on some point of practice. The discus- 
sion is in Socratic form ; the question is put and argued back- 
wards and forwards, passing from Torah to Mishna, from 
Mishna to the supplemental matter of Boraitha and Tosaphta. 
At the close Halaca, as judge, determines the point, or a fresh 
start is opened out on some other subject for further Rabbinical 
opponency. Though much use is made of Scripture, nothing 
is more disappointing than its application. A word is sufficient 
by way of proof, be the senaaal sense of the quotation what it 


may. Sometimes, however, interesting variations of meaning 
are suggested by the use of an unpointed text. 
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A few instances of the Talmudic application of Scripture may 
not be without interest. The Rabbins say that search for leaven 
must be made with a candle before the Paschal Feast. The reason 
given is very much on a par with the memorable ‘etymon’ of 
‘King Pepin,’ as derivable from déomrep. Starting with the 
precept, ‘ No leaven shall be found in your houses’ (Exod. 
xii. 19), it is observed that ‘to find’ is the correlative of ‘to 
search :’ ‘and he searched . . . and the cup was found’ (Gen. 
xliv. 12). But ‘search’ (happesh) was made by candlelight : 
‘I will search Jerusalem with candles’ (Zeph. i. 12); therefore 
leaven must be searched after with candles. The Exodus shall 
be mentioned on the Paschal Feast by night, because it is 
written that it shall be had in remembrance ‘all the days of 
thy life.’ ‘The days’ would imply only the day-time ; ‘all the 
days’ includes night as well as day. Man is bound to bless 
God for evil as well as for good: with all thy heart, ¢.¢. with 
both thine inclinations, be they better or of a more wayward 
character, as angen, &c.; with all thy soul, even if He de- 
prive thee of life; and ‘ with all thy might,’ 7c. with all thy 
substance (becol medd’ca); and here follows a string of pun- 
ning paranomasie that have the true Gemara ring; ‘or the 
words may signify, for every measure (middah) that He hath 
meted (mod’ca) unto thee, thou shalt praise Him’ (médeh). 
‘That ye may be clean from all your sins before the Lord’ 
(Lev. xvi. 30) refers to the day of atonement, but it applies 
only to sins against God, ‘for with respect to sins against our 
neighbour satisfaction must first be made,’—a truly righteous 
gloss, that, to the credit of the Talmud, enforces the same view 
of repentance elsewhere; ¢.g. (Berachoth 19.a): ‘In a money 
matter, repentance profiteth not until such time as satisfaction 
hath been made to the injured party. ‘I AM that I AM’ is 
interpreted as ‘I AM HE who have been with you in your 
‘Egyptian bondage ; and I AM HE who will be with your 
‘captivity amid the nations.’ Moses answered, ‘ Lord of the 
universe, sufficient unto the hour is its trouble.’ ‘Then go tell 
them,’ said the Blessed, ‘I AM hath sent thee.’ According to 
the Talmud, it was a fortunate matter for the canonical au- 
thority of the Book Ecclesiastes that it begins, as one of the 
Books of the Law, with ‘ Dibre,’ and ends by enforcing the pre- 
cept Deut. vi. 2: otherwise it would have been rejected. A 
judicious collection of the Talmudic applications of Scripture 
is still a desideratum. The Gemara shocks a sense of religious 
propriety, the Deity being frequently introduced as an inter- 
locutor. Irreverence is the mildest term that can be applied to 
such passages of Hagada. The Gemarist might have learned 
propriety from Horace (Ars Poet. 191—201). The language of 
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the Gemara is as much less pure than that of the Mishna, as 
the latter falls short of Hebrew purity. The style is perplexed 
with abbreviations and ungrammatical ellipses, and in many 
passages it is rendered as difficult as possible of reference for 
all to whom Gemara has not been received as mother’s milk. 
Indeed it is a matter of pride to the Jewish Rabbi that the 
Talmud is a rock on which Christian erudition has so frequently 
come to grief. The study of it must be preceded by a thorough 
knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, a single word being often the 
index of an entire passage. 

The wonderful moral confusion of the Talmud is nowhere 
more strikingly exhibited in a short compass than in the prayer 
put by the Gemarist into the mouth of R. Nechonia Ben 
Hakkana (Berachoth, f. 28. b), on entering the school, or 
Beth Midrash, and quitting it again in the evening. In the 
morning the prayer runs: ‘ 1 beseech Thee, that no scandal may 
‘occur through fault of mine, and that I trip not in matters of 
‘ Halaca (judicial determination), so as to cause my colleagues 
‘to exult ; may I not call impurity pure, nor purity impure ; 
‘and may my colleagues not blunder in matters of Halaca, so 
‘as to cause me to exult over them.’ The prayer is worthy 
of an honest Rabbi, and there is something of the publican’s 
humility in its sentiments. The evening prayer is wholly that 
of the harsh and arrogant Pharisee: ‘I thank Thee that Thou 
‘hast given me my portion among those who have a seat in the 
‘Beth Midrash, and that Thou hast not cast my lot among the 
‘people that sit in the corner. For my part, I early rise, and 
‘they early rise: but I rise in the service of the Law; they rise 
‘for trifling matters. I labour, and they also labour: but I 
‘labour and receive a recompense: they labour, but receive 
‘nothing. I run, and they also run: but I run in the direction 
‘of the life of the world to come; they run towards the pit of 
‘destruction.’ The sweet water and bitter could scarcely have 
flowed from one source. 

As regards worldly knowledge, the Talmud from time to time 
brings passages to the surface that startle by their partial anti- 
cipations of modern science. Astronomical knowledge was 
more likely taken by the Jews to Babylon than borne away 
from thence. The Book of Job (xxvi. 7) indicates the germ of 
au true astronomy: ‘He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.’ Possibly, 
therefore, it was from Babylonian Jews that Pythagoras learned 
the heliocentric system (Aristot. de Ccelo, ii. 13). The Talmud 
says: ‘ He who hath the opportunity of studying astronomy and 
‘geometry, and misseth it, doth not contemplate the work of 
_ God, nor see His handiwork.’ But Hebrew astronomy is of 
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older date than Talmud. The names of the planets, milky way, 
&e., are pure Hebrew, which would scarcely have been the case 
if Hebrew astronomy had been wholly derived from Magian 
sources. Epiphanius says that the ‘ Pharisees’ of his day 
were great astronomers ; and he gives the names of the sun, 
moon, and planets, and, so far as analogy can be traced, they 
are pure Hebrew. His name for Mercury, Xwyi 8 02 ude, is 
simply the star ‘par excellence’ (8 d{us@). The zodiacal 
signs are given by him in Hebrew equivalent, as they are also 
found in the Midrash Esther. Another writing of Talmudic 
antiquity, the Bereshith Rabba, describes the orbital period of 
the different planets (Fiirst, Jud. in Asien, i. 42). The planets 
in the Talmud are ‘ walking stars.’ Venus, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, are respectively ‘Splendour, The Star, Red- 
ness, Righteousness, Sabbatic.’ The planetary orbits were 
believed to be peripheric, and obtained the name of ‘seven firma- 
ments,’ of concentrical relation. An eighth firmament held the 
fixed stars, and the zodiac formed the ninth. The tail of the 
Scorpion was projected with scientific accuracy on the western 
verge of the ‘ River of Light,’ or milky way—a providential 
arrangement, for otherwise ‘the sting of the scorpion would have 
been fatal’ (Berachoth 58. b.). 

Solid truths are for ever tarnished by the puerile rubbish that 
is heaped around them in the Talmud. So here the Deluge is 
said to have been caused by the removal of two stars from the 
Pleiades, which let down the waters from above the firmament ; 
and the Kear was then robbed of two of her whelps (stars) to 
plug up the holes: an arrangement that was preferred to the 
alternative of creating two new stars, ‘ because there is nothing 
new under the sun,’ which may serve also as an example of 
Talmudic application of Scripture. The principal stars were 
not grouped of old in constellations, but they were numbered by 
the letters of the alphabet ; then by two letters which formed 
a word, as ‘ash,’ the bear, &c., which seems to be the only 
satisfactory way of accounting for the Hebrew term for the 
Bear, ‘Déb’ being the name of the animal. Much might be 
added on the subject of Talmudic astronomy. Comets were 
known as ‘shaft stars,’ long and beaming from the heavenly 
quiver (Berachoth, 7d.). The phenomenon of periodicity was noted 
by R. Joshua (a.p. 89), the cycle of 70 (73) years indicating 
possibly Halley’s comet. R. Samuel, however, who boasted that 
the paths of the firmament were as familiar to him as the streets 
of Nahardea (ibid.), confesses that the nature of comets was a 
mystery to him. Another Rabbi, declaring that the stars of 
heaven were numbered by him, was asked by a colleague how 
many grinders nature had given him; ‘but,’ added he, ‘ if Rab 
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‘cannot answer the question without thrusting his fingers into 
‘his mouth, how is it likely that he should tell the stars of the 
‘ firmament ?’ 

Mahomet, in spite of his antipathy for the Jews as a people, 
borrowed inany ideas and expressions from the Talmud, which 
he reproduced in the Koran (Geiger, Was hat Mahomet aus 
dem Judenthume genommen); while its medical lore was 
largely drawn upon by Avicenna and Averroes, a subject that 
would also repay careful investigation. 

Such, then, has been the Talmud in its origin. It is the 
result of an almost necessary development. Starting with the 
axiom, that the Law of Moses is binding on the children of 
Abraham in every generation, its precepts have been applied to 
the changing habits and customs of the Jews in different ages 
and under various climates; by a literal interpretation, when 
possible, otherwise on the ‘ci-prés’ principle; rarely by giving 
a new direction to its enactments by authoritative decisions, as 
instanced under the Hille: régime. It is this application of the 
Law to the needs of Jewish society, by a process slow and 
gradual, that has made each successive stage of development, 
in a certain sense, more valuable than its predecessors. Thus, if 
the Law has been likened to water, the Mishna, which gave a 
later direction to its precepts, was as wine; the Gemara, which 
declared the sense in which the Mishnic Hilkoth were to be 
received, was as hippocras. It was not that the Law was less, 
or the traditional decisions and expository matter were more 
sacred ; but the latest phase of legal exposition was the most 
binding, and where the rule of action that it laid down was clear 
and decisive, no antecedent declaration need trouble the inquirer. 
Judaism has usually been described as a rigid monotone, admit- 
ting of uo melodious inflection, no fundamental harmonies ; 
whereas it has shown itself to be sufficiently flexible in prin- 
ciple for the introduction of any amount of modulation. If 
time has brought in by slow degrees some discordant element, 
Judaism has obeyed its own laws of harmony ; the discord, duly 
prepared, has been duly solved; a new key-note from time to 
time has been struck, and the principles of action that have 
been observed hitherto are fully equal to the development of 
any amount of religious reform for the future. Our Lord, 
who came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, has 
pointed out those modes of dealing with the law, that in 
the end will be accepted by Israel as its highest glorification. 
The further prosecution of this thread of thought will lead 
us to consider 
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THE TALMUD IN ITS RESULTS. 


If the positive teaching of the Talmud has been a principle 
of union to the synagogue, its insufficiency and weakness have 
also been conspicuous in various periods of the history of the 
Jewish people. It has its negative as well as its positive pole. 
The circle of religious thought will no doubt be established at 
some time in harmonious flow, and all will in the end agree in 
one system of truth ; but the current will complete its broken 
communication from the negative side. The faithful Jew, of 
course, believes that the union is destined to take effect from the 
positive side, and that the Talmud will hold its ground till 
Christian and Mahometan shall enter the Jewish family, in 
accordance with Zechariah’s prophecy: ‘ Men of all languages 
‘of the nations shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, 
‘saying, We will go with you, for we have heard that God is 
‘with you’ (Zech. viii. 23). But, even amongst its own, the 
Talmud has not been able to hold its ground. Its worst foes 
have been they of its own household. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Karaite sect arose, 
having Anan for its leader—scarcely its originator. And the 
growth of heresy has still been the same. The seed of thought 
has been sown broadcast over many minds; the distinctive 
word has hovered upon many lips, until the teacher destined to 
give it a full expression has stood forth; and then the seed 
has started into life simultaneously over the entire field, and 
shot up rapidly, ‘first the blade and then the ear.’ Thus the 
chaotic intricacies of the Talmud were already felt by many 
to be no trustworthy guide, when Anan, who, as a descendant 
of David and a man of acknowledged sanctity, had aspired to 
be Resh G’lutha or head of Babylonian Judaism, placed him- 
self in front of the thousands that were ready to abjure Tal- 
mudism, and gave consistency and a name to the party known 
down to the present day as the Karaite, or Scriptural Jews. 
They reject the entire mass of tradition, whether oral or written, 
and declare that the Law of Moses is the only code that God 
has made binding on His people. Thus the Karaite stands in 
the same relation to the Talmudist, as the Protestant to the 
Romanist. It has been affirmed that this sect represented in 
its origin the dregs of the ancient Sadducwan party that disap- 
peared on the destruction of Jerusalem ; if so, after many days, 
the dry bones revived, and stood up once more ‘an exceeding 
great army.’ In the first tumults that arose in consequence of 
this clash of opinion, Anan was thrown into prison. Fortu- 
nately for him, the caliph regnant was a ‘dilettante’ in astro- 
nomy: the vizier was therefore persuaded by Anan that he 
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agreed with the caliph in his theory of the heavens; that him- 
self was a ‘ miladian,’ and, like the Moslem, calculated the new 
moon from its birth, z.e. from the time of its emerging from 
solar conjunction; and that it was in consequence of his reject- 
ing the lunar cycle of the Jews that he had been made martyr 
in the cause of science; his loyalty therefore was held to be 
unimpeachable, and he was released. It may be observed in 
passing, that it was a source of great triumph to the Karaite, 
and of heart-burning to the orthodox, when in a particular 
vear the Paschal Feast was kept by the latter according to 
the tables, but with the old moon still visible in the heavens. 
The Karaite was guided by the actual phasis of the moon; and 
in a similar way the year of intercalation was determined by 
what may be called familiarly the ‘rule of thumb.’ A head 
of barley was taken between the first and fourteenth of Nisan; 
and if the grain rubbed out freely, and showed fitness for 
harvest, the year was an ordinary year; otherwise a month was 
intercalated (Makrisi ap. De Sacy, Chrestom. Arab.). The fol- 
lowers of Anan held him in the highest veneration, and affirmed 
that he would have been numbered with the prophets had he 
lived in olden time. Abulfeda says that he expressed a half 
fuith in Jesus as the Messiah, and accused the Jews of having 
committed a great crime in putting to death one who was so 
eminent for purity of life and doctrine (Ibid., and Jost, i. 298). 

The Karaite tenets, summed in ten articles, very nearly 
express the Jewish faith under the first Temple. Prophetic 
inspiration is affirmed, the Resurrection, and Judgment; also 
the belief that God prepared His people by affliction for their 
final redemption. The strangest episode in the Karaite history, 
if true, was their establishment of a kingdom, extending from 
the mouth of the Volga tothe Don. The ruler of this district 
being unsettled in his religious opinions, took a Christian teacher 
into his confidence, and asked his opinion of Judaism, whether 
he did not prefer it to Mahommedanism, which of course was 
allowed. Then he took a Moslem Ulema aside and asked him 
whether he did not consider Christianity to be just the worst 
kind of religion he knew. ‘La Illah ilah Allah’ was the reply. 
The point having been thus settled in favour of Judaism, as the 
Karaites were in force, Khozar beeame a Karaite Jew, and a 
Karaite dynasty was established that held its ground for two 
centuries and a half. Karaism has been confined pretty much 
to Poland, the Crimea, and Palestine. The liberalized Jews of 
our own country, known by their brethren as ‘ Reformers,’ hold 
very much the Karaite creed, only they are of more advanced 
opinions, and declare the virtual abrogation of such precepts of 
the Law as imply national existence, a local ‘habitat’ in Pales- 
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tine, and a centralized establishment. It is through the medium 
of such opinions that the conversion of the Jews may one day 
be as ‘ the resurrection from the dead,’ but the Church that hopes 
to receive them must first be ‘as a city that is at unity in itself.’ 

There has always been a degree of antagonism between the 
Talmud and the Cabbala. In old days the two marched hand 
in hand. Akiba and Simon b. Jochai, Tanaim of renown, 
were the reputed fathers of the Cabbala. Many of the most 
learned Rabbin were also deeply versed in this Jewish form of 
Zoroastrian lore. In after-ages a considerable defection from 
Judaism was led away across the bridge of the Cabbala. About 
1662 Sabbatai Zwi, a young Turkish Jew of twenty-one years, 
persuaded multitudes that he was the Messiah, and that the 
Cabbala gave him power over the spiritual world. His fol- 
lowers were as many as 70,000. Declaring that it was his 
mission to rebuild the Temple, he headed a numerous caravan 
and entered Jerusalem. The orthodox Jews, however, made it 
dangerous for him to remain, and he removed to Smyrna, where he 
assumed the ball and sceptre of royalty. A visit to the Sultan led 
to his arrest as a traitor ; and the proposed ordeal of being made : 
target for three poisoned arrows convinced him that Islam was 
the stronger, if not the better form of religion, and he engaged 
to assume the turban and bring over a whole army of disaffected 
Jews: they were as the coarse paper to which Mendelssohn 
compared converted Jews, formed of dirty rags, tarred string, 
and jute. Sabbatai Zwi professed a highly developed form of 
Judaism, which, as he said, might receive at once within its 
communion both Christianity and Mahommedanism ; in time of 
persecution adopt either form of religion, and in the end lead to 
universal pacification. The sect put forth its creed which 
declared under one of its heads, that ‘the Talmud is full of 
errors, and an encouragement of immorality.’ The sect known 
as Cabbalists or Zoharites spread for a time in the Levant and 
Italy, but gradually dwindled away till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when it burnt up again from its ashes under 
a Polish Jew, named Frank. As the renegade Zwi had turned 
Moslem, so Frank attempted to engraft Christian doctrine upon 
his Cabbalistic mysticism. He, too, put forth his manifesto of 
‘credenda,’ the third article of which states: ‘ We believe that 
‘of all the expositions of the Law that offered by the Zohar is 
‘the best, and, in fact, the only one to be followed; that the 
‘Rabbin give to it in the Talmud a great number of false 
‘ interpretations, in manifest derogation of the Divine attri- 
‘butes, and of the charity inculeated by the Law.’ The 
Zohar contains strange points of agreement with Trinitarian 
tenets, not excepting the unsatisfactory inference drawn from 
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the plural form ‘ Elohim :’ and these were made points of faith. 
Frank asserted also the Incarnation of the Deity in Adam, that 
the Godhead left him on the Fall, but will be re-invested with 
the Manhood in the Redeemer, who will appear again in the 
last day as Man to reward all, Jews and others, who have faith 
in Him. His system, like that of the Cabbala, was essentially 
pantheistic, the four elements being as the body of the Deity, 
the ‘ ausgedehnte Gottheit’ of Spinosa. . Syncretism, as in the 
case of Sabbatai’s teaching, was a main principle ; every form of 
religion was to end in the mysticism of the Cabbala. Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam all have their mission in preparing men 
for this final development; a tenet that is held also by the highly 
intellectualized Jew of Germany. (Philippson, Vorles. xii.) 

Maimonides, i.e. Moses son of Maimon of Cordova, and 
descendant of an illustrious Rabbinical lineage, was born 
A.D. 1135 ; he was better known in his early years by the Arabic 
name Abu Amran Musa ben Abdallah. He is ‘the eagle of 
the Rabbins,’ ‘ Nesher haggadol.’ His boyhood and early man- 
hood were passed under the fanatical rule of the Almohaden of 
Cordova, when the only alternative for Jew and Christian was 
to choose between the creed of Islam and the sword. Maimon, 
though a rigid Pharisee and Talmudist, what the Germans call 
‘ein Stockjude,’ preferred the first, and he and his son continued 
to render outward conformity to the religion of the Mosque, 
though in inner life they were strict Jews. A more marked 
instance could scarcely be given of the inherent weakness of the 
Talmud, as a source and guide of religious principle. The Jews 
of the Rhenish provinces, at the commencement of that century, 
stood out in sharp contrast; they put their women and children 
to death, and made an end of themselves, rather than abjure 
their faith, or fall into the relentless hands of the Crusaders. In 
the seventeenth century the Spanish Inquisition offered the 
same alternative to the Jews as the Moslem, and, as before, 
whole families accepted Christianity in outward conformity, and 
were known as ‘ New Christians,’ while they remained Jews in 
their hearts; pouring forth their bitterness in secret revilings of 
the dominant faith. A similar spirit doubtless was aroused in 
1828, when Pope Leo XII. compelled the Jewish residents in 
the Ecclesiastical States, under heavy penalty, to hear sermons 
prepared for their more speedy conversion, 

Maimonides continued his profession of Mahommedanism in 
Spain, and afterwards as a diamond! merchant in Africa and 





1 An ordinary branch of Jewish commerce has been the jewel trade. Fora 
long time the whole process of working up diamonds and precious stones, splitting, 
cutting, and polishing them, drilling pearls, &c. was carried on by the Jews at 
Amsterdam. Many of the most valuable diamonds of Europe have passed through 
their hands. 
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Palestine (1165), until he was enabled to declare himself out- 
wardly a Jew under the mild rule of Saladin, by whom he was 
appointed his physician in ordinary. In his writings Maimonides 
declares that every Israelite is bound to part with life itself 
rather than disavow his faith in God, and that he who apostatizes 
through fear of martyrdom sins grievously. The inconsistency 
is in a certain sense explained by an extant letter of his, in 
which he says that the formula first imposed by the Moslem at 
Cordova involved no apostasy, and that any Jew might with a 
safe conscience affirm ‘there is no God but Allah, and Mahomet 
is His prophet.’ Even to join in the service of the Mosque was 
not wrong ; for there was nothing in it essentially opposed to a 
Jew’s belief. Our thoughts naturally recur to Naaman’s idea 
of the proprieties of religion: ‘When I bow down myself in 
‘the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
‘ thing’ (2 Kings v.18). These things are worth recording, both 
because they show the weak side of Talmudism, and because 
Maimonides was the forefather of modern Rationalism, the intel- 
lectual progenitor of the yet more highly intellectualized Spinosa. 
Nature had endowed Maimonides with a marvellous power of 
memory, a gift of catching the main clue of a whole skein of 
entanglement, and a physique capable of any amount of en- 
durance ; no mean esguirage of intellectual prowess. ‘ Primus 
inter Hebreos nugari desivit,’ says Scaliger of him. Hitherto 
a blind faith in the Talmud had been exacted by the Rabbinical 
schools ; a postulate as definite and concise as the Mahommedan 
formula, The Jew might inquire what was commanded, what 
was forbidden ; but the ‘ why,’ never. Maimonides first declared 
that a literal observance was not the obedience that the Law 
demanded, but conformity with its spirit. In his belief the 
Law of Moees and the philosophy of Aristotle, obtained through 
Arabic translations, were the two sources of all knowledge and 
wisdom. He was also thoroughly at home in the Talmud, and 
we find him for ever quoting its words memoriter, without 
indicating the particular portion from whence they were taken. 
Before he was twenty-three years of age, he commenced his 
Commentary on the Mishna in Arabic, which took the ten next 
years to complete. The ‘eaglet’ had not yet gained his pinion 
feathers, and the work betrays a rather nervous anxiety to find 
a deep meaning in the puerile extravagancies of the Talmud. 
He gives, under thirteen heads, the main ‘credenda’ of Judaism, 
allowing indeed oral tradition, but making no mention of the 
Talmud. Art. iii., expressing faith in the immaterial nature of 
the Godhead, virtually condemns the Anthropomorphism of the 
Talmud, and indicates much of the future vein of thought that 
runs through the ‘Moreh Nevochim.’ ‘These thirteen articles, with 
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the ‘ Pirke Aboth,’ sentences of the Fathers, have formed ever 
since a portion of the Hebrew ritual. The materials of the 
Commentary, the author says, are drawn not only from Judaism, 
but from every available source of information. In it he treats 
of the soul and its powers, passions, disorders, and remedies ; 
its proper aims, free will, and a variety of moral considerations, 
—teaching that is strongly contrasted with that of a rigid Tal- 
mudism. Much unexhausted matter still remained on hand, 
and in his thirty-fifth year Maimonides commenced his gigantic 
work on the Talmud in Hebrew, the ‘ Mishna Torah,’ as he called 
it, as a repetition of the instruction opened out in the ‘ Porta 
Mosis;’ but better known as the ‘ Yad Hachazakah,’ or mighty 
hand, -‘ yad’ in Hebrew being the numerical expression for 
fourteen, and the work consisted of that number of sections. 

‘I have elaborated a work,’ he says in the preface, ‘an inti- 
‘ mate knowledge of which, added to diligent study of the Law, 
‘will enable the student to dispense with the Talmud, for he 
‘ will have gained an esoteric knowledge of Judaism, as exhibited 
‘in the Talmud.’ It works up the subjects of the Talmud in 
a spirit of rational exegesis, and brings into something like 
order the chaotic salvage of the Mishna and Gemara. He 
insists much on the purely immaterial nature of the Godhead ; 
all our ways of expressing it are gross and inadequate; in 
talking of the eternity, justice, and goodness of the Deity, 
we know not what we say; with Him there is neither phase 
nor change, life nor death, joy nor wrath, sorrow nor silence ; 
all that we can utter with respect to the Deity is but tentative 
and symbolical; God alone knows Himself in perfect self- 
consciousness ; He at once knows all, is the All that is thus 
known, and is the knowledge that compasses all. ‘The work as 
a Commentary on the Talmud was well received ; though after- 
wards, when its supposed anti-Talmudic tendencies were per- 
ceived, it became the object of attack from opposite quarters ; 
from the Talmudists on account of its rativnalism, from the 
Averroist Jews because it was not sufficiently Aristotelian. 
Lest his friends should tear each other to pieces, he commenced 
a third work, greater than the preceding, the ‘ Moreh Nevochim ; 
but written in Arabic, and with the Arabic title, ‘ Dalilah al 
Hairin’ (‘ A Guide for the Perplexed’ ). Throughout this work 
the Anthropomorphism of the Talmud is set right; and it is 
remarkable that the same statements reappear in his writings as 
regards prophecy, that were condemned four centuries previously 
in the Karaites. ‘The fullest freedom is claimed for man, and 
power of conversion of the heart and spirit to the law of holiness 
is asserted ; a notion that the schools adopted when the works 
of the great Rabbi were publicly burnt by the synagogue of 
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Montpellier. ‘The work was translated during his lifetime into 
Hebrew, for he wrote in Arabic, using Hebrew characters, that 
the more mystical portions of the third and last section might 
be concealed from the Moslem. Whatever may have been the 
fortunes of his works after his death, he lived to enjoy a world- 
wide reputation for writings that showed a large heart and a 
Titanic grasp. 

Maimonides was the precursor of Spinosa. The Rationalism 
of the former was toned down by the overruling guidance of a 
pure religious faith. Spinosa had neither faith nor imagination ; 
both passed over and evaporated under the cold calculations of 
a soulless logic, leaving a ‘caput mortuum’ of mere intellect, 
of the highest order it is true, but mere intellect. It is un- 
necessary to enter upon the opinions of Spinosa; the question 
before us is one of fact rather than philosophy: the insufficiency 
of the Talmud to satisfy the demands of intellect. Benedict 
(i.e. Baruch) Spinosa, born at Amsterdam (+1632) of Jew 

arents, was imbued with Rabbinism from his earliest years. 
His studies were confined to Torah, Talmud, and Midrash ; 
especial regard having been paid to the ‘ Moreh Nevochim’ of 
Maimonides. <A sceptical spirit soon developed itself, for which 
Rabbinical literature supplied no corrective. Doubt begame 
aggravated into disbelief; the manifest want of veracity in 
Rabbinical writers, partly the result of ignorance and partly of 
wilfulness, offended his pure love of truth. At length he gave 
utterance to his contemptuous feelings, and was threatened with 
excommunication by the authorities of the synagogue. He now 
sought Christian society, and studied the Latin and Greek 
languages under an atheistical German physician. Rabbinism 
and the Talmud are chargeable with having driven this closely 
reasoning spirit, not, as Bayle has said, into atheism, but to 
form an independent system of thought for himself, that has 
done so much to poison the intellect of the young and thoughtful 
with Rationalism and pantheistic stfbtleties, that to the Christian 
are as pernicious as downright atheism. Thousands have im- 
bibed the poison ; few, like Géthe, have had sufficient vigour of 
mental constitution to fight their way through to recovered 
health. 

The spirit of Maimonides seems to have been reproduced in 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786). As Spinosa had more in 
common with Maimonides than with any other antecedent 
writer, so Mendelssohn, though no follower of Spinosa, had 
points of analogy with him, derived in common from the 
Sage of Cordova. He often expresses with greater clearness 
points that were left by Spinosa, in his ‘ Tractatus Theologiz 
Politicus,’ involved in mist; but he wrote against him, and was 
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the precursor rather of Kant. In a quiet, unostentatious way, 
he has done very much to infuse new modes of thought into the 
most unbending of all religious communities; and has brought 
an enlightened reason to bear on the translation and exegesis of 
Scripture. That which Mendelssohn said of his friend Lessing’s 
religion is, to a certain extent, true of his own: ‘ His attach- 
‘ ment to natural religion went so far, that, owing to his zeal for 
‘it, he would permit no revealed religion to be placed by its 
‘side.’ Only for ‘natural’ we must substitute ‘ intellectual ’ 
religion. His ideas were peculiarly his own; religion was with 
him not a matter of faith, but of action; it was revealed, not as 
a system of dogmatic credenda, but as a code of definite ordi- 
nances: the Law did not declare, ‘ This believe,’ but ‘this do.’ 

Judaism, we are told, has never suffered from doctrinal con- 
roversies as Christianity. True, because beyond the unity of 
che Deity it has no credenda, unless, indeed, we except the 
eternity of matter affirmed by the Cabbala, and denied by the 
Talmud. Mendelssohn was essentially a rationalist, yet no oppo- 
nent of Rabbinism, and he lived in faithful Talmudic observance. 
He practised the liberty that Spinosa had claimed, ‘to think 
what I please, and say what I think,’ but acted always on the 
maxim, that it is safer to discard nothing, until we have some- 
thing better to replace it, It was his complete Rationalism that 
emboldened Lavater, as a young enthusiast, to call upon him to 
adopt at once the Christian faith, or to show him, in public 
discussion, the error of Christianity ; his propagandism found 
a Nemesis in Géthe’s sarcasm : 


‘Schade, dass die Natur nur einen Menschen aus Dir schuf ! 
Denn zum wurdigen Mann war und zum Schelmen da der Stoff.’ 


One form of Rabbinism was Mendelssohn’s particular aversion, 
the bigoted form that had sent down so strong a tap-root in 
Poland, with its exclusively Rabbinic schools and ‘ Pilpul’ dis- 
putations. In Poland, to this day, no man is accepted as a 
son-in-law who is not well up in his Talmud. To Talmudism 
of this form Mendelssohn was very decidedly opposed. His 
great object was to break down the wall of separation that cut 
off his race from the rest of the world. In his day Jews were 
positively forbidden to enter certain continental cities. Men- 
delssohn himself, if travelling between Amsterdam and Frank- 
furt, must have crossed the Rhine at the Cologne boundary, 
and recrossed the river beyond the further municipal limit, 
making a detour of about five leagues. The main object of his 
life was to train up the Israelite community by cultivation and 
a higher education, and then to march them at once into posi- 
tion as free citizens; rights for which he struggled long, and, in 
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the end, with complete success. As a writer, Mendelssohn 
justly earned an European reputation for the ease and elegance 
of language, and the playful gentleness of wit, that adorned his 
reasoning of hardy intellectual vigour. Talmud, with him, was 
outdated, but not for that reason to be destroyed; yet there can 
be no doubt but that, if he could have had his way, he would 
have used a very wide-meshed sieve, and cleared it from its 
rubbish. To the residue he would then have given a spiritual 
application, after the example of Maimonides in his ‘ Moreh 
Nevochim.’ 

To conclude: the Talmud has always been antiquated. It 
has never known the sunshine of youth. It has still been the 
mouldering, moss-grown ruin. In its origin it presupposed 
vital action where there was nothing but death ; Temple service, 
with the Temple hopelessly in ruins, ‘not one stone upon 
another; ’ sacrificial rites, that were impossible without an 
altar, and for which certain prayers in words carefully numbered 
out were substituted, and made binding on the individual in 
lieu of public offering. The priestly order was for a time 
maintained, though deposed from the high office of instructing 
the people in the way and will of God, to which Rabbinism was 
now promoted. To the Jews of the dispersion it spoke in like 
manner of duties that could only be discharged in Palestine. It 
bound, indeed, each shred of Judaism in its position; threads 
crossing each other, and decussating in every community through- 
out the world, formed web and woof that enveloped every part 
of the system, as in a tabernacle—coarse in texture, but beyond 
measure strong. The Talmud stood at first on holy ground, 
and its ordinances were framed accordingly; the observance of 
which became impossible within the boundaries of Gebal, and 
Ammon, and Amalek. At the present day, the Talmud is a 
yet more complete anachronism. It is impossible to make its 

recepts consist with the social and political duties of the 
highly educated Jew. Can the ‘Shema’ be duly repeated in 
the midst of an exciting debate; or is a moment or two to be 
spared for it between ring of bell and division? Could anything 
be more out of place than strict Talmudism amid the complica- 
tions of modern society ?— that strict Talmudism that accepts 
the plea alone of risk to life in defeasance of the smallest ritual 
observance, and only allows the plea so long as danger lasts, 
And, in truth, these difficulties, pressing unevenly under vary- 
ing conditions of society, have, of late years, caused much con- 
troversy among the Jewish people. Frankfurt may be named 
as the centre of action. Here, some years since, a Jewish asso- 
ciation was proposed, having for its basis the three propositions : 
1. That religious development is not inconsistent with the Law 
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of Moses ; 2. That the composition known as the Talmud has no 
authority over the associated, either in a doctrinal or in a prac- 
tical point of view; 3. That neither Messiah nor return to Holy 
Land is to be expected or desired: the locality where each 
Israelite is born, and has exercised civil duties and enjoyed 
municipal rights, is his abiding Zion. The association, it is 
true, can scarcely be said to have flourished. But the senti- 
ments put forth represented a deeply rooted feeling ; and they 
are avowed by a large and increasing number of enlightened 
Jews at the present day; neither are they likely to die out. 

The present phases of religious opinion among the Jews are 
capable of the usual threefold division—right, left, and centre. 
1. The orthodox Talmudists, subdivided into those who demand 
a literal, and those who would be satisfied with a modified 
observance. 2. Reforming Jews, who would sweep away Tal- 
mud and ceremonial law, and take their stand on the free spirit 
of prophetism, claiming a complete emancipation from religious 
thraldom as an indefeasible right; in other words, demanding 
free scope to run riot in the Pantheism of rationalistic Germany. 
3. The more moderate party, who hope to develop a higher 
spirituality from the old historic form of Judaism. The cere- 
monial law with them is valuable only as a hedge, to keep their 
people together, and apart from other forms of religion, such as 
Heathenism, as they call Christianity, modified by the Gospel ; 
and Heathenism, as they call Mahommedanism, modified by the 
Korin. These three forms of religion they hold to be moving 
in converging lines, destined in the end to lead mankind to one 
esoteric form of religious truth, divested of external ritual, 
the formula of which will still be to the end, ‘ Hear, O Israel: 
the Lord thy God is one Lord; the Eternal is one.” The 
notion is but one form of that ‘ blindness in part that hath 
liappened unto Israel’ (Rom. xi. 25). Be it the care of every 
portion of Christ’s Church to remove all obstacles in the way of 
the enlightenment of God’s ancient people. 








Art. I1.—The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations and 
Superstructure. By WIt.LIAM RatHBONE GREG. Second 
Edition. London: Triibner and Co. 1863. 


Ir is not without a sense of grave responsibility that we ventuce 
to criticise the work before us. When a man of high moral 
tone and character, of great ability and power of expression, has 
thrown into a brief and compact form all the difficulties which 
he finds in Christianity, it is highly probable that he will specify 
many to which we are not provided with an immediate solution. 
It may be that on certain points, not really affecting the essence 
of the Christian faith, mistakes have been made by large portions 
of the great Christian family; mistakes which need to be cor- 
rected and replaced by sounder views. It may be that difficulties, 
which at present harass the minds of many devout and excellent 
persons, will almost provoke a smile among our descendants. 
And yet they too, though they will marvel to think that we 
could have been perplexed at what seems to them so simple, will 
most probably have doubts and hesitations of their own to fur- 
nish food in turn for the wonderment of the generation that 
follows them. And so, perchance, will the world go on; until 
the last of the redeemed has been gathered into Christ’s garner, 
and faith is swallowed up in sight. A religion without any 
doubts or difficulties might be suited for such beings as the 
seraphim, but it could hardly by any possibility be a religion for 
such a creature as man. 

We say that these things may probably happen, because as a 
matter of fact they have happened. When 8. Austin in his ‘ De 
Civitate Dei’ argues against the existence of antipodes, he does 
so under the impression that the fact of their existence would in 
some way imperil the truth of Christianity. We see that he was 
mistaken alike in his facts and in the supposed consequences of 
those facts. An instance of the second kind of difficulty may 
be seen in the well-known case of Galileo. To ws, brought up 
to regard the Copernican theory of the earth’s rotation round 
the sun as practically proven, it seems a source of wonderment 
that such texts as ‘ He has made the round world so sure that it 
cannot be moved’ should have been pressed with such naked 
literalness. As, however, the case of Galileo is somewhat thread- 


bare, let us glance for a moment at a later illustration of our 
position, 
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A very aged Presbyterian minister told the present writer that 
when he, Dr. , Was a young man, he was assured that there 
was not one in ten among those who walked the boards of the 
Parliament House in Edinburgh who did not believe David 
Hume’s argument against miracles to be triumphant. Now, for 
aught we know to the contrary, there may exist now, as there 
existed then, a considerable number of Scottish advocates who 
are more or less sceptical concerning the truth of Christianity. 
But respect for their own credit, as men of intellect and culture, 
would most certainly prevent them from expressing the slightest 
confidence in anything now felt to be so weak as the once cele- 
brated reasoning of Hume. ‘ All which Hume has made out,’ 
says a writer of our day, ‘and this he must be considered to 
‘ have made out, is, that no evidence can be sufficient to prove a 
‘ miracle to any one who did not previously believe the existence 
‘ of a being or beings with supernatural power; or who believed 
‘himself to have full proof that the character of the Being 
‘whom he recognises is inconsistent with His having seen fit 
‘ to interfere on the occasion in question.’ This reduction to a 
minimum of the effect of Hume’s elaborate essay is not the 
work of one of ‘the restrained and shackled’ clergymen to 
whom Mr. Greg refers in his eloquent and touching preface. It 
is the language, as many may remember, employed by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill in book iii. chap. 24, of his ‘System of Logic.’ 
Now it is our deliberate conviction, that Mr. Greg’s small 
volume is replete with arguments which are calculated to dazzle 
and perplex for the moment as effectually as did that of Hume, 
but which in another age will be considered to prove just about 
as much as is proved by that of the famous sceptic of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is desirable before proceeding further, that we should state 
what we understand by the words which our author has chosen 
for his title. If we were to attempt to make a brief epitome of 
the ‘ Creed of Christendom,’ we do not know that we could do 
it more befittingly than in the following words :—‘ That, in 
* consequence of an original and hereditary enfeeblement, man— 
‘ every man without distinction—has lost the power of fulfilling, 
‘ and even of thoroughly knowing, his duty upon this earth, and 
‘ of assuring the salvation of his soul after his death, and that 
‘thus he would have perished without resource, if God had not 
‘ come in human form to re-open to him the sources of pardon, 
‘ of virtue, and of life.’ 

We conceive this summary to be a fair one. It represents the 
mind of the vast majority of Christians, spread over a wide 
extent both of time and space. It is the groundwork of the 
religion professed alike by Cowper and by Fénélon, by Nikon 
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and by Laud, by Baxter and by Ken, by Loyola and by Knox. 
On it are based the writings of the Schoolmen as well of Luther, 
of S. Bernard and 8. Anselm, of 8. Augustine and 8S. Athanasius, 
of S. Chrysostom and S. Cyprian. Further back we will not, 
for the moment, extend our list of names. As regards the 
statement itself, it has been already remarked in this Re- 
view, that it might have proceeded from a member of almost 
any of the largest bodies of Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, Orientalists, Roman Catholics: and this is in itself 
no slight proof of the genuineness of the claim here made for 
it. E contrario, if we find any proposition put forth as part of 
the ‘Creed of Christendom’ which would not command the 
assent of a fair majority of Christians, which would not be 
acknowledged by that majority as a true representation of its 
sentiments, we conceive that we have a right to repudiate it. If, 
for example, any man should say that ‘the Christian conceives 
‘ that, by an arbitrary decree of the Most High, the virtuous soul 
‘ will be assigned to happiness, and the vicious soul to misery,’ 
we should suppose that what he really had in view was not the 
‘Creed of Christendom,’ but simply the ‘Creed of Calvinists.’ 
That the Calvinists are a large and influential part of Christen- 
dom is undeniable; but no man is justified in taking a part for 
the whole: and we regret that this should have been done by 
Mr. Greg, not only in the passage just cited from his book (p. 
279), but in other passages also, if not so directly, yet at least 
by implication. 

But having stated in its briefest form what we conceive to be 
the ‘Creed of Christendom,’ the further question then arises, 
What is the basis of this Creed? by what steps did we, who pro- 
fess it, arrive at such a conviction? That this is a distinct 
question from the previous one concerning the substance of the 
Creed may seem too obvious a truism to require statement. 
And yet the distinction does seem to be very frequently ignored ; 
sometimes by the defenders of the faith, but still more often by 
its assailants. Such confusion of thought has a tendency to 
prejudice the case. It would indeed be more desirable that we 
could all act up to the Apostolic precept, and be ready to give 
an answer to every man that asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in us.! But the task, in such days as those in which God’s 
providence has cast our lot, is not an easy one. It must often 
happen that numbers whose entire life would be to them a 
burden and an unreality, if it were not for their firm and prac- 
tical grasp of the ‘Creed of Christendom,’ may have so little 
experience in the analysis of their own sentiments and mental 
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processes as to be unable to afford to others, with anything like 
precision, a statement of the grounds of their belief. Far from 
being prepared with such an apologia as 8. Peter exhorts us to 
cultivate, they would probably injure the strength of their case 
in the eyes of bystanders, by the apparent want of connexion 
between their premisses and their conclusions. 

Nevertheless such discrepancy would, on any other subject 
but that of religion, receive its due meed of allowance. Words- 
worth, in one of his earliest ballads, has urged that children 
may be ‘ taught the practice of lying’ by the injudiciousness of 
parents, who insist on a reply, not merely to the question 
whether they prefer one thing or place to another, but to the 
further demand why they prefer it. Nor is the difficulty con- 
fined to children. Many will recollect the story of Lord Mans- 
field’s advice to a man who, though untrained to legal habits, 
expected to be called upon to exercise judicial functions in a 
distant colony, ‘Give your decisions, they will generally be 
‘right, but do not give your reasons, for they are sure to be 
‘wrong.’ The eminent judge knew his friend to be a man of 
strong sense, but he also knew that he was a person unac- 
customed to inquire into his own grounds of action, and that he 
would most probably fail in discerning, and in explaining to 
others, the real grounds on which his conclusions were based. 
We might cite, as bearing on this theme, a passage of much 
beauty from Professor Shairp’s ‘ Essay on Wordsworth. But it 
it unnecessary ; for here at least, if we mistake not, we have 
Mr. Greg on our side. ‘ The only occasions, he writes at 
p- 276, ‘on which a shade of doubt has passed over my convic- 
‘tion of a future existence, have been when I have rashly 
‘ endeavoured to make out a case, to give a reason for the faith 
‘ that is in me, to assign ostensible and logical grounds for my 
‘ belief.” If we feel the responsibility of essaying any such task 
within the brief space which our limits allow, the sentiment 
does not spring from any fear of causing ‘a shade of doubt’ in 
our minds, but simply from the dread of failure in the attempt 
to set the grounds of our belief before others. 

But it seems a duty to run the risk: nec ullum periclum sine 
periclo vincitur. Having summarily stated what we believe, we 
proceed to consider why we believe it. 

To us there appear to be three great factors of Christian 
degma: human reason, the Bible, the teaching of the Universal 
Church. Human reason is certainly competent, as an Apostle 
has told us, to demonstrate from the works of creation ‘ the 
eternal power and Godhead’ of the Creator. It also plays a 
highly important part in the adjustment of tradition with Holy 
Scripture, in the exegesis of Scripture, and in the consideration 
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of the nature of the claims made by revelation: for, with the 
lamented Charles Marriott, we certainly hold that it is impos- 
sible for any man heartily to believe that in which he does not 
in some sense think that he sees'reason. The second factor, 
the Bible, comes to most men last in point of time, as it certainly 
comes last, taken as a whole, in the history of mankind. For 
the Christian Church must have taught for at least sixteen 
years without any writings of the New Dispensation to appeal 
to. People often talk im a lax manner, which seems to imply 
forgetfulness of this important fact. One might imagine from 
their language, that after S. Paul had been struck down on the 
road to Damascus, his primary duty on the recovery of his 
sight must have been the study of the Holy Gospels. They 
forget that at that period not one of the four had been published, 
and that the Apostle’s own Epistle to the Thessalonians is most 
probably prior in point of date to any one of them. 

Now references to the Bible, and certain difficulties connected 
with it, must occupy the latter part of this short paper; but, 
before we arrive at that portion of our critique, it is necessary 
to dwell a little on tradition and the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. It strikes us as not a little remarkable, that throughout 
Mr. Greg’s book of nearly 300 pages, there is not, we believe, 
one single allusion to the claim of the Christian Church to 
teach. Yet surely, if the Church’s authority be resisted or con- 
demned, it ought not to be wholly ignored. To say nothing of 
the testimony borne by Scripture in favour of that claim, the 
existence of the Church as a teaching body during the first 
fourteen centuries after the Christian era, cannot seriously be 
called in question. Take the lectures of M. Guizot, ‘Sur la 
Civilisation en France.’ M. Guizot is a layman, a Protestant, a 
statesman, and not one of the ‘ restrained and shackled’ clergy- 
men. Yet M. Guizot declares that, throughout the earlier 
Middle Ages, but for the Christian Church the Christian religion 
must have perished. M. Michelet, and M. Michelet’s reviewer 
in the Edinburgh some twenty-two years since ( Mr. John Stuart 
Mill), give very similar evidence; evidence which might from 
the mouth of lay witnesses be multiplied indefinitely. Indeed 
laymen occupy a conspicuous place in the Church history of the 
time. It would be no slight gap that would be effected in 
medizval annals, were we to strike out all notice of the influence 
exercised by such men as Alfred of England, Louis IX. of 
France, and the poet Dante. And what these men effected on 
a large scale, was re-enacted by other laity within the smaller 
circles accessible to them. Of course the work of the priest- 
hood was closely intertwined with that of such lay sons of the 
Church: the great poem of Dante could hardly have had an 
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existence apart from the works of S. Augustine, 8. Gregory, 
and the Angelic Doctor. But of the existence of a very con- 
siderable amount of laic thought and action in the Medizval 
Church there can be no question whatever. 

Can it be fairly said, that since the disruption wrought by the 
Reformation the teaching of the Catholic Church has been in 
abevance? We apprehend not, so far as regards the great 
central truths which compose that ‘Creed of Christendom? 
herein set forth. For, by every law of evidence, the agreement 
on certain points between parties who differ strengthens the 
proof on behalf of those points wherein they so agree. The 
doctrine that man’s nature has in some way become estranged 
from God, and that God sent His Son into the world to redeem 
mankind, is as much the ‘ Creed of Christendom’ now as it was 
a thousand years ago; neither bas it been shown that any 
doctrine which can be justly termed the property of Christen- 
dom at large has been disproved, or had to be retracted. 

But not only has the Church set forth this Gospel in hymns 
such as the ‘Te Deum,’ in creeds such as that of Nicza, in 
prayers such as the Litany employed by the English Church, 
and in catechisms and treatises; but appeal is also made toa 
written book. The writer of these lines had the good fortune 
to be warned in boyhood against the error of those who would 
make this book in and by itself the sole source of the Christian 
faith. His father, a layman, deeply respecting many good men 
of the Evangelical school, and owning many obligations to the 
excellence of their precepts and examples, yet pointed out the 
great debt which we all owe to tradition, as in all the concerns 
of practical life so also in that most important one of religion. 
His earliest recollection in connexion with the famons dictum 
of Chillingworth was the conviction that it was false, hollow, 
and utterly untenable; a conviction which the experience of 
thirty years has simply deepened and intensified. Not long 
after his first acceptance of this teaching, he received from his 
master, as a present on leaving school, the ‘Table Talk’ of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and therein he read as follows :—‘ It is now 
‘twenty years since I read Chillingworth’s book, but certainly 

‘it seemed to me that his main position, that the mere text of 
‘ the Bible is the sole and exclusive ground of Christian faith 
‘and practice, is quite untenable against the Romanists. It 
‘entirely destroys the conditions of a Church, of an authority 
‘ residing in a religious community, and all that holy sense of 
‘brotherhood which is so sublime and consolatory to a medli- 
‘tative Christian. Had I been a Papist, I should not have 
‘ wished for a more vanquishable opponent in controversy. I 
* certainly believe Chillingworth to have been in some sense a 
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* Socinian.” With Coleridge’s dictum may be compared the 
experience of Kant. That famous metaphysician declares, that 
certain Protestant bodies in Germany were wont to say to him, 
‘ Do not go to man for your belief, but look for yourself in the 
Bible, the Word of God.’ Only, says Kant, they always 
added, ‘ But mind, you must not find anything there that we do 
‘not find; because if you do you are wrong.’ ‘ My good 
‘ friends,’ was the natural retort of the philosopher, ‘ you had 
‘ much better tell me beforehand what you do find, and then I 
‘ shall know what to look for.’ And in point of fact, by Augs- 
burg Confessions, by Westminster Confessions, and similar 
documents, Protestant communities do tell us pretty plainly 
what to look for; nor do we know of any single communion 
that really acts upon that cuckoo-cry of ‘the Bible, and the 
Bible only,’ however eagerly they may repeat it. 

We have spoken for a moment of individual experience. 
Mr. Greg implies in the opening sentences of his book that such 
experience as the above is very rare. An inquirer, he says, 
finds the Chillingworthian view of the Bible ‘to be universal 
‘among all religious sects, and nearly all religious teachers ; 
‘ all at least of whom in this country he is likely to hear.’ If 
this be really true, we regard it as a great misfortune. But we 
certainly did hope that other inquirers beyond our own circle 
had heard of Coleridge, had looked at some such books as Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘Church Principles considered in their Results,’ 
had in some way come across Roman Catholics or High-Church 
Anglicans so as to be convinced that Chillingworth’s creed, 
however popular, was assuredly not the ‘ Creed of Christendom.’ 
We believe that Dean Hook is perfectly justified in saying that 
neither Luther, Melancthon, or Calvin ever promulgated any 
such principle as that of Chillingworth ;' and if in the present 
day all those ‘ who profess and call themselves Christians’ could 
be polled, we do not imagine that it would be possible to obtain 
the suffrages of one-third of their number in its favour, Con- 
sequently it seems strange to us that the very first words of 
Mr. Greg’s book should be the following :— 


‘When an inquirer, brought up in the popular theology of England, 
questions his teachers as to the foundations and evidence of the doctrines 
he has imbibed, he is referred at once to the Bible as the source and proof 
ofall. “The Bible,” and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.’ 


Surely it should after this be understood that Mr. Greg’s 
book is an attack, not so much upon the ‘ Creed of Christendom ’ 
as upon ‘the popular theology of England.’ 

This is not the only general principle whereon we find our- 
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selves at variance with our author, and consequently more or 
less precluded from following him with any satisfaction into 
details. We would specially indicate as samples of this wide 
and pervading difference (1) his views respecting dogma; (2) 
his convictions respecting the faith of other men. 

1. As regards dogma our author speaks as follows :—‘ Reli- 
‘ gious truth is therefore necessarily progressive, because our 
‘ powers are progressive—a position fatal to all positive dogma.’ 

Now we by no means deny that there is a sense in which the 
Christian Church, like its Divine Founder while on earth, in- 
creases in wisdom. But why is this admission fatal to dogma? 
Let us take the case of another science which, like theology, 
is a deductive science, that of mathematics. In mathematics 
certain leading truths, enshrined in Euclid’s Elements of Geo- 
metry, may fairly be regarded as dogmas. Such are, for ex- 
ample, these following :—The three angles of every rectilinear 
triangle are altogether equal to two right angles: in all right- 
angled triangles the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
squares of the remaining sides. Now from age to age our 
knowledge of mathematical truth is progressive. The Alex- 
andrian geometricians discover for us the properties of the 
conic sections; Descartes applies algebraic notations to geo- 
metry; Leibnitz and Sir Isaac Newton simultaneously invent 
the wonderful method of analysis involved in the principles 
of fluxions, or of the differential calculus; Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton has just bequeathed to us a theory of quater- 
nions; and many look forward to fresh triumphs which shall 
place the integral calculus on a more scientific and less 
empirical basis than that which it at present occupies. Never- 
theless, throngh all these discoveries the positive dogmas 
recorded by Euclid remain absolutely firm and unshaken. And, 
indeed, fixedness in first principles, far from thwarting scientific 
progress, in some cases absolutely aids it. ‘He never forgot,’ 
says Dorner, in speaking of Origen, ‘the difference between 
‘ that which was certainly believed by the Church and his own 
‘ theological speculations ; nor failed to command unconditional 
‘ recognition for the latter, while content that the former should 
‘ be simply examined and tested. J¢ is such an equilibrium of the 
‘ fived and the alterable as this that renders progress possible in 
‘ the Church. Most utterly, then, do we deny the correctness 
of Mr. Greg’s dogmatic and unsupported assertion, that pro- 
gressiveness in truth is fatal to all positive dogma. 

2. With all of us, except the exceedingly devout, it is a 
difficult task to realize the unseen. The world, with all its 


2 On the Person of Christ. Section ii. chap. i. (Div. i. vol. ii. p. 105, Eng. T'r.) 
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charms and glories, is present to the senses, and too often 
effaces the recollection of the truths apprehended by fuith 
alone. The ‘ philosophical theist’ believes, with the Christian, 
that all our thoughts, words, and: actions are known to God. 
Even Xenophon could see how much influence upon conduct 
teaching of this sort ought to exercise; and he justly eulogizes 
his master Socrates for enforcing it on his hearers." But which 
of us from day to day, from hour to hour, really brings home to 
his conscience this solemn truth? How many of our thoughts 
and utterances would be simply impossible, if we did realize the 
Omnipresence of the Creator; if we always kept in mind that all 
‘things are naked and laid bare to the eyes of Him with whom 
‘we have to do!’ But if we were to tell any assertor of the 
doctrine, whether theist or Christian, that his inconsistency 
proved that he did not really believe what he professed, such a 
speech would justly, we think, expose us to the charge of a lack 
of fairness and of charity. 

Now we cannot help fearing that Mr. Greg does expect 
Christians to act up to their faith on pain of being thought 
unbelievers in their own creed. In the fifteenth chapter of his 
book, he discusses the question whether ‘ Christianity is a 
revealed religion.’ In a note he admits that those who accept 
the doctrine of the Incarnation must necessarily regard the 
teaching of Christ as a divine revelation. But his statement 
includes an insinuation which is—so far as our knowledge of 
theistical works extends—something absolutely singular and 
unique. His words are as follow :— 


‘Those who believe that Christ was God—if any such really exist— 
must of course hold that everything He taught was ipso facto a diviue 
revelation. With such, all argument and inquiry is necessarily sus- 
pended,’—P. 208, 


Now it is hardly possible that Mr. Greg, a man of warm and 
generous mind, can have intended to insinuate that the vast 
body of Trinitarian Christians, whose views he opposes, are 
one and all deliberate hypocrites, saying one thing and meaning 
another ; what he must mean is, we presume, that the vast majo- 
rity, nine hundred and ninety-nine in every thousand, of those 
who profess the Divinity of Christ, do not realize the meaning 
of their own words, and consequently must be set down as dis- 
believers in the mystery of the holy Incarnation. To us this 
charge appears just as fair and charitable as that to which 
we have just referred. There are probably thousands of theists 
who unconsciously disbelieve in the Omnipresence of God ; and 
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there may be thousands of professing Trinitarians who are un- 
consciously semi-Arian, or possibly even Socinian, in heart. But 
when we think on various phenomena of Church history ; when 
we call to mind such a life as that of an Athanasius, an Augus- 
tine, a Bernard, a Xavier, a Henry Martyn; when we think of 
all that is involved in high mystical views of the Holy Eucharist, 
whether set forth by Cyril of Jerusalem, by Luther, by 
Bellarmine, or by Donne; when we consider Christian hymns, 
from the almost Apostolic bas dye to the medizval ‘ Dies Ire,’ 
and Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages;’ when we reflect on that vast 
multitude of men and women of every age and country and 
condition who have lived and died on the spiritual food of ‘the 
‘most powerful thought that ever addressed itself to a human 
‘ imagination,’’ we feel utterly at a loss how to argue with a 
writer who says to us, ‘You none of you believe this.’ Sure 
we are that we are speaking for tens of thousands when we 
declare that there are those to whom, without belief in the 
Incarnation, life would be a burden, and the history of man- 
kind a wholly insoluble enigma. 

But what further can we say to one who, with all the varied 
and accumulated evidence of sincerity before him, seems unable 
even to conceive that Christians do really hold their Lord and 
Saviour to be God? To an ordinary opponent we might be 
inclined to recommend the study of Mr. Liddon’s ‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’ or Mr. Plumptre’s ‘Christ and Christendom.’ But 
we have not so far compared Mr. Greg’s admissions respecting 
Holy Scripture with Mr. Liddon’s or Mr. Plumptre’s method of 
appeal to its teaching, as to be able to decide how far the 
lecturers reasonings of these devout and able writers would, 
on Mr. Greg’s principles, be admissible. In the meantime the 
best statement in opposition to our author’s form of Socinianism 
would probably be found in what may be termed the S. Helena 
paper on the Person of Christ. Whether it was actually dictated 
by Napoleon or not, does not affect the value of the general 
argument. In any case, theists who acknowledge God’s 
providential government of the world would do well to ponder 
over the following words: ‘ There is no God in heaven if a mere 
‘man has been able to conceive and execute with full success 
‘ the gigantic design of securing for himself supreme worship, 
‘ by usurping the name of God. Jesus Christ is the only one 
‘ who has dared this.’ ? 





1 Arthur Hallam. 

2 The original document, a very short one, may be seen in the excellent work of 
a French barrister, M. Nicolas, who believes in its authenticity : ‘ Etudes philoso- 
phiques,’ 3°™¢ partie, chap. i. (Paris : Vaton.) It has twice appeared in English in 
organs of the Scottish Episeopacy : in the Gospel Messenger, 1857; and in the 
Scottish Guardian for July 1866. 
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Disbelieving not only in the divinity of Christ, but also in the 
belief of others in that central doctrine of Christianity, Mr. 
Greg rejects, as might be expected, the truth of Christ’s resur- 
rection. His chapter on this vital point is a very singular one. 
The records (that is to say, the four holy Gospels) are in his 
judgment ‘ quite sufficient to prove that something of the kind’ 
—the italics are Mr. Greg’s—‘ occurred.’ 


‘ The agreement of the several accounts shows that something of the kind 
occurred ; their discrepancies show that this occurrence was not exactly 
such as it is related to have been.’—P. 193. 


Mr. Greg proceeds to argue that S. Mark’s account is the 
most trustworthy. By comparing it with the rest he arrives 
at the conclusion that our Lord’s body was taken away, that a 
figure dressed in white told the women that Christ was risen, 
and that the women saw some one whom they believed to be 
Him. Having shown to his own satisfaction that the discrepan- 
cies will not allow us to accept more than this, Mr. Greg gives 
his readers the choice of three theories: Firstly, that our 
Lord may have been not really and entirely dead when taken 
down from the cross; secondly, that He may have been really 
and entirely dead, and that His apparition to His disciples may 
belong ‘to that class of appearances of departed spirits for 
‘which so much staggering and bewildering evidence is on 
‘record;’ or, thirdly, that the women ‘mistook some passing 
individual for their crucified Lord.’ After giving us, however, 
the choice of these three theories, our author adds, ‘ We do not 
ourselves definitively adopt any of these hypotheses’ (p. 199) 
Now the question of the Resurrection has been well treated by 
many recent authors. Mr. Plumptre’s discussion of the subject 
in the book just named is extremely good; M. de Pressensé’s, 
in his ‘Jésus-Christ, Son Temps, Sa Vie,’ &c.! perhaps still better. 
M. de Pressensé argues : that had our Lord been taken from the 
cross alive, (1) His subsequent existence would have been that 
of a mangled mutilated man, and not that free, glorious, ethereal 
life which we read of during the great forty days; (2 and 3) 
that no men can ever be shown to have risen from the depths of 
despair to the heights of joy and courage in the way the Apostles 
did on the strength of a mere vision, or a sheer mistake. For 
details we must refer the reader to Pressensé’s work, or (as we 
believe may be done with equal confidence) to Norton ‘On the 





1 Paris: Meyrueis. We regret to be compelled to state M. de Pressensé’s Pro- 
testantism has led him into some grave mistakes. These, however, does not affect 
his anti-infidel reasonings, which are singularly clear and forcible, and well desery- 
ee the praise bestowed on the book by Father Hyacinthe and Archbishop 

arboy. 
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Genuineness of the Gospels.’ In the meantime, it is remarkable 
that the change in the tone and temper of the Apostles so con- 
stantly urged by Christian apologists is most fully admitted by 
Mr. Greg :— 


‘We know that the Apostles, during the lifetime of their Lord, were 
very far indeed from imbibing His spirit, or fully a ngenon His 
doctrine. ‘hey could not embrace or endure the sublime conception 
of a suffering Teacher and Redeemer; of a victory to be achieved by 
death ; they were dismayed and confounded by their Maker’s crucifixion ; 
they had no expectation of His resurrection; and when His hour of 
calamity arrived, “they all forsook Him and fled.” Disciples who so 
little resembled and so imperfectly understood their Lord during His 
life, could not be adequate representatives or expounders of His religion 
after His death, unless some new or strange influence had come upon 
them of energy sufficient to rectify their notions and to change ‘their 
characters. The death and resurrection of Christ must have worked, and 
evidently did work, a very great modification in many of the notions of 
the inedine Apostles, and materially changed their point of view of our 
Lord’s mission.’—Pp. 169, 170, 


Undoubtedly. We agree with every word of this statement, 
and only. regret that necessary abbreviation has lessened its 
force. But how in the world did the resurrection of Christ 
affect His disciples, if it most probably never happened, and 
may be accounted by one of three hypotheses, any one of which 
would make it no resurrection at all? We can only suppose 
Mr. Greg to mean that the change in the Apostles was wrought 
by the combined influence of Christ’s death, which he thinks 
most likely true, and of His resurrection, which he thinks most 
likely a fable. Not, however, having space to pursue this sub- 
ject further, we here quit it with the following words of a 
layman, Mr. Peter Bayne :— 


‘Any one accustomed to the valuation of historical evidence will, on 
reflection, admit that, when several witnesses affirm a particular fact, one 
almost infallible test of their correctness is that their statements are con- 
fused and various in matters of detail. Only when the statement is con- 
cocted beforehand are the witnesses of a tale unanimous. The variations 
in the evangelical account of the resurrection, turning as they do upon 
sequence of time, number of persons, order of incidents, are precisely 
and convincingly those which, supposing the witnesses to speak the truth, 
they could not possibly have invented. Norton points out, with his usual 
force and felicity, that by precisely the same kind « of argument as sceptics 
bring forward to discredit the narrative of the resurrection, the assassina- 
tion of Cesar could be proved to have never occurred.’! 


We must now turn to another phase of the question. Mr. 
Greg’s book is, for the most part, a summary of all possible 
objections to the evidence adduced on behalf of Christianity as 


1 Fortnightly Review, vol. iv. (First Series), Art. on the ‘ New Life of Christ,’ by 
Strauss. 
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commonly held and understood. In one point of view the 
advantage of an assailant in this species of warfare is immense. 
Brief and trenchant assertions can be made in a few lines 
which require many pages of explanation by way of reply. It 
must be ever thus. Rousseau, with all the skill of a man of 
true genius, has compressed the general objection to the argu- 
ment derived from prophecy into a single half-page of his 
‘Emile.’ A masterly reply from M. Nicolas occupies some 
fifty pages of his ‘ Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme.’ 
Similarly, a full examination of all Mr. Greg’s difficulties would 
require at least a dozen numbers of this Review, if they were 
devoted to that task and to nothing else besides. 

Now it may be said, that if there be any doctrine lying open 
to plausible objections, to which you do not all see an imme- 
diate answer, you ought to renounce that doctrine. Such a 
line of conduct is, of course, conceivable; and its observance 
would lead persons, according to their individual temper and 
resources, to very strange and very varied results. In all human 
probability no two persons would be found to agree. Speaking 
for himself alone, the present writer must frankly declare that, 
if he followed out such a principle, he could not possibly stop 
at the point where Mr. Greg has stopped. The plausible objec- 
tions to ‘philosophic theism’ seem to him quite as serious 
as those which can be alleged against Christianity. To 
Mr. Greg the former class of objections may appear to be 
of a hollow and cavilling character. That is precisely what 
we think of a large number of his objections to revelation. 
Prince Albert de Broglie, in his admirable critique upon the 
‘ Religion Naturelle’ of M. Jules Simon, asks how many persons 
M. Simon could persuade to sign his manifesto of doctrine ; 
which is, indeed, almost identical with that of Mr. Greg. If 
we may judge from such testimony as comes in our way, the 
adherents of these two earnest and highly-gifted men would be 
very few. Christians would stand aloof, not as questioning 
theism, but as being dissatisfied with mere theism alone, 
because it does not seem to them to be anything like the whole 
of God’s gracious gift of knowledge concerning things divine, 
Atheists, Comtists, pantheists of every description, will feel no 
sympathy with the views of one who believes in a personal God, 
and in His justice and providence, and who cherishes (to his honour 
be it spoken) so high a tone of morality, and such a deep sense 
of the sinfulness of sin. ‘ Pantheism,’ it has been truly said, 
‘is vague in its ideal of duty, and hence it is slow to censure 
* what we call evil and what 7 calls a lower good; never meet- 
‘ing sin with wrath against the sinner, but rather putting it 
‘down with pity for the man who is fated to do the ugly work 
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‘ of the universe.’ ‘ Positivism,’ says the same writer, ‘ does not 
‘fall into the same blunder as the old school of infidelity, and 
‘roundly declare the tidings of religion to be false: she suspends 
‘her judgment. She is not so rash as to say that there is no 
‘Supreme Being, and no immortality; but she says that you 
‘cannot prove the existence of a Deity, and a life beyond the 
‘rave. We borrow these words from a magazine of far other 
tone and tendencies than this which the reader holds in his 
hand. But they seem to proceed from a calm bystander,! and 
to justify our conviction of the deep gulf which lies between the 
disciples of a Spinoza, or a Comte, and Mr. Greg. 

But having spoken of the advantage possessed by such an 
assailant as our author, we have now to speak of a disadvantage. 
It is this: ¢hat no merely or even mainly negative book on 
religion has ever been known to live. A few short years, and 
Mr. Greg’s book will rest with the works of Celsus, Porphyry, 
Julian, Toland, Chubb, Tindal, and the like. That he is far 
superior to any of these in reverence, in earnestness, in faith, 
is perfectly true; but his book possesses, in common with theirs, 
this distinctive feature of negativeness, and the result will in- 
evitably prove identical. He may have effected some good in 
once more exhibiting the untenableness of that foolish cry, 
‘The Bible, and the Bible only; he may have done much 
momentary harm in unsettling the faith of those who have 
unhappily been nurtured in that imperfect scheme. The former 
portion of his task will be so much aid to those divines who, 
from Provost Hawkins, Mr. Sewell, the authors of the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’ &c. down to Mr. Vaux,' have been doing their 
best to disabuse the minds of their countrymen, and to show 
the futility of that most one-sided and hollow dictum. 

The main exceptions to the usual fate of would-be-destructive 
literature are probably the poems of Lucretius, the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. But are not these exceptions apparent 
rather than real? As regards Lucretius, there is much force in 
the suggestion of Mr. Sellar, that a great part of that poet’s 
frantic opposition to the idea of divine interposition in the 
ordering of the universe is an assault on the popular mythology 
of Greece and Rome, and not such as need really interfere with 
the Christian conception of a ‘ Reign of Law’ continually 
carried on by an all-wise Creator. And when we call to mind 
the philanthropy of Lucretius, and that sense of the infinite 





1 The author of a paper called the ‘Modern Spirit,’ in Fraser's Magazine for 
May 1867. 

2 «An Open Bible.’ A popular lecture, by the Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A. 
Price one penny. London: Palmer, 1868. Three thousand had been sold by 
last May ; we do not know how many since. 
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which has made his poem a favourite with such devout minds 
as that of John Keble, we shall hardly appear unreasonable if 
we decline to regard the ‘De Rerum Natura’ as a complete in- 
stance of the success of negative teaching. It is a keen sense 
of the beauty of his language, not sympathy with his atheism, 
which attracts readers to the pages of Lucretius. Rousseau 
again wins attention by his subtle analysis of human passion, 
by his proclamations of the glory of external nature, by his 
appeals to her dictates in opposition to the conventionalism of 
the eighteenth century, far more than by his profession of faith in 
the person of the Savoyard vicar. And if the real philanthropy 
of Voltaire, as evidenced in the case of Calas and others, if his 
wit and perfection of style still attract attention to some por- 
tions of his writings, yet of all the negative parts it may be 
safely asserted, with the language of a recent most able piece 
of criticism, that ‘the number of his readers is probably 
‘diminishing, and it is hardly likely that it should ever in- 
‘ crease.’ ' 

Now Mr. Greg is well aware of the imperfection of all mere 
negations. He says in his preface :— 

‘I trust that it will not be supposed that I regard this work in any 
other light than as a pioneering one. A treatise on religion that is chiefly 
negative and critical can never be other than incomplete, partial, and pre- 
paratory. But the clearing of the ground is a necessary preliminary to 
the sowing of the seed. Nor, I earnestly hope, will the book be regarded 
as antagonistic to the faith of Christ. It is with a strong conviction that 
popular Christianity is not the religion of Jesus that I have resolved to 
publish my views. What Jesus really did and taught, and whether His 


doctrines were perfect or superhuman, are questions which afford ample 
matter for an independent work.’ 


These words were published in a.D. 1850. We have now 
reached 1868. For eighteen years have our author's disciples— 
we know that he has such—been in possession of his negative 
results. For eighteen years have they waited, and waited in 
vain, for the positive doctrine which he is to impart to them. 
But men cannot go on for ever waiting thus. The adherents 
even of ‘ philosophical theism’ will be in danger of lapsing into 
pantheism and atheism, or else—may God of His mercy grant 
it—they will grow weary of the hesitating utterances of mere 
theism, and accept the simple declarations of the real ‘ Creed of 
Christendom.’ About 150 years ago, a French physician, La 
Mettrie, put forth a creed of which the following summary is 
given by Schwegler:—‘ Anything spiritual is a delusion, and 
‘ physical enjoyment is the chief end of man. As for belief in a 





1 From ‘ Voltaire as a Theologian, Moralist, and Metaphysician,’ in Fraser's 
Mag zine for November 1867, 
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‘ God, it is equally groundless and profitless. The world will 
‘never be happy till atheism is universal. Only then shall we 
‘ have no more religious wars; only then will those fearfulest of 
‘ fighting men, the theologians, disappear, and leave the world 
‘they have poisoned to return itself’! Positivists in our own 
day pronounce this kind of manifesto to be too fierce, and too 
confident. They admit it to have been a mistake; at any rate 
it has not answered; Christianity being on the whole, to all 
human appearance, far more vigorous now than it was when La 
Mettrie wrote. But will any greater success attend the haziness 
of a creed which says, ‘We know nothing about these things 
‘either in one direction or the other; we cannot affirm, we 
‘cannot deny’? It may be more fashionable for the moment, 
but the human heart sooner or later insists on some reply, and 
the mass of men would, we really believe, prefer outspoken 
atheism to such abnegation of all right to hold a creed at all. 

A similar cloud hangs over the far nobler and loftier doctrines 
of philosophic theists. They speak with stammering lips, and 
their ambiguous utterances fail to command for any length of 
time the attention of any large fraction of mankind. Let us, 
by way of illustration, set side by side the following declarations 
on a subject of vital importance which deeply affects the mind 
of thousands :— 


Creed of the Catholic Church. 


‘I believe. . the third day He rose 
again from the dead’ (Apostles’ 
Creed). ‘And the third day He rose 
again according to the Scriptures’ 
(Nicene Creed). 


Creed of a Philosophie Theist. 


‘I believe that “something of the 
kind occurred,” concerning which 
“three different suppositions may 
be adopted,” but “I do not myself 
definitively adopt any one of these 


three hypotheses.”’ 
Greg's Creed of Christendom, pp. 193, 199. 


For at least twelve hundred years has one of these declarations 
resounded through the homes and churches of Christendom. 
Where are the worshippers who are prepared to proclaim the 
opposing statements as part of their service? We say the 
worshippers, for we entirely agree with those who maintain that 
a religion, to be worthy of the name, must offer some reply to 
the questions:—(1) ‘ Whether there is a Supreme Being who cares 
‘for man? (2) Whether there is an after-life and a retribution ? 
*(3) Whether there is forgiveness of sins with God? ’? 





1 Handbook of the History of Philosophy, Dr. Stirling’s translation, p. 189. 
Edinburgh: Kdmonston & Douglas, 1868. 

2 We take these questions as set down by the late Mr. Isaac Taylor in his ‘ Re- 
storation of Belief.’ For remarkable and independent coincidence, see Prince 
Albert de Broglie’s reply to M. Jules Simon. 
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_ Now, before we comment upon Mr. Greg’s replies to these 
all-important queries, it is right to say that our narrow limits 
compel us at present to leave untouched very many of the really 
difficult, interesting, and thorny problems with which his work 
abounds. In our judgment none of these difficulties touch the 
essence of the ‘Creed of Christendom;’ and taken altogether 
they seem to us far less weighty and serious than those which 
beset the attempt to disbelieve the orthodox Christology, and to 
hold mere theism. Once allow their sense of the word ‘ super- 
stition,’ and the atheistic authors of the ‘Systéme de la Nature’ 
(published in 1770) seem to have reason and history too upon 
their side, when they affirm that ‘ any theism is necessarily but 
‘a direct step to superstition, for pure theism is a position not 
‘ possibly tenable.’ But we do not shrink from admitting that 
such a problem as the inquiry how the dogmatic value of 
Scripture can be maintained, if strictuess of verbal inspiration 
be given up, is a deeply important one, which has not yet been 
considered as it deserves. With much diffidence we venture 
to refer to an article in the Christian Remembrancer for January 
1863, entitled ‘Calvinism and Modern Doubt,’ as probably 
containing the -best approximation to a solution which has 
yet appeared. Then again, as regards prophecy, Mr. Greg 
seems to think that as good predictions as those of the Jewish 
seers may be found in heathen literature. Well, he has the 
whole range of Greek and Roman classics before him, and how 
many instances does the reader suppose that he adduces in 
support of his view? Precisely one. That most striking 
passage in the second book of Plato’s ‘Republic,’ which has 
been referred to by several Fathers of the Church, by Rousseau, 
by Archbishop Trench, by Mr. Oxenham, and numbers more, is 
here made the basis of a theory. Even granting (which we 
think fairly open to question) that the mental attitude of Plato, 
his drift and purport, when he penned those noble words, 
thoroughly resembled those of Isaiah when he composed what 
we make to be his 53d chapter; still, what is the value in 
such a case of an induction based upon a single specimen? 
We declare that the whole of Mr. Greg’s chapter on the 
Prophecies only leaves on our minds the impression of a single 
difficulty ; and it were strange indeed if with our imperfect 
knowledge some single one should not emerge. That single 
one is the existing state of the city of Damascus. 

A very learned Bampton Lecturer, Mr. Farrar, has pronounced 

Mr. Greg’s volume to be the most formidable assault of recent 
years upon what is usually considered orthodox Christianity. It 





1 Schwegler, as above, p. 191. 
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may be so; and in that case we must frankly avow that we have 
not much dread of the results of other books of the kind. As 
we have said more than once, few assailants—we must except 
M. Jules Simon—have exhibited anything like so high a moral 
tone, so ardent a desire for truth, so intense a hatred of evil. 
But even Mr. Greg appears to us to be not wholly free from 
that hastiness in accepting negative conclusions which is so 
characteristic of all his school. We wish that they would 
sometimes call to mind a sublime thought of Origen in his 
‘Contra Celsum.’ As, says that great thinker,—as Christ for a 
time kept silence before His judges, even so does He now often 
keep silence, and bide His own time until He sees fit to speak. 
Mr. Greg assumes the spuriousness of the Book of Daniel. 
Before he publishes another edition of his book, let him under- 
take a serious reply to the wondrous learning and powerful 
arguments of Dr. Pusey’s great work, as well as to the labours 
of Hengstenberg. Books of such calibre cannot be simply 
ignored and put upon one side. If they are thus treated, we 
shall know what to think of the reasoners who so treat them. 
Again, there is the argument from the similarity of the Hebrew 
of Deuteronomy to the Hebrew of a far later age. Let him 
now answer the observations upon this topic put forth by Dr. 
William Smith! in his calm, learned, and able volume against 
Drs. Colenso and Davidson. We feel little doubt but that 
before long other difficulties (as that, for instance, concerning 
Damascus) may be satisfactorily grappled with. 

One word upon our appeals to lay authors in this paper. The 
great evolvers of dogmatic decisions in opposition to heresy 
have been commissioned servants of Christ, in the ministry of 
Ilis Church. This is only what might naturally be expected ; 
just as judges have most frequently been the creators of law, 
and physicians of the discoveries of medicine. But a consider- 
able number of the best apologists for Christianity have in all 
ages been laymen. If dogma has been thrown into shape and 
the mind of the Church been expressed by an Athanasius, an 
Augustine, an Anselm; the defence of the faith once for all 
delivered unto the saints has been waged not only by an Origen, 
a Butler, and other great ecclesiastics, but likewise by such 
champions as Justin, Tatiau, Minucius Felix, Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Pascal, Leslie, Nicolas, De Broglie, and many more such, 
who are all laymen. Perhaps the laity, mingling more with the 
world, have sometimes known more of the world’s mind, and can 
confront it better. Perhaps, too, the good providence of God 
has willed to overthrow the stock cry of priestcraft urged against 
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the clergy when fhey argue for His truth. If any of our readers 
feel themselves called upon to study the case on behalf of philo- 
sophic theism, we should recommend in the first place a perusal 
of the profession of the Savoyard vicar, which occupies about 
one-eighth part of Rousseau’s ‘Emile.’ Biblical criticism has 
added much to the attack in detail, but Rousseau’s genius has 
compressed into a small space the substance of the main attack 
on Revelation, and more recent scepticism has added but little 
to his masterly summary. Then let him read those admirable 
chapters in the ‘Etudes’ of M. Nicolas, which are specially 
directed against Rousseau. <A study of M. Jules Simon’s ‘ La 
Religion Naturelle’ should come next, to be conjoined with 
that singularly forcible and eloquent rejoinder by Prince Albert 
de Broglie, of which an epitome has recently been given in 
our own pages. If Mr. Greg’s book he read after the study of 
these four, a large amount of its strength and its weakness will 
be known and understood by anticipation. 

There is a great resemblance between the mind and reasonings 
of M. Simon and Mr. Greg. We think, with the late Isaac 
Taylor, that a religion does require plain answers to the questions 
propounded a few pages back, and that we seldom obtain such 
answers from theists. One of the most powerful parts of M. 
de Broglie’s essay consists of a comment on the reticence of M. 
Simon concerning the question whether God pardons the peni- 
tent. M. de Broglie expresses in vigorous language the writer's 
sense of the freezing chill which such a religion strikes to the 
hearts of all who know themselves to be sinners. Mr. Greg is 
in this respect far more outspoken than M. Simon. He declares 
(p. 245), and prints the words in italics, ‘ that there can be no 
forgiveness of sin. That he feels its sinfulness so deeply is 
the glory of his book: that he sees no road to forgiveness is but 
too probably only the logical consequence of his disbelief in the 
incarnation and atoning work of Christ. The possibility that 
by generous repentance, by earnest love, by the knowledge of 
his own weakness, the sinner may rise, in a strength not his 
own, to as high a place as that once occupied—nay even, in 
some few cases of special earnestness, to one higher still—is 
naturally enough denied by Mr. Greg. The fact that we are 
often unable to undo the external consequences of sin is accepted 
as a proof that there can be no pardon for the penitent. 

What marvel that, with such a tenet as part of its essence, 

‘ philosophic theism ’ has flourished by itselt—simply nowhere ? 
Not in Greece or Rome, where polytheism with all its deplorable 





1 Christian Remembrancer for April 1868, Art. ‘ Lines of Demarcation.’ 
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immoralities overlaid it ; not in India, where pantheism swallowed 
it up; not in Mahometan lands, where a book largely borrowed 
from the Bible has at any rate shielded the nakedness of its 
austerity; not in Palestine, where a revelation, with its cheering 
promises, protected and invigorated it; not in Christendom, 
where a fuller revelation has taken it under its fostering wing. 
For the reasons of this failure, we may refer to the paper 
in M. de Broglie’s ‘ Questions de Religion et d’ Histoire ;? we 
can only here call attention to the fact, and state our own con- 
viction, that those who reject a divinely-furnished sanction and 
addition to the truths they hold will not long, save in rare and 
isolated cases, retain possession of those truths themselves. 
Natural religion, blessed, fostered, and developed by Chris- 
tianity, is rich and powerful; natural religion, attempting to 
discard the aid of revelation, and to stand alone, is poor, and 
weak, and miserable. 

But ‘I earnestly hope,’ says Mr. Greg, ‘that my book will 
not be regarded as antagonistic to the faith of Christ.’ Pos- 
sibly it is not so, if Christ be not God, and if His Church has 
been permitted, despite His gracious promises, to practise 
fearful idolatry for more than 1800 years. If the Incarnation 
be one tremendous and awful falsehood, then—but not other- 
wise—this book is not antagonistic to the faith. It is true that 
just as M. de Broglie thinks of M. Simon and his small school, 
so do we (in company with lsaac Taylor) think of Mr. Greg and 
many more—that they are far more indebted to the influence of 
the Catholic verities than they themselves are at all aware. 
The very conception of a martyrdom for truth, which gives rise 
to one of the most pathetic passages to be found in Mr. Greg’s 
volume, or indeed in any work of this nature, was rarely heard 
of before the trial of One who said, ‘ To this end was I born, 
‘ and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
‘ witness unto the truth.” Many of the difficulties urged by 
Mr. Greg against the reception of that truth as embodied in 
the real ‘Creed of Christendom’ (which Mr. Greg almost 
throughout most mistakenly identifies with ultra-Calvinism), 
will, we trust, be considered from time to time in the pages of 
this magazine. And yet we feel very sadly and sorrowfully how 
large a part of Mr. Greg’s differences from us lie entirely 
beyond the reach of argument. To us such a volume as that of 
the lamented Dr. Mill against Strauss is convincing, satis- 
factory, and elevating ; and we say this after a careful study of 
Strauss’s volumes. Mr. Greg has apparently never looked at 
Mill, and it is very possible that its entire tone and ethos would 
to his mind seem all but unintelligible. To aman who finds it 
hard to conceive that thousands of all climes and ages have 
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believed and do believe, with all their heart and minds, in the 
mystery of the Holy Incarnation, a vast multitude of thoughts, 
and words, and deeds of Christians must ever remain a riddle 
and a mystery. Well, we at least are satisfied with our 
company. Sit anima mea cum sanctis/ Would that we could 
hope that such a mind as Mr. Greg’s could learn to be dis- 
satisfied with his associates, and to join the vast and con- 
tinuous and widespread throng of the worshippers of Christ 
the Lord ! 








Arr. II].—1. The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter 
Mapes. Collected and edited by Tuomas Wricurt, Esq. M.A. 
(Camden Society). 

2. Political Poems and Songs. Edited by Tuomas Wriaut, 

isq. M.A. Two vols. (Rolls Series.) 

3. The Repressor of overmuch Blaming of the Clergy. By 
Reemwatp Pecock, D.D. Edited by Cuurcattt Banine- 
ton, B.D. (Rolls Series.) 


WE are apt to think that the witty canon of §. Paul’s, who held 
up to the world’s ridicule the ‘drab-coated men of Pennsyl- 
vania,’ because he had lost a few hundreds by their repudia- 
tion, was purely a product of modern times; but, in fact, we 
have his exact counterpart in the twelfth century. At that 
period Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, and Rector of 
Westbury-upon-Trym, having been defrauded of some of his 
clerical dues by the intrusions on his domain of the Cistercian 
or’ White monks, determined to revenge himself on this already 
powerful order by his pen. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us of this 
quarrel, himself taking a lively interest therein, as a friend of 
the Archdeacon, and an enemy of the Cistercians, ‘He was a 
man,’ says Giraldus, ‘of conspicuous fame for his knowledge of 
letters, and illustrious for the wit of his courtly language. In 
high favour with Henry II., and one of the King’s travelling 
justices to administer the law, he was wont, when put to his 
oath to render justice to all, to make the reservation of Jews 
and White monks, to whom, he said, he would show neither 
justice nor equity. ‘ Wrong it were,’ said he, ‘that they should 
receive justice, who act unjustly towards all men.’ An abbot, 
highly extolling his monastery to the King, in the presence of 
the Arc hdeacon, as ‘ the place most hateful ‘to the devil,’ Mapes 
replied, ‘No doubt the spot is hateful to him, for here it is that 
many of his good friends receive castigation.’ ‘ Why so bitter 
against the Cistercians?’ said the Abbot. ‘Because I know 
well their immoderate claims,’ said the Archdeacon. ‘ Indeed, if 
‘you knew them better you would think them much more 
‘moderate,’ said the Abbot. ‘Thus the very devils are forced to 
‘speak the truth,’ answered the Archdeacon: ‘ moderate, indeed, 

‘is your claim, if judged by its merits..! Many other of these 
repartees are ‘recorded by Giraldus; but at diate the Arch- 


' Of course the point of this appears much better in the Latin. 
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deacon being on his sick-bed, and apparently near his end, a 
deputation of Cistercians went to him, to excite him to peni- 
tence for his hard sayings, and to propose, as an atonement, 
that he should take the habit of their Order. Upon this the 
Archdeacon summoned his servants, and said, ‘ Should J, in any 
‘fit of weakness or wandering sense, ask to be invested with 
‘the Cistercian habit, straightway bind me with chains and 
‘ restrain me as a lunatic.’ ‘Then he desired the monks to leave 
him, and that he might be troubled with such visitors no more. 

Walter Mapes considered that he had a mission, perhaps not 
a more disinterested one than that of Canon Sydney Smith to 
defend Chapters ; and this mission was to write down the new 
order, which, according to him, with all its pretences to austerity 
and extra holiness, was a great deal worse than the old ones. To 
his devotion to this mission we owe, in great part, those clever 
and spirited satires which are scattered up and down in 
medizval manuscripts, many of which have been collected and 
edited by the learned labours of Mr. Thomas Wright. For if, 
as Mr. Wright thinks, not many of Mapes’ own satires remain, 
and none of those which he specially directed against the 
Cistercians, yet, nevertheless, the Archdeacon sct the fashion, 
and gave the pattern for these pungent effusions, which are not 
to be regarded simply as ‘the expressions of hostility of one 
‘man against an order of monks, but of the indignant patriotism 
‘of a considerable portion of the English nation, against the 
‘encroachments of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny.’' These 
poems assumed a definite and special character, and were dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar designation, namely, ‘The Poems of 
Golias the Bishop.’ ‘Golias Poems’ came to be a term of 
distinct meaning. From this the French term goliard or 
goulard, implying a clerical satirist, wit, or buffoon, was drawn, 
which appears in Chaucer in an English dress. 


‘He was a jangler and a goliardeis, 
And that was most of sinne and harlotries.’ 
Miller's Tale. 


That these poems were intensely popular, the numerous 
translations made of them into French and English sufficiently 
testify. They were the foundation of the grand poem of Piers 
Ploughman, and, as a standing protest against ecclesiastical 
abuses, they may be held to have fitted men in no small degree 
for the teaching of Wycliffe, and afterwards for the Reforma- 
tion. But there is one special effect of them which we desire te 
notice before proceeding to give a few specimens of translations 
from Mr. Wright's collection, and that is, the effect which they 





1 Introduction to Mapes’ Poems (Camden Society). 
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may have had in creating the popularity which surrounded the 
first establishment of the friars in this country. In a remark- 
able passage in Piers Ploughman’s ‘Crede’ (which is a poem 
entirely distinct from the ‘ Vision’ of Piers Plougliman, and by 
another writer), the influence of the ‘ Golias Poems’ is suggested 
as the probable cause of the origin of the friars." ‘The old 
orders had been so held up to ridicule and contempt by these 
satires, that a new order, proceeding on entirely different prin- 
ciples, seemed naturally to arise out of them. If this were so, 
and the ‘ goliards’ were indeed instrumental in bringing so many 
proselytes to the ranks of the Mendicants, a curious retri- 
bution awaited them. For, in a few years’ time, when the first 
fervour of the friars had abated, and greed and luxury began 
to display itself among them, it was at the head of these orders 
that the whole power of clerical satire was hurled. Both the 
‘Crede’ and the ‘ Vision’ of Piers Ploughman exhibit this, and 
numerous sharp effusions upon the friars will be found in 
Mr. Wright’s volumes edited for the Master of the Rolls, and 
in the Appendix to Mr. Brewer's ‘ Eccleston.’ Lordly bishops 
and lazy monks are now almost forgotten, and every wit steps 
forward to have a fling at the ubiquitous and obtrusive brethren 
of §. Dominic or S. Francis, who jostled the parish priest out 
of his dues, levied toll upon the faithful in the very teeth of the 
monks, and made the trade of the pardoner of none effect, as 
notably appeareth in Dan Chaucer. And now to give some 
epecimens of these Golias Poems. The first, printed in Mr. 
Wright’s Camden Society Volume, ‘ The Revelation of Golias 
the Bishoppe,’ has, as he tells us, been frequently translated. 
Two versions are given in the Appendix, the first of which is in 
very harmonious English. As a specimen, take the satirist’s 
views on bishops, archdeacons, and rural deans :— 


‘ Woe to the horned? guydes of this poor mangled flock, 
That doth both hurt and maim the same with armed head, 
Whiles on their hornes they beare eche one of them a locke, 
And do not feede their sheape, but with their sheape are fedd. 
And yf he anie fault amonge the people finde, 
That our faithe is broken, to saye he will not spare, 
And drawe them to the lawe, and fast there doth them bynd, 
Till he hathe pulde their fleece, and made their purses bare. 


‘I read the chapter next, and there did understand 
The Archdeacon’s trade and life, whose course was next of all, 
lf anie thinge by chaunce did seape the Bisshoppe’s hand, 
With toothe and naile to snatche, and teares in peices small. 


1 *] trowe that some wikked wyght wroughte this orders, 
Thorugh that gleym of that gest that Golias is y-calde.’—1. 479 (Ed. Skeat). 
? Allusion to the mitre, 
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And whea he hears the pleas of persons at debate, 
In forme of canon lawe he worketh subtiltie ; 
For he the canon law can turne even in like sorte 
To Symon’s court, which is th’ Archdeacon’s mercurie. 
‘The Deane is th’ Archdeacon’s dogge, that waighteth near and farre ; 
But with the canon law his barkinge grees not well, 
For he doth discorde singe, and from the rule doth jarre, 
And is to Symon like that did both buye and sell. 
The Deane is like a hound that can the foote find out, 
And by the sent can seke where he may luker get, 
And can by sleight bringe in clerkes’ purses all about, 
Whom he had caught before within his maister’s nette.’ 


Nor do the inferior clergy fare any better than the dignitaries 
in the hands of this bitter satirist :— 


‘The person dothe commit the soules of all our sheepe 

Into the vicares hands, withe spirituall power ; 
But to himself the rentes and profittes he doth kepe, 

Which boldiie without feare he lettes not to devoure. 
He doth his wandringe soule in many partes devide, 

And dothe tenne churches hold or moe within his handes, 
And yet he cannot well in eche of these abide, 

Muche like an accedent, that in no case still stands. 
And higher is the roofe advaunced of his hawle, 

Then is Allhollowes churche, made highe with hands of men, 
In valewe eke much more did cost his weuches pall, 

Then all th’ alter is worth, that covereth altres tenne. 
He maketh toyles and parkes and buyldinges conninglie, 

And coynes, and other toyes, and ringis to weren on hande, 
And all this he dothe make of Goddes patrimonie, 

Whom he fees at his doore, and lettes him naked stand. 
The vicare rules the soules committed to his charge 

Even as he dothe his owne, for to the end he maye 
More freelie other leese, he lettes his own at large, 

First to be lost, and thus to missecheeffe leads the way. 
Thus all enormitie dothe from the clergie rise, 

And where they ought on God to set their mynde and care, 
They myddle with affayres and forbidden marchandise 

And occupie themselves with much unhonest ware.’ 


The next poem in the Camden volume isa very clever and 
spirited piece, and one of the most rhythmical in flow of the 
whole collection. It is called ‘ Metamorphosis Goliz Episcopi,’ 
and is, as Mr. Wright suggests, a satire upon the intrusions of 
the monks on the Universities. We think the ‘ Robertus 
theologus corde vivens mundo,’ about whom Mr. Wright is 
puzzled, can be no other than Grosseteste, the great light of 
Oxford in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and if so, 
this will to a certain extent determine the date of the poem. 

It is rather startling to find at that period the monks spoken 
of thus :— 

‘ Gens est hic nequitie, grex perditionis ; 
Impius, et pessimus beres Pharaonis, 
Speciem exterius dans religionis, 

Sed subest scintillula superstitionis. 
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‘ Gentis gens quisquilia, gens hwc infrunita, 
Cujus est cupiditas mentis infinita ; 
Istos ergo fugias, et istos devita; 
Et hiis ue respondeas “ non est sic” vel “ ita 


”»)? 
. 


With no less freedom, vigour, and smartness is the great 
medizval iniquity, the Court of Rome, with all its bribery and 
corruption, handled. Bishop Golias has clear and strong views 
upon the state of things in the Eternal City. We shall try to 
set these before the reader in a modern version, though we are 
far from being able to do justice to all the sharp antitheses of 
the Latin. 


GOLIAS ON THE LOMAN COUKT, 


‘Vice to scourge I shall not spare, though rebellious be my strain. 
How L[ hate the horied draught hiding drug of bitter pain ! 
How I hate th’ embroider’d robe covering breast of rugged steel ! 
And the braying ass in lion’s mantle cloth’d from head to heel. 


‘ Vile are they who dress their crimes in sunny looks of festival, 
Honey hanging on the lips while the heart is steep’d in gall! 
Tempting honey! but too often found to lack true honey’s sweet ; 
For the face to mask the bosom’s evil thoughts it is not meet. 


‘In the mouth are words of virtue, in the deed is crime and iil : 
Snowy white the outside coating, but within is pitchy still : 
When the head is sick and tainted all the members feel the woe ; 
When the root is bad and faulty will the fruits its nature show. 


* Rome’s the head of all the world, but the head in every sin; 
From this head impure and vicious evil streams their course begin : 
Vice flows on in rapid whirlpools from the source to utmost bend, 
And the river early tainted 1s polluted to the end. 


‘Rome will welcome all, but chiefly to their goods her welcome’s paid ; 
To her court they may have access, but her court’s a market made. 
Here’s a traffic for each honour, title, dignity, or right ; 

Money here cau work all marvels, turn the darkness into light. 


* Here’s a Consistory sacred where all causes may be tried, 
But for suitors and for counsel one fixed law will still abide : 
If your money be not ready, Rome knows nothing of your cause ; 
Whaoso makes the readiest payment ever pleads with most applause 


‘In the volume of Decretals there’s a chapter known at Rome 
Which prescribes that suitors ever with full hands to suit shall come. 
Give, if you would have it given; they’ve their suit as well as you, 
And the measure that you mete with to repay is ever due. 


‘In your case the rate of progress is the rate at which you pay: 
If you wish your suit to move on, bribes must ever clear the way. 
Arm’d with these you need not tremble, even if Tully’s self should plead; 
There’s an eloquence in ducats which you'll find unique indeed. 


‘ Of this court there’s not one member but of coin the charms can see, 
Coin, well marked, well rounded, beauteous in its fair benignity; 
Comely is its shape and pleasing, and in Rome ’tis well approved : 
When its voice is heard in pleading every barrier is removed. 
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‘Feed the hand with coin in plenty, you’ve a wisdom none can meet; 
F’en the lore of great Justinian vanquish’d lies before your feet. 
Canons of the ancient Fathers, what are these but chaff so light, 
Vain and useless! while on solid grain the purse is fasten’d tight. 


* Rome in other graces frugal, not iv avarice and greed, 

Has to spare for him who spares not, to the close is close indeed ; 

Gold is still its golden idol, and Saint I/ar/ of saints the best ; 

Of the altars where it worships, holy c/es¢ excels the rest. 
“1f the Pope you would petition, of this you may be assured, 

There’s no standing for the poor man ; to the rich the suit’s assured. 
Should the grudging hand be backward to produce the fitting sum, 
Straight he answers, “ You're a bungler, from your pipe ill accents come.” 


If you’re curious, know the title Papa draws its force from hence, 
For that he swcks down the viands bought at other folks’ expense ; 
Or if French you favour, rarely is the derivation found, 

Twice divide the Gallic paez, here is meaning apt and sound. 


‘Still his fees the Pope is seeking, and the whole oflicial tribe— 
Porter, Cardinal, and unner—none of them despise a bribe ;— 
All are seeking, and if haply you should one of ail neglect, 

Then a universal failure to your matter straight expect. 

Far and wide your gifts you scatter, nor do single gifts suffice ; 
You must still repeat the medicine, and repeat not once or twice.— 
O ye purses swelling roundly, straight to Rome I bid you wend ; 
Here you'll find a physic potent that shall your distension end. 


Here are foes to pouch right skilful that will gently ease its ware : 
First one pillage, then another ; gradually the spoil they share. 
Vain it were to mention singly each one of the robber band ; 

All conspire the purse to throttle, till it dies beneath their hand. 
Yet a marvel! like the Titan’s liver grows the purse once more ; 
Loses wealth again to find it, dies to flourish as before. 

Thus in her own special manner Rome upon the purse doth feed, 
That when it is emptied wholly, still the store is full indeed. 


Liberal suitors find their profit, and return with mitred head ; 
Jove assists them not to triumph, Pluto governs all instead. 
Honours now adorn the creature made by nature vile and dumb ; 
Thus from fish’s dung the jewel, from base clay do paintings come. 


To the rich by rich is given, that in turn they may obtain ; 

All donations have a reference to some future likely gain ; 

And the law that here’s established is well known and honour’d too, 
If of gifts to me you spare not, then I'll spare not gifts to you.’ 


The next three poems in the Camden volume breathe a sadder 
tone. In satirizing the inordinate covetousness of Rome, 
‘ Golias’ could speak of an evil which did h hi T- 

olias’’ could speak of an evil which did not touch him per 
sonally and nearly. But in the simoniacal, luxurious, and 
careless lives of the bishops of his own land he felt a present 
pressing grievance, and the tone varies accordingly. He had 
his complaint to make both as a Churchman and as a poet. 


‘Jam mendicat miseré chorus poetarum ; 
Nulli prodest imbui fonte literarum.’ 
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But, as a Churchman, in accents of deep earnestness he ex- 
claims :— 


* By doctors of the law the law’s made vain ; 
The lay-folk hate the clergy, peace is slain. 
No longer to the Cross men turn their eye, 
Nor does that symbol bless’d make discord fly. 
Man’s life is bounded by the shortest span, 
Yet where can love of truth be found in man ? 
The people justly scorn the priests of God ; 
Naught save confusion and fell strife’s abroad. 
Woe to the shepherds who the flock won’t feed, 
Nor when the wolf draws nigh to succour speed ; 
His steps they follow not Himself who gave, 
An offering of great price, men’s souls to save. 
Woe to those highly placed in Moses’ seat, 
Who their own precepts tread beneath their feet ; 
Like Moses do they stand in honour’s place, 
But not like Moses lead a life of grace. 
Woe to you hypocrites, children of woe! 
Who hide ill deeds beneath a specious show ; 
And, call’d to higher life your flock to lead, 
In error snare them and in error’s meed. 
Mens’ persons in respect ye have for gold,’ 
And ever to the poor your aid is cold ; 
Reason’s fair light and justice are oppress’d 
When he who gives the most obtains the best. 
As upon bribes ye seize with grasping hand, 
In vain the needy just redress demand : 
A vigorous championship the rich secure ; 
Codrus a limping help will find, if poor.’ 


The poem reprinted by Mr. Wright from Flacius, ‘ Ad 
Christi Sacerdotes,’ is a most spirited and beautiful exhortation 
on clerical responsibilities and duties, and can scarcely be called 
a satire, as there is no direct attack upon the clerks of the day 
contained in it. The next, however, called ‘Goliz Versus de 
Sacerdotibus,’ is of a different character. Here the attacks are 
smart, telling, and vigorous, some of them being not producible 
in a modern translation. The great point is the want of chas- 
tity in those who presume to officiate in the highest mysteries. 
Of course, in the view of the satirist, the married priest was 
equally to be condemned for this fault as the one who lived in 
concubinage; but we shall have more to say on the subject of 
priests’ wives presently. 

We come now to a poem in which either Walter Mapes 
himself, or a disciple and imitator, speaks in a genuine and 
hearty tone on a theme which he delights to handle, and of a 
class which he feels well deserve his satire. The bitter hatred 
of the witty Archdeacon against the White monks has been 
before alluded to, and no doubt there was much in the high 
pretensions made by the Cistercian to extra austerity and holi- 
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ness, as well as in the abnormal and extraordinary privileges 
which he enjoyed from the Pope, to provoke the attacks of 
Churchmen of the old school. Many would not see the sense of 
this new-fangled reformation of the old venerated Benedictine 
rule, which had nurtured so many saints, and which governed 
such great and noble establishments as already in the thirteenth 
century adorned England. We confess to a complete sym- 
pathy with the disciple of Golias in his views; and, knowing 
what we do of the history of the Cistercians, and how their 
loudly proclaimed asceticism quickly issued in the magnifi- 
cent luxury of Fountains and Vale Royal, we appreciate his 
penetration in the view which he takes of the Order :— 


‘THE DISCIPLE OF BISHOP GOLIAS CONCERNING THE WHITE MONKS. 


‘Now, my muse, you've slumbered long : 
Arise, be brisk, and tune your song, 
And curb your lay due bounds within ; 
“In many words there dwelleth sin.” 


‘ Behold of monks an order famous 
Has from heaven dropp’d down to shame us, 
To prostrate Babel’s tower of pride, 
Make idol gods their faces hide. 


‘These are wondrous chaste and sparing, 
Foes to pride and vain ensnaring ; 

Cold and hunger still affecting, 
Thus the life divine expecting. 

* Rude their dress, and vile to sce to, 
This hard fare and couch agree to ; 
Few their words, and scant of sense are; 
Only spirit’s charms intense are. 


‘Earth they scorn for joys of heaven, 
Thus an hundredfold is given ; 
Realms of bliss they lay strong hold of, 
These alone rejoice when told of. 


* Lord, of these brethren guide and friend, 
Thou who shalt judge us at the end, 
Make me a brother of their band, 

Join me with them in that bless’d land. 


‘Why! of these monks your same is striking! 
! 


Other folks don’t share your liking ; 
Wolves are they like in sheep-skin clad, 
For tricks their name and rapine bad ! 


*To chastity they have small claim, 
Robbery and theft is all their game ; 
They’re famous truly—but for taking— 
Like kindly soil prepared by raking. 
‘On diet slight false lies they nourish, 
A heart of greed in rags can flourish ; 
In silence dwell a soul of gall— 
False piety’s of value small. 
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‘ For present gain is still their quest; 
They stuff their pouch with others’ best. 
The poor man’s penny fills their store— 
The Devil’s thralls for evermore ! 


* Two plagues there are beyond all pest ; 
Heaven, earth, and ocean them detest ; 
The scourge are they of every land, 
Nor zeal nor care against them stand : 


* One is the cattle-plague most foul, 
The other the Cistercian’s cowl. 
These vex the world with ravage fell : 
Which is the worse ’twere hard to teil.’ 


The ‘Complaint of Golias to the Pope’ is in many ways a 
singular poem, but we do not incline to think it from the pen of 
Mapes, as we hold the last poem to be. The ‘Complaint’ is 
on the ground of the neglect of learning, a frequent tépic.in 
these satires, and especially of classical learning. The gibes, as 
the allegorical and figurative method of expounding Scripture, 
are scarcely veiled. ‘The poem is written with great spirit and 
acuteness. We give a short specimen of translation :— 


* Once ’twas enough of Aneid’s line, 
Or rolling Thebaid’s periods fine, 
To have the lore; 
Precepts of ancient sage to scan, 
And of the brethren in the van, 
The past t’ explore. 
Now ’tis more worth to hoard up gold, 
Than to know all the battles bold 
Of Lucan’s song. 
They guerdon’d now are wont to be 
Who the bless’d branch of Jesse’s tree 
Can trace along; 
Or can the bramble’s story tell, 
Or how on fleece of Gideon fell 
The wondrous sign. 
Yet what avails to me to know 
All this, if in condition low 
I still must pine ? 
* * * « 





Good Shepherd, it were shame to thee, 
If, driven from theology, 
Lay life I sought ; 
From priestly calling set me free, 
Or my hard portion pitying see, 
To live on naught ! 
Contented with my lot I'd stay, 
If for my pains a decent pay 
A prebend gave ; 
Enough for me a modest rent, 
Which, my days still in study spent, 
From want might save. 
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Probably the most famous poem in Mr. Wright's Camden 
volume is the ‘ Confession of Golias.’ This, together with the 
‘Revelation of Golias,’ Mr. Wright considers to have a stronger 
claim to the actual authorship of Mapes than most of the 
others. The fame of the ‘Confession,’ however, rests on a diffe- 
rent ground. It contains the stanzas which, somewhere about 
the sixteenth century, were constructed into the famous drink- 
ing-song of the bacchanal priest, and which indeed for bold 
profanity can scarcely be surpassed. Mr. Skeat (Preface to 
‘Piers Plowman’s Crede’) says well that this poem is ‘dis- 
‘ tinguished: by a peculiar subtlety which has not always been 
‘understood.’ After giving it a very attentive consideration, we 
hold that the witty satirist had two objects in view in the 
poem. He wished to satirize the careless and licentious lives of 
the priests, and their degraded moral sense, by putting into the 
mouth of one of them a nominal confession which is really no con- 
fession, but a justification of licentiousness. But he had another 
object also in view, and in this we trace the genuine malice fine 
which in our view makes Walter Mapes so thoroughly the 
Sydney Smith of the twelfth century. Hugh de Nunant, 
bishop of Coventry, had, like Mapes himself, been a great 
opponent of the monks, having expelled them from Coventry in 
order to introduce secular clerks. ‘The monks had retaliated by 
publishing very bad stories about the Bishop, and we are in- 
clined to think not without some foundation. If the Bishop’s 
life was somewhat irregular, it was a touch of fine irony for 
Mapes to make his drunken priest carry his confession to him; 
and if, as we suspect, the Archdeacon and the Bishop were good 
friends, it is probable that the sly hits of the ‘ Confessio Goliz’ 
were repaid in kind. It is impossible to furnish a full trans- 
lation of this clever poem, as some of the stanzas are not fit for 
an English dress. ‘The following may serve to give an idea of 
it to those who have not met with the original :— 


‘THE CONFESSION OF GOLIAS. 


‘TI am toss’d like a ship without guide, 
Like a bird that is rock’d in the air; 
By no bonds of restraint am I tied, 
Still with kindred rapscallions I pair. 


‘ In broad ways of youth’s pleasures I pace, 
Slave of vice, and by virtue unmoved ; 
Keen for frolic much more than for grace, ; 

The soul less than body beloved. 
* To be grave seems the gravest of ills, 
But delightful the service of Love ; 
Honey-sweet, with enchantment it fills 
Those who strive their allegiance to prove. 
* * * * 
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* Secundo, I’m forced to concede 
That by play I’m too easily led ; 
But when luck quickly leaves me in need, 
Brilliant verses are drawn from my head. 


‘ Chapter three of the tavern must treaf, 
That spot ever dearest and best ; 
Here I'll stay till the angels I meet 
Come to sing the death-song for my rest. 


‘In the tavern l’m purposed to die, 
With my lip to the sparkling wine ; 
So the angels despatch’d from on high 
May pray for this toper divine. 
‘Oh, good wine is the lamp of the soul! 
Leaps the heart steep’d in nectar on high ! 
In the tavern I love the full bowl, 
But the bishops’ thin liquor I fly. 
* * * * 
‘ Each man has his natural gift— 
My good verses good wine must irspire ; 
All the casks for the best I must sift, 
To find the right tap for my lyre. 
* “ + * 
* To thee, sainted prelate, I fly, 
Whose life is of strictness exact ; 
Let him to inculpate me try 
Who is pure in each word and in each act.’ 


The pungent sting of this last stanza is evident. 

In the clever little poem on the ‘ Raptor mei pilei’ it is evident 
that Mapes, or some imitator of his, intends to satirize the in- 
discriminate and profuse use made by the clergy, even for the 
most frivolous secular purposes, of the awful weapon of 
excommunication :— 


‘ Destruction seize the man who stole my hat! 
His death be sudden, dread, and wonder’d at! 
Eternal pains his wretched shade pursue, 

No Lethe nor Elysium be his due! 


* Let the vile thief in bitter tortures die, 
Fever, the rot, and madness on him lie! 
rom | the Lord blot him from His book of grace, 
And Aacus in torments fix his place ! 


‘ Upon his life may condemnation be, 
Ever with evil eye watch’d blightingly ! 
Alone, uncared for, may he pass his days, 
And in hell’s depths may furies him amaze !’ 


The ingenuity, wit, and point which characterised the re- 
peated attacks upon the avarice and licentiousness of the clergy 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may well serve to 
establish a much higher standard for the literary power of those 
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days than is usually adopted ; but, perhaps even more than with 
the epigrammatic smartness, we are struck with the deep and 
intimate acquaintance with the classical authors which is dis- 
played by these medizval poets. Dependent as they were for 
their acquaintance with Horace, Virgil, Lucan, and Juvenal 
upon rare manuscripts, and having to contend against the eccle- 
siastical prejudice which looked upon all heathen writers as sons 
of perdition and to be rigidly avoided, they yet were familiar with 
the best Latin poets of old days, in a way which is not often 
found even now, when such acquirements are at so vast a 
premium. The following may serve to give some idea of 
how classical quotations are used in the very clever poem, 
‘Contra ambitiosos et avaros,’ printed in Mr. Wright’s collec- 
tion :— 

‘ From the prelate’s fount the streams of evil flow, 

Yet the wrath of justice falls on those below ; 


Thus the poet’s adage truth again doth show, 
*‘Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 
In what clime of earth, under whai heavenly sign, 
Dwells there one single prelate of life and heart benign, 
Worthy the Lord he serves, worthy the Cross divine ? 
* Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno.” 
As the Jew from swine’s flesh starts with loathing back, 
So, in these, of virtues e’en the sparks do lack ; 
Lust and sensual appetite lead them in their track— 
“ Credite me folium vobis recitare Sibyllz.” 
Would you scan more closely, and the reason try: 
From dignity and freedom clerks are fallen utterly ; 
Rome hath fallen wholly, and truth cannot descry, 
“ Et si non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri.” 
Rome, with wealth distended, like a tumour grows, 
‘The fell disease is hasten’d by all that to it flows ; 
*Tis the verse of Horace which everybody knows— 
“ Sincerum est nisi vas quodcunque infundis acescit.” 

‘ For a life licentious now each monk is known, 
With nod and wink he shrinks not his guilty friends to own ; 
In the cloister destin’d for love and peace p hema 
“ Vivitur ex rapto, non hospes ab hospite tutus.”’ 


The priest’s concubine was the staple subject for sensation 
stories in the Middle Age, and the monks and friars delighted to 
magnify the torments that awaited the unfortunate clerk who 
indulged in forbidden matrimony. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
come across something of early date on the other side of the 
question, and to see how a poet of the thirteenth century could 
protest against the degrading asceticism which ventured to con- 
tradict the laws of nature. The poem ‘De Concubinis Sacer- 
dotum’ in the Mapes Collection is a curious mixture of sound 
Scriptural view with a badinage which a little approaches the 
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profane. The following represents some of its more sedate 
stanzas :-— 
* What doest thou, O pontiff fell ? 
One lawful wife, thine edicts tell, 
*Tis sin to keep; thus shamefully 
Thou leadest to adultery. 


‘ Well may the priest ag: iast thee plead ; 
Whom God hath join’d twere fault indeed 
Apart to tear: women from man 
Who severs, contradicts God’s plan. 


* Not Innocent, but Nocent, he 
Who thus opposes Deity : 
The Lord the sacred union made ; 
The Pope his curse upon it laid. 


‘Yet Zachary had wife and son, 
Greater than whom I know not one ; 
By him our Saviour was baptized : 
Such error then be stigmatized ! 


‘Paul, to the higher heaven upraised, 
With holy mysteries amazed, 
When back he came, high truths to tell, 
For each to marry, said, ’twere well.’ 
* * * & 


The poems which follow on the same subject, called ‘ Consul- 
tatio Sacerdotum’ and ‘De Convocatione Sacerdotum,’ are, like 
the ‘Confessio Goliz,’ thorough Mapesian bits of satire, cutting 
all ways. ‘Twenty priests are met together to bewail their hard 
lot in having to give up their concubines; and the ridiculous 
lamentations which they make over this interference with their 
domestic arrangements, while they serve indirectly to condemn 
the Pope, who, by forbidding lawful matrimony, showed that he 
expected a high degree of self-restraint from such poor creatures, 
also at the same time satirize most unmercifully the clergy, who 
are made to proclaim their own weakness and immorality. 
There is a reckless jocularity about these poems which shows 
itself inclined to spare nothing, sacred or profane; and the 
occasional allusions to Scripture, marked by anything but a 
devout spirit, make us rather doubtful as to the amount of any 
sort of faith possessed by the writers of them. The very 
genius of Rabelais presides at the composition, and shakes with 
suppressed laughter while the pungent touches are jauntily 
thrown off. But there are other of the Golias poems of quite 
a different stamp. These breathe the tone of that bitter dis- 
appointment and sorrowful but unavailing regret which must 
have weighed heavily upon the unfortunate ccenobite who had 
entered the monastery in the vain hope of finding the life of 
pure religion and the society of devout spirits to cheer and 
strengthen him. The medieval monastery, instead of being the 
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home of religion, was too often the centre of low intrigues, and 
covetous schemes for the acquisition of other men’s goods. The 
White monks, who made high professions of asceticism, soon 
became the wealthiest of the orders. Their much-prized privi- 
lege of being visited only by their own abbots shielded them 
from the prying eyes of strangers, and when the visiting abbot 
himself came, all that he inquired was as to their temporal state 
and worldly possessions. Their observation of their rule and 
their state of spiritual advancement did not occupy the visitor's 
attention. This is well put forth in a short poem in the Mapes 
Collection, which we shall endeavour to reproduce :— 


* When father abbot goes to view 
How his young daughter fareth, 
As notice of his visit, he 
A carte] huge prepareth. 
This bids the brethren not to fail 
To give his grace the meeting ; 
At such a grange, they are inform’d, 
They may expect his greeting. 
‘They meet his reverence, when he comes, 
With bread and fish and wine ; 
They lead him to the house prepar’d 
With flowers and tapestry fine. 
The table handsomely is decked, 
He’s dress’d and fairly seated ; 
The day in jollity is spent, 
At cost not small] he’s treated. 
* Hence on due inquisition bent, 
To th’ abbey forth he rides ; 
But visits first th’ Infirmary, 
Where license still abides. 
’Tis there he takes his meais so rich, 
’Tis there he dwells at ease ; 
The monks’ poor cells he does not view, 
His taste they do not please. 


* Next day the brethren meet and hear 

The bill of visitation ; 

Of temporals is all the quest, 
To morals no relation. 

If any, zealous for the rule, 
A strict inquiry pray, 

Unless he be a man of note 
He makes but little way. 


* Hence comes it that full many a crime 

Long rusts, unown’d, conceal’d. 

No zeal of prelate cares to cause 
These mischiefs to be heal’d. 

For three days’ space proceeds the course 
Of solemn visitation ; 

The visitor is honoured well 
With feasting and potation. 

NO. CXLIL—N.S. x 
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‘The hosts who pay him duty meet 
Receive his benediction : 

OF favours there’s a bounteous crop, 
Of praise a great ascription. 


‘ At length is fashion’d the report, 
Which tells that all is right; 
But not one thing is specified, 
Save what is small and light. 
One point is certainly display’d— 
The visitor’s scant care ; 
‘T'wo heads of garlick is not worth 
Whate’er is written there. 


‘ Your pardon, brethren, if I speak 
With words too fast and free, 
And gibe more sharply than ‘tis fit 
At clerks of dignity. 

Cake to yourselves the corn, I beg, 
And throw the chaff away; 

And that I be from honours kept, 
For me God’s mercy pray.’ 

We have thus given sufficient specimens, though necessarily 
in the very inadequate form of translation, of those clever and 
spirited productions, the Golias poems. Commencing with the 
witty Archdeacon of Oxford, and continuing to be written in 
imitation of him by many hands through the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, bearing one special and marked character, 
namely a bitter vein of satire against the clergy in all gracles, 
‘rom the Pope to the presbyter—they must have doubtless 
«aken great hold of the more educated mind of England, and 
have shaken hither and thither the rotten edifice of medizval 
ecclesiasticism. Lut one point remains to be touched upon 
with reference to these satirical poems. Most of those which 
we have quoted were written long after the appearance in 
England of the friars, which took place early in the thirteenth 
century. But we find, as has been remarked above, no satirical 
touches directed against the mendicant orders. ‘The old-estab- 
lished orders, both secular and regular, are unmerci‘ully scourged, 
but the proud brethren of 8. Dominic, and the crafty followers 
of §. Francis, do not appear in those characters which were 
afterwards so firmly fastened upon them. 

The reason may have been that these poems were chiefly 
produced at the Universities, where the friars were at first 
popular, and that the very object and intent of them was to 
disparage the old-established clergy by way of recommending 
the new orders. Without doubt the Golias poems had some- 
thing to do with creating the popularity with which the mendi- 
cant orders were at first received, and which in the first fervour 
of their zeal they well deserved. But now for the Nemesis. 
Medieval religious satire had been at first directed exclusively 
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against the established clergy, and had passed by the irregular 
and erratic brethren. In a short time, however, it is found 
fixing itself on these, almost to the exclusion of everything else. 
Satirical attacks upon the friars are so familiar to us all from 
the Piers Ploughman poems and the history of Wycliffe, that it 
is unnecessary to quote many specimens. Probably the most 
bitter and crushing exposure of the friars is that contained in the 
poem called ‘Piers Ploughman’s Crede,’ which, as Mr. Wright 
shows (‘ Polit. Poems,’ i, 304), is no doubt by the same author 
as the poem called * The Complaint of the Ploughman,’ which 
he has printed. In this composition the four orders are each 
specifically attacked for some peculiar vice ; and it is observable 
that the attack comes, as in the ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman,’ 
and also in the poem to be presently mentioned, from the point 
of view of the working-man, the hard-handed tiller of the soil, 
whose grievance against these orders, supposed to be specially 
devoted to his service, seems to be the strongest of all. ‘The 
‘Song against the Friars, in Mr. Wright’s first volume of 
‘ Political Songs,’ is an extremely sharp and amusing composition. 
The friars here are satirized unmercifully for their pedlery, and 
for making good merchandise with the good wives when the 
husband is away :— 

‘Thai dele with purses, pynnes, and knyves, 

With gyrdles, gloves, for wenches and wyves, 

Bot ever baeward the husband thryves 

Ther thai are haunted tille. 

For when the gode man is fro hame, 

And the frere comes to our dame, 

He spares nauther for synne ne sham, 

That he ne dos his wille. 
Zif thai no helpe of houswyves had, 
When husbandes are not nine, 
The freres welfare were ful bad, 
For thai shuld brewe full thynne.’ 


This poem is, in fact, of the very spirit and sentiment of 
Chaucer's ‘ Pardoner’s Tale.’ Special mention is made here, as 
in most of the Friar poems, as to the way in which the regular 
clergy were ousted and overborne by the sturdy mendicants :— 


‘ Bot now this londe so neghe soght is, 
That unnethe may prestes seculers 
Gete any service, for these frers ; 
That is a wondre thing. 

This is a quaynt custome 
Ordeyned ham among, 

That frers shal annuel prestes bycome 
And so gates selle ther song.’ 


In another poem on the Minorite friars, which follows in the 


same Collection, they are accused of making an absolute god of 
x 2 
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S. Francis, of hanging up his picture for the people to worship 
in place of the crucifix. The author of the ‘Complaint of the 
Picughman, having been careful to observe that he has dedi- 
cated another poem to the friars, expends his energies upon the 
clergy, whom he lashes unmercifully. In genuine Golias fashion 
he attacks all:— 


‘ Popes, bishops, aud cardinalls, 
Chanons, parsons, ad vicare, 
In Godde’s service I trowe been fals, 
That sacraments sellen here, 
And been as proud as Lueifere : 
Eche man lv: ve whether that I lie; 
Whoso speketh ayenst her powere, 
It shal be holden heresie.’ 
Polit. Songs, i. 52%. 


The introduction of the word ‘heresy’ shows that this poem 
comes from a Lollard source, but this was by no means the case 
with all the satirico-religious poems of this period, and cannot, 
we think, be fairly asserted even of the great poem of the 
* Vision of Piers Ploughman.’ The satirical attacks upon the 
clergy were due for the most part to the overwhelming sense of 
the worthlessness, carelessness, and avarice which preyed upon 
the medigeval Church, and which in fact are as strongly put 
forward in the records of councils, and by great prelates like 
Grosseteste, as in the sharpest of the Golias poems. We have 
only one more poem against the friars to notice, but this is so 
striking and peculiar a composition that it cannot be passed by 
in any sketch, however slight, of medizeval religious satire. We 
allude to the alliterative poem of ‘Jack Upland,’ with the reply 
of Friar Daw Topias, and ‘ Jack’s Rejoinder,’ printed now for 
the first time in Mr. Wright's second volume of ‘ Political Songs 
and Poems. Among the many good services done by Mr. 
Wright to antiquarian lore, the publication of these poems is 
certainly not the least. Jack Upland is, as Mr.Wright observes, 
a name of exactly similar character to Piers Ploughman, and 
represents the discontent and bitterness of the working class 
against the friars, who pillaged and deceived them :— 


‘And for that freers challenge 

To be the greatest clerks of the church, 
And next following Christ in living ; 
Men shuld for charitie 

Ask them some questions, 

And pray them to ground their answere 
In reason and holy writ.’ 


Then follow a number of questions specially based on the 
peculiarities of the rules of the friars, and their notorious ways 
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and practices, some of which questions were rather hard to 
answer :— 
‘Why make yee so costly houses 
To dwell in, sith Christ did not so ; 
And dede men should have but graves, 
As falleth it to dede men? . . 
* * * * 
‘Why make ye men beleeve 
That he that is buried 
In your habit 
Shal never come to hel ? 
* * * * 
* Why steal ye mens children 
For to make hem of your sect, 
Sith that theft is against God’s hests, 
And sith your sect is not perfect ?’ 


It is a singular fact that this charge of kidnapping children is 
not denied in the reply of the Friar, and is established by the 
strongest evidence in the transactions of the House of Commons. 

The reply of Friar Daw Topias to the searching questions of 
Jack Upland is a vigorous tu guogue upon the Lollards and 
Wycliffites. The charge of intriguing with women, so con- 
stantly made against the friars, is retorted here upon the Lol- 
lards; but to this Jack Upland replies, that if the Friar can 
prove this against any of his sect he will forfeit a hundred 
pounds. It is curious to find the Lollards described as a sort of 
anticipation of the Puritans :— 

* Who tyteth bot ze 
The anet and the mente, 
Sterching your faces, 
To be holden holi ; 
Blaunchid graves 
Ful of dede bones, 
Wanderynge weder-cokkes, 
With every wynd waginge.’ 


W yeliffe is, of course, described as the angel from the bottom- 
less pit, and ¢ Maximin and Maniché’ néver worked such mischief 
as he did. The charge of building fine houses, so contrary to 
the rules of the friars, is not denied by their advocate, but 
defended on the ground that man, being superior to the beasts, 
ought to have a better house than they, which seems but a lame 
defence. It is also quaint enough to find Friar Daw arguing 
gravely that ‘ preletis and persouns’ may very properly pay 
taxes, but ‘neither freres ne annuellers’ (i.¢. chauntry-priests, 
who were often either friars or canons). These very curious 
poems must be studied in detail by all who would fully enter 
into the mind of the Lollards and anti-Lollards; but we may 
observe that religious satire has here quite changed its tone 
from what it was two centuries before in the hands of Walter 
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Mapes and his imitators. There is no playfulness, no badinage, 
in the Wycliffite attacks on the friars, and their rejoinders. It 
was invective on both sides in sober earnest. Persecution had 
stepped in to embitter the dispute; and though the stake 
threatened those who would not cease railing at the clergy, yet 
the clergy were railed at more furiously than ever; and, what 
between open enemies and sarcastic friends, we are inclined to 
think the clerical order had but a sorry time of it in England at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. It was now that a bishop 
stepped forward to exert his energies for abating this nuisance, 
and, not content with being abused, gravely remonstrated with 
people for abusing him. Upon this his brethren began to fall 
upon him for his apologies; and the upshot was that Bishop 
Pecock, the unfortunate prelate in question, became the most 
thoroughly well-abused man in England. The curious work in 
which he stands forth as a champion of his order against the 
evil-tongued Lollards and Golias men, is called ‘ The Repressor 
of overmuch Blaming of the Clergy.’ The author had under- 
taken to advocate what would now be considered somewhat 
startling paradoxes. viz. that bishops were not necessarily bound 
to preach, nor even to be resident in their dioceses. Having 
set himself to defend these abuses, as well as a great number of 
others, Pecock was satisfied that no one henceforth could abuse 
the clergy, for that he had shown that they were thoroughly in 
the right. The result, however, was not what he expected. 
The clergy were abused more than ever, and Pecock himself 
most of all. Men’s sentiments were not to be ‘ repressed’ in 
this way. The unfortunate bishop who had undertaken to set 
all things right, drew upon himself a perfect storm of odium. 
He was railed at by the Lollards for defending gross abuses; 
he was railed at by the friars for having vilipended their preach- 
ing, and called them pu/pit-bawlers ; lastly, he was railed at by 
the bishops, and more than railed at—very nearly burat—by 
them, for the horribly injudicious defence he had made for them, 
which, in fact, was the deepest condemnation of their misdeeds, 
and the most complete justification of the satirists. 

The perusal of these quotations of medizval poems, covering 
a period of more than three hundred years, may serve to dispel 
some illusions with regard to the great religious movement in 
the sixteenth century. This was due, not to any new light let in 
by Luther, but was the determined, and at last resistless, advance 
of opinions and feelings that had long been current in this 
country—viz. the hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny, corruption, 
and intolerable abuses, which had been all zealously and sys- 
tematically upheld by the Court of Rome, but which had never 
been acquiesced in without vigorous and telling protests from 
some at least in our land. 
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PROBABLY no nation is as rich as the Icelandic in records of the 
everyday acts of private and social life in times far removed 
from our own. Iceland having no political position and history, 
the chroniclers of the island occupied their pens in detailing all 
particulars that could be of any interest in the lives of their 
chiefs, bishops, and lawgivers; so that in their writings we 
have set before us a minute picture of the social life of the 
Norsemen from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. 

If the wars and political changes which wrecked and recon- 
structed Europe affected the remote frozen island hardly at all, 
there were yet quarrels and changes, small and insignificant 
enough when compared with those being carried out on an ex- 
tensive scale elsewhere, but equally calculated to elicit manly 
virtues as high and pure as those which characterised the heroes 
of chivalry, and incidents as striking and poetical as any which 
furopean history has made famous. Adam of Bremen (A.D, 
1067), in his Ecelesiastical History, speaks thus: ‘Spending a 
‘holy life in great simplicity, since they seek for nothing beyond 

‘what nature : yields, the Icelanders can cheerfully say ‘with the 
‘Apostle, “having food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 
‘tent.” For they have their mountains for towns, and springs 
‘for their delight. Happy, I say, the race whose poverty no one 
‘envies, and happiest in this, that they have now all received 
‘Christianity. There are many remarkable points among their 
‘customs, especially charity, from which it comes that, with 
‘them, all things are common both to strangers as well as to 
‘natives. For a king they have a bishop, and to his nod all the 
‘people attend. Whatever he has laid down, whether from God 
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‘or from Scripture, or from the customs of other nations, that 
‘they have for law.’ 

The Icelandic Literary Society has been rendering historians 
a good service in publishing the Lives of the Ancient Bishops 
from the MSS. which had long been lying neglected in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, and we can only regret that the 
Society has not added a Latin translation, so as to render them 
accessible to those who are not familiar with the old Norse 
tongue. 

As affording us an insight into the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of the Church when establishing herself on fresh soil, and 
adapting herself to the peculiarities of an intelligent and vigorous 
people, they are of singular interest. 

Iceland accepted Christianity as the established religion in 
the year 1000, at the National Council, or Althing. At that 
time there were many Christians in the island, and already 
buildings had been erected as oratories, but were not served by 
priests. There was also a large party of men disposed to favour 
the new religion, not from conviction of its truths, but swayed 
by political motive. The Icelanders were a merchant-people, 
and their paganism interfered prejudicially with their trading 
between Christian ports. 

Three missions had been sent to Iceland, but none had 
succeeded in doing more than converting a few natives here and 
there ; but when King Olaf Tryggvason sent an embassy to the 
island insisting on its becoming Christian if it wished to trade 
with Norway, and threatening death to those who ventured into 
his harbours unless they were baptized, the National Council 
felt that whatever might be the advantage in another world of 
accepting the religion of the Cross, the advantage in this world 
was too palpable to be rejected, and Christianity became estab- 
lished by law before there was a priest in the island. 

The Church had now simply to occupy the field opened freely 
to her, and to which she was cordially invited. The manner in 
which the task was accomplished is curious. 

The heathen commonwealth of Iceland had been patriarchal 
in government. In each fjord lived a great chief, with numerous 
retainers. Small farmers became clients of the chief of their 
district. If he refused to take up their quarrels they were at 
liberty to transfer their allegiance to some other chief; and where 
the land was rich, and there were many wealthy men, the rivalry 
between the chiefs was great, and entailed long- standing feuds. 
Each chief of a district was a godi or priest, and offered sacrifice 
in behalf of his clients. The number of these priests was limited, 
and if a chieftain lost his wealth and friends he often was 
relieved of his priesthood as well, by an aspiring neighbour. 
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The possession of a godord, or temple-right, was the highest 
honour a_man could obtain next to being elected lawgiver for 
the whole island. The godi was not priest and chieftain merely, 
but he was magistrate for the district as well, and settled law- 
suits which were not of such importance as to be referred to the 
great council held once in the year at Thingvalla. 

Directly that Christianity became the established religion, 
a spirit of rivalry sprang up among the chiefs, who vied with 
one another in building churches, each being eager by that 
means to secure for himself a pre-eminence in his fjord or valley, 
as being the one who possessed the church, and the one there- 

‘fore who, under the new order of things, would occupy a position 
analogous to the godi of former times: to this was also added 
the hope that,- by securing the burials of his clients in the 
churchyard of his own dedication, he would attach their relatives 
to him by a right which they would hardly venture to dispute. 
The Eyrbyggja Saga also tells us that an impression prevailed, 
that the man who built a church had as many places to dispose 
of in heaven as there were seats in the church he erected on 
earth. 

The law did not enjoin the building of sacred edifices, but 
required that those who built them should maintain them in 
repair, and should provide for the necessities of public worship. 
Each church, inasmuch as it was built on land belonging to a 
chief, became the personal property of that chief, and those who 
attended it did so by his permission, and were thereby laid by 
him under an obligation. 

The number of missionaries sent over from Norway being 
very few, there were but two ways open tothe chiefs of supplying 
the altars they had set up with priests to officiate at them. One 
was by being ordained themselves; the other was by obtaining 
the ordination of one of their clients, or domestic servants. A 
priest had no fixed salary. All he had to live upon was what 
his lay master chose to allow him, or what he could get by fees. 
The patriarchal system of the old religion had accustomed the 
Icelanders to expect their chieis tu act as priests, and conse- 
quently we find many of these large farmers—for they were 
nothing more—ministering to their retainers, relatives, and clients 
in the churches they had themselves erected. On these men 
their priestly character necessarily sat light, aud their lives were 
rather those of worldlings than of clerics. We read of an 
acolythe Kalfr, who was ‘the largest farmer in the north land’ 
(Sturlunga S. v. c. 27); of a priest Ingimund, who commanded 
a merchant-vessel trading in wine, corn, honey, and clothes 
(Sturlunga S. iii. c. 6); of several priests invested with the 
magistracy, and even with the office of supreme lawgiver. 
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The churches that had been built were invariably of wood. 
As late as the thirteenth century it was a matter of amazement 
that the cathedral of Holar did not fall when all the bells were 
rung; and then a stone church was the greatest rarity. 

The old Church laws of Iceland mention cases where a chief 
had possession of a church, and provided for his educating a 
youth to be priest in it. ‘It is permitted to the man to have a 
‘little pricst trained for the church. He must make the agree- 
‘ment with the youth himself when he is sixteen years old, but 
‘if he is younger, then the covenant must be made with his legal 
‘protector. And the agreement shall be held inviolate that they 
‘make with ene another. No further engagement is made than 
‘that the man takes lawfuily a priestling, and he is bound to 
‘support and educate him, and so to bring the youth up that it 
‘may not bring discredit on the lad or his relations; and he 
‘must treat him as his own child. But if the young man will 
‘not learn, and if he hates his books, then he is to be set to 
‘ other work, and used hard, but not so that he may in any way 
‘be wounded or bruised. And if he wishes to return to his 
‘learning, then he is to be kept to it. And when he has been 
‘ ordained, and is a priest, then the man who had him educated 
‘is bound to provide him with vestments and books for the 
‘mass. ‘The priest is to serve the church for which he has 
‘been educated, and there every holyday he is to sing a mass 
‘and matins and vespers, unless reasonably hindered. The 
‘man who is churchwarden (i.e. the guardian and proprietor of 
‘the church) has the power, if be is dangerously ill, of making 
‘over his priest to his relations; and in that case, should the 
‘churchwarden recover, the priest is free. But when the priest 
‘dies and leaves property behind him, then the church and the 
‘churchwarden inherit three hundred ounces, and if he has 
* more, the rest goes to the relatives ot the deceased.’ 

This law is exceedingly curious. It shows us how completely 
the chaplain was the slave of the master, and how absolute was 
the ancient power of the churchwarden. ‘These priests were 
necessarily under the entire control of their patron, and they 
were by him, as appears in the civic laws. regarded in precisely 
the same light as hired labourers. Thus the ‘Sturlunga Saga’ 
tells of a priest who was employed by his master in house- 
building; and in the numerous quarrels between the chiefs 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the clergy deait 
blows in their patrons’ behalf as stoutly as other domestic 
servants. So we hear of Priest Kuutr always going armed; of 
Priest Hogni chopping a man down who would not lend him his 
boat; of another priest, Adalrikr, killing a farmer who had 
charged him with theft; and of a Priest John, who took part in 
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a fray and killed his master’s adversary when asking to be 
allowed to confess. 

The position of the bishop was hardly less beset with diffi- 
culties than that of the priest. The bishops were at first simply 
missionary bishops, ‘ad hoc ipsum ordinati, ut gentibus priedi- 
‘casent verbum Dei’ (Theod. Moaachus, ec. 8), without fixed 
sees; so that we find the same man at one time in Denmark, 
at another in Norway, then in Iceland, and afterwards in 
Greenland. 

The first resident bishop in Iceland was Isleif, son of Gizur 
the White. Later, the episcopal residence was fixed at Skal- 
holt; and later still, a second bishopric was established at Holar. 
For the maintenance of the bishops the old temple-tax was 
awarded; this was a small rate which had been levied in heathen 
times on all landowners, for the support of the ancient religion 
aud its rites, and it became now the revenue of the bishop. 
But the sum was too small for the purpose, and it was of neces- 
sity that the head of the Icelandic Church should be a man of 
large private means. Of Isleif we are told:—‘ He was pinched 
‘in his housekeeping, in such demand was his money; the im- 
‘comings were small and the outgoings great, consequently his 
‘ housekeeping was a matter of difficulty? (Hungurvaka, ec. 2) ; 
and again:—‘ When he returned to his bishop’s seat he was at 
‘ Skalholt, but, because half his land was the personal property 
‘of Dalla his wife, it was difficult for him to manage; for at 
‘that time there was no tithe, but a rate was laid on all land’ 
(Isleif’s Thattr). When Gizur, the second bishop, fixed the 
episcopal residence at Skalholt, he endowed it with his own 
property, and the rights of his mother Dalla were again an im- 
pediment to his liberality, us they had been to his father and 
predecessor in the see. 


‘At first, during a portion of his episcopate, he could not occupy all the 
land at Skalholt, as Dalla, his mother, claimed haif as her own during life ; 
but when she was deal, and the bishop inherited the whole of the 
property, then he made it over to the church at Skalholt, and which 
le himself erected. This church was thirty ells long, and he dedicated it 
to the Aposile Peter; many other costly gifts did he give to this chureh, 
lands and moveable property, and made all over to it, on condition that it 
should be for ever the bishop’s seat, as long as Iceland is inhabited and 
Christianity is maintained, Bishop Gizur gave the church at Skalholt 
the white vestment with purple, which since has been used as the best.’— 
Hungurcaka, c. 5. 


The condition of the Church was greatly improved by the 
introduction of the tithe, which was imposed on all the land in 
1097, during the reign of Gizur. The ‘ Huugurvaka’ gives this 
account of it:— 
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‘These men were coeval with Bishop Gizur, the priest Semund of 
Oddi, who was se able a man, and better educated than most, and Marcus 
Skeggjason, the lawgiver, who was the wisest man and greatest poet 
of his time. ‘These men took counsel together, and brought other 
chiefs into conference with them, and decided to introduce a law that 
the people should value and tithe their property half-yearly, as is the 
custom in other Christian lands. They, by their recommendation 
and urgency, persuaded the people to submit to the tithe, and the 
money so obtained was thus portioned :—One share went to the bishop, 
one to the church fabrics, one to the maintenance of the clergy, and the 
fourth to the poor, and no such support to the wellbeing of the see was 
after obtained as this introduction of tithe, which was brought about 
through Bishop Gizur’s care, and which was granted because he was so 
much beloved.’—Hungurcaka, ¢. 6. 


In Iceland, as in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, the clergy 
were married. The first Bishop of Iceland, as we have seen, had 
a wife, and was succeeded on the throne by his son. It was not 
till the thirteenth century that episcopal celibacy became in 
vogue. Thus Archbishop Eskil, of Lund, who abdicated in 
1178, left a family, and there is no reason to suppose them to 
have been illegitimate ; the sainted Bishop Paul (d. 1210) and 
Bishop Magnus (d. 1236) had also wives. Moreover, the eccle- 
siastical laws of the Scandinavian countries provide for the 
priest’s wife in various contingencies. They specify what she is 
to inherit after her husband’s death, and what is private property 
lawful for her to take to herself, and what is ecclesiastical pro- 
perty which she must not meddle with. To give one instance. 
The Norse laws, Lands Lag Erfdatal, order: ‘ When there is a 
‘ funeral wake, let the priest and his wife and one serving-man 
‘ be invited; and at the banquet, he is to sit on the high seat, 
‘ and his wife at his side.’ 

The churches were of wood, probably not unlike those at 
present used in the island; oblong buildings, with gables to the 
east and west, surmounted with weathercocks, and banked up on 
the sides with walls of turf six to eight feet thick, reaching to 
the eaves, and the roof turfed as well. Within, the chancel 
was separated from the nave by an elaborate deal screen gaily 
painted, such as exist in numerous churches in the island to this 
day, the ancient carving and colouring being faithfully repro- 
duced as the old churches decay, and are replaced by new ones 
of the same perishable materials. The windows were covered 
with the amnions of sheep, which kept out the cold and admitted 
a sickly yellow light. The lamps were fed with seal oil, and the 
candles were of tallow. The furniture of the churches was 
of a varied character. King Harald Hardrada gave Thorir of 
Steig a cloak of dark purple lined with white skins, and this was 
turned into an altar-cloth. The following curious story is told 
in the ‘ Saga’ of King Harald Gille:— 
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‘King Harald was a very generous man. It is told that in his time 
Maguus Einarson came from Iceland to be consecrated a bishop, and the 
king received him well, auc showed him much respect. When the bishop 
was ready to sail for Iceland again, and the ship was rigged out for sea, 
he went to the hall where the king was directing, saluted him politely and 
warmly, and the king received him joyfully. The queen was sitting by 
the king. Then said the king, “Are you ready, bishop, for your voyage?” 
He replied that he was. 

‘The king said, “ You come to us just now at a bad time, for the tables 
are just removed, and there is nothing at hand suitable to present to you. 
What is there to give the bishop /” 

‘ The treasurer replies, “ Sire, as far as I know, all articles of any value 
are given away.” 

‘The king: “ Here is a drinking-goblet remaining: take this, bishop, it 
is not without value.’’ The bishop expressed his thanks for the honour 
shown him. 

‘Then said the queen, “ Farewell, bishop! and a happy voyage.” 

‘The king said to her, “When did you ever hear a noble lady say so to 
a bishop without giving him something?” 

‘She replies, “Sire, what have I to give him?” 

‘The king: “ Thou hast the cushion under thee.” 

‘Thereupon this, which was covered with costly cloth, and was a valu- 
able article, was given to the bishop. When the bishop was going away 
the king took:the cushion from under himself and gave it him, saying, 
“They have long kept company.” When the bishop arrived in Iceland to 
his bishop’s see, it was talked over what should be done with the goblet 
that might be of service to the king; and when the bishop asked the 
opinion of other people, many thought it should be sold, and the value 
bestowed on the poor. Then said the bishop, “ I will take another plan. 
I will have a chalice made of it for this church, and consecrate it, so that 
all the saints of whom there are relics in this church shall let the king 
have some good for his gift every time a mass is sung over it.” This 
chalice has since belonged to the cathedral of Skalholt. And of the costly 
cloth with which the cushions given him by the king were covered were 
made the choristers’ copes which are now in Skalholt.”—Heinskringla 
Saga xiii. c. 12. 


Another singular story is connected with a stole. Bjérn, of 
Hiterardale, a friend of King Olaf the Saint, was bathing one 
day with the king :— 


‘The king and his men went into a bath, and their clothes were on the 
edge, and a tent was pitched over the pool. It was the custom then for 
men to have ribbons wourd round their legs from the shoe to the knee, 
and more especially people of rank. Now, both the king and Bjorn were 
thus gartered. Bjorn got first out of the water, and he went to his 
clothes, but stumbled on those of the king ; and as he was not considering 
particularly what he was about, before the men were dressed he had laced 
his legs with the king’s garters. This was noticed, and there was an 
outcry ; but the king pacified them, and bade Bjérn keep the ribbons. 
Bjérn thenceforth wore them through his life, and he was buried in them. 
Some time after, when his bones were dug up and taken to another 
church, these ribbons were found undecayed about his legs, but every- 
thing else had rotted. And now they are used as mass stoles at Gard in 
Akranes.’—Bjarna Saga, p. 19. 
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Much exceedingly curious information touching the advance 
made by Christianity in Iceland, and the peculiar customs which 
prevailed, may be gleaned from the early Sagas, relating the 
lives of celebrated champions, such as Grettir, Gisli Sur’s son, 
Bjérn Hildela Kappi, or narrating the events which took place 
in certain valleys and fjords, as the Laxdela, the Eyrbyggja, or 
Vapufirdinga Sagas. But the most interesting records of the 
kind are those of the Lives of the Bishops; and when we 
consider the scanty information which has reached us of the acts 
of our own bishops and archbishops in the same ages—the 
cleventh to the thirteenth centuries—it is astonishing to find so 
much, and such minute particulars, recorded of the everyday 
lives of these remote prelates. 

The principal documents which have come to us are the 
‘Kristni Saga, the ‘ Hungurvaka,’ and the memoirs of each 
bishop. The ‘ Kristni Saga’ is a history of the introduction 
of Christianity into the island, and contains a record of the 
history of religion from 981 to 1118. In addition to this, we 
have the ‘ Life of ‘Thorvald Vidforla,’ who first introduced Chris- 
tianity into the island. The ‘ Hungurvaka’ is a relation of what 
took place in the Church of Iceland from 1056 to 1175. The 
‘ Kristni Saga,’ the ‘Thattr of Thorvald,’ the ‘ Hungurvaka,’ 
and the ‘Life of Bishop Paul,’ have been published with a 
Latin translation. The rest are in Icelandic alone. 

The first Bishop of Skalholt was Isleif, aman of comely 
appearance, upright in all his dealings, charitable, and peace- 
able. Ife was elected to his office by popular acclamation, and 
sent to Germany to be consecrated. He visited the Emperor 
Henry III. and presented him with a large white Polar bear 
from Greenland, which delighted the Emperor. He then visited 
Rome, with letters from the Emperor to Leo IX. He was con- 
secrated on the feast of Pentecost, at the Pope’s express desire, 
by Archbishop Adalbert, of Bremen, 1056, and returned the 
same year to Iceland, where he was well received. He had 
many difficulties to contend with during his pontificate, for he 
opposed the supreme magistrate of the island, who had married 
his former wife’s daughter ; and was troubled with stray bishops 
from England and Ireland, who interfered with his authority. 

After a reign of twenty-four years he died, A.D. 1080, whilst 
celebrating the Sacred Mysteries at the Althing or General Par- 
liament in the summer. During his episcopate there were six 
foreign bishops in the island: one was John, an Irishman, who 
was afterwards martyred by the Wends; another was an Eng- 
lishman called Bjarnvard (Bernard), who consecrated some 
churches, bells, bridges, and springs, fords and rocks, and spent 
twenty years in the island. 
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Isleif’s son, Gizur, succeeded him. He had been ordained 
priest some years before, and had married shortly after, and 
visited Rome in company with his wife. Gizur was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Magdeburg in 1082. His wife, Steinunna, 
was a good manager, and kept house as discreetly as had Dalla, 
Gizur’s mother, for Bishop Isleif. 

In 1102 Gizur divided his enormous diocese. The north of 
Iceland, which is the most populous portion of the island, is cut 
off from the south by a vast belt of desert and ice mountains ; 
and Nature herself pointed out the necessity of separate organiza- 
tion for both political and ecclesiastical government. A wealthy 
priest, of the grassy vale of Hjaltadal, gave his paternal estate 
at Holar to the Church, and Gizur seized the opportunity for 
founding a second bishopric. A suitable person to occupy the 
new and important position of first Bishop of the North had 
next to be discovered. By vote of the people, John Ogmund’s 
son was elected. The Bishop of Skalholt gladly confirmed the 
nomination of the people. He and John had been educated 
together in his father’s house, and Jolin had been the bosom 
friend of his brother Teit. 

The life of Bishop John of Holar must be given in detail. 
We have three Sagas narrating his acts, the Elder Saga of 
John Ogmundson, the Saga by Gunnlaug the Monk, and a 
third, more modern, and of little importance. 

The Saga of Gunnlaug was written about the year 1203: it 
was originally written in Latin, but was translated shortly after 
into Icelandic, and the original has not survived. Arngrim the 
Abbot, in 1350, makes mention of this Saga in these words :— 
‘This Gunnlaug composed in Latin the life of the blessed John, 
‘first Bishop of Holar; and he testifies, in the prologue of his 
‘work, that he undertouk to do so at the prayer or command of 
‘Gudmund, Bishop of Holar.’ In the Icelandic version, where 
the author speaks in the first person, the translator has added, 
‘says brother Gunnlaug,’ or, ‘so says Gunnlaug the Monk.’ 
The passages where the author alludes to himself are important. 
In speaking of a school built by the bishop, he adds, ‘as we 
have seen with our own eyes. And when he mentions the 
pupils of John Ogmundson, he observes :-—‘ All the most learned 
‘men in the northern district were brought up at Holum; and 
‘many of the wisest scholars died in our days; and that I may 
‘mention some of his best pupils whom I have myself seen ‘y 
He names Kleeng the Bishop, Abbot Hrein, and others. 

The Elder Saga was written about 1200, and differs from the 
Saga of Gunnlaug in a few unimportant particulars. That 


they were written independently of each other is abundantly 
evident. 
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John was a son of Ogmund, a man of birth and property in 
the island. When a child, he accompanied his parents to 
Denmark, and became a guest of King Swain. One day his 
mother sat at dinner with the Queen. The child put forth its 
hands towards some delicacy on the table, and the mother 
rapped it over the knuckles, to teach it better manners. ‘ Do 
‘not act thus, dear Thorgerda,’ said the Queen, ‘ for the hands 
‘von strike are those of a bishop.’ Whether said in joke, or 
through prophetic instinct, the words were treasured by the 
mother, and remembered in after years when verified by the 
consecration of her son. 

On the return of the family to Iceland, John was entrusted 
for education to the care of Bishop Isleif. It is pleasant to 
hear that he always bore a tender affection and reverence 
towards the Bishop of Skalholt. Many years after that Isleif 
had been laid in his grave, John said of him, ‘ My foster-father 
was of all men the most courteous, the most energetic, and the 
best.’ And when some detractors affirmed: ‘ No one talks of 
Isleif now,’ the Bishop of Holar said, ‘That do 1; for I will 
always praise him, whenever I hear holy men mentioned.’ 

When John was ordained deacon he went abroad, and reached 
Denmark on a Good Friday. He immediately went to the 
church where was King Swain, and entered as the priest read 
the gospel. But the priest had a bad voice, and his reading was 
so unedifying that the impetuous young deacon, unable to con- 
trol his zeal, made his way to the altar, threw a stole over his 
shoulder, snatched the book from the minister, and declaimed 
the Gospel of the Passion with such power, and in such a 
musical tone, that the King and all present were enchanted, 
and after service was concluded Swain invited him to his 
court. One night, whilst John was with the King, he had a 
dream. ‘I dreamt that I was in a great minster of wondrous 
‘ magnificence, and that I entered the choir of the church, and 
‘ where stood the Bishop’s throne was seated our Lord Jesus 
‘ Christ, and at his footstool sat King David, striking his 
‘harp and playing exquisite music: now, Sire, lend me an 
‘ instrument, and let me try to play it as he played.’ 

Swain immediately provided him with a harp, and John 
recalled on it the music he had heard in his dream, and so 
beautiful were the melodies that the King and his company 
burst forth in praise to God. 

From Denmark John went to Norway, where Magnus reigned 
at that time. He arrived at an unfavourable moment. A young 
Icelander, Gisli by name, had killed a herdsman of the King, 
who had murdered his father. Magnus, highly incensed, threw 
Gisli into prison and sentenced him to the gallows. Teit, son of 
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Bishop Isleif, was at Drontheim at the time, and he made 
ineffectual attempts to obtain the liberation of his countryman. 
Unable to bend the King’s determination, he had recourse to 
violence, broke into the prison, struck off the prisoner’s fetters, 
and released him. The King immediately ordered his body-guard 
to surround the Icelanders. Teit and his party drew their 
swords, aud vowed they would defend Gisli to the last drop of 
their blood. Blows would have been struck had not Gisli, who 
was a lad of fifteen, started forward and surrendered himself, 
declaring that no one should die for him. 

Gallows were erected in the plain where the Thing, or 
Council, was to be held, that all might see the execution. 
The Icelanders looked on, sullen, with clenched hands and 
contracted brows. Jolin trembled with suppressed indignation. 
When the gibbet was up, and Gisli was being led beneath it, 
John cried to King Magnus, ‘ Sire! you gave me a cloak last 
winter ; may I do with it what I choose?’ The King looked 
angrily towards him, and told him to act as he thought proper 
Then John went to the young man, and fastened the cloak round 
his neck, and fixed the hood to his shoulders. So Gisli was 
hung in the King’s mantle, and the disgrace of the death was by 
this proceeding, in the eyes of the Norsemen, changed into a1 
honour. The rest of the day the King was in high ill-humour. 
The audacity of the Icelanders had thoroughly ruffled his temper. 

John, however, had not done with Gisli. He went, when all 
was quiet, to the gallows, on the plea that he sought his cloak. 
At this point Gunnlaug introduces an incident which is not 
recorded in the Elder Saga, and he does it, he says, on the 
authority of certain wise men, but he candidly admits that the 
story does not find favour with every one, for, he says, many 
people assert that Gisli was not hung at all, but that John 
managed at the last moment to persuade the King to spare his 
life. The story, such as it is, is this: John went to the gallows, 
walked thrice round it, the way of the sun, genuflexed thrice, 
and down dropped the man. Gisli was not dead, but was unable 
to walk. This incident admits of an explanation without having 
recourse to miraculous interference. John had been allowed to 
arrange his cloak and hood round the neck of the lad before he 
was suspended, and he might well have so protected the throat 
that it was relieved from the full pressure of tie cord. The 
Saga writer says that there are many different versions of this 
event. Some say that Gisli hung from Monday till Thursday, 
but, he-adds, written accounts favour that which asserts that 
Gisli’s life was spared by the intercession of John Ogmundson. 

John was shortly after seut by Magnus on an embassy to 
Ireland, to the King of Connaught, whom the Saga calls 
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Myrkjartan, and Snorro Sturleson in the Heimskringla, Mo- 
riartak. The object of this mission was the betrothal of Sigurd, 
the Norse king’s son, aged nine, to Bjadminja, the daughter of 
the King of Connaught, aged five. A droll circumstance is 
related in connexion with this expedition. John, who knew 
nothing of Erse, was obliged to provide himself with an in- 
terpreter, and selected a man who made protestations of his 
familiarity with the Irish language, but who had, in fact, 
acquired little more than the Irish mode of making blunders. 

The interpreter on approaching the King addressed him with 
the salutation ‘Male diarik’ (go ma ole duit a righ), which 
Gunnlaug tells us means, ‘Bad luck to you, king!’ And the 
King laughing, replied, ‘Olgeira ragul’ (ole re hoidhche, or 
dhul), or, ‘It is ill travelling by night,’ meaning that when a 
man is in ignorance he may easily make mistakes.” 

John was with King Magnus when he visited Iona. The 
King was then harrying the coasts of Scotland, but he spared the 
holy island. ‘It is told, says the Heimskringla, ‘that the 
* King opened the door of the little Columb’s Kirk there, but he 
‘ did not go in, but instantly locked the door again, and said that 
‘no one should be so bold as to enter that church hereafter ; 
‘ which has been the case ever since.’ 

Nothing further of importance is recorded of John, till he 
returned to Iceland with Szemund the Learned, the collector of 
the Elder Edda, whose friendship he had made abroad. Shortly 
after his return John married, being then in priest’s orders; 
his wife died shortly after, and he then married again. 

Iceland had hitherto been governed by one Bishop, but the 
necessity of there being a second prelate in the island had 
become so apparent, that Gizur, Bishop of Skalholt, urged on 
the island parliament the creation of a second see; and when 
this was agreed to by the popular voice, John Ogmundson was 
nominated to be the first Bishop of the North. 

Gizur immediately sent John to Denmark to be consecrated 
by the Bishop of Lund. An amusing story is related of his 
arrival. It seems that the clergy and choristers of the cathedral 
of Lund were in the habit of turning their heads to look down 
the nave whenever the door opened and any one entered the 
church. 





1 Undoubtedly Muircheartach, King of Munster. In 1096 Ruaidhri O’Conor 
was King of Connaught, and Muircheartach O’Brien, King of Munster, and also 
King of Erin. Moreover, the O’Conors did not affect the name of Muircheartach. 

2 The Icelandic writer spelt the Erse phonetically. His ‘ male,’ is m’olc, a 
compact conversational form of go ma ole. In the King’s reply the hoidhche may 
seem a crux ; but as it is pronounced simply hee, the difficulty vanishes. The 
sentence would sound ole re hee a ghul, which is the Norseman’s ‘ olgeira ragul.’ 
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Bishop Ozzur disapproved of this exhibition of inattention and 
curiosity, and rebuked his choir for it, ordering them on no 
account in future to stare about them during the performance of 
Divine worship. John, the Bishop Elect of Holar, arrived late in 
the day at Lund, and he and his party went at once to the 
cathedral, where vespers were just ending. John had a beau- 
tiful tenor voice, and he sang with such exquisite sweetness that 
the Archbishop turned his head, and looked down the nave to 
see who was the performer. His clerks were down on him at 
once ; ‘ How now, Sir Archbishop! you yourself are the first 
to break the rule you established.’ ‘You are right,’ answered 
Ozzur; ‘ but there is this excuse to be made for me: I never be- 
‘fore heard such a rich-toned voice, and I thought it was the 
‘voice of an angel, and not that of a man.’ 

The Archbishop invited John and his company to his house, 
and next morning John showed hii the letters dimissory of 
Gizur, requesting the Archbishop to consecrate him. Ozzur 
summoned his clergy, and after consultation made answer: 
‘Dearest brother, it seems to me that you are the best fitted 
‘ person to occupy the position, and bear the honours of the 
‘ Episcopate, and I have no doubt that the see which’ will have 
‘ you at its head will be blessed. However, I hesitate on one 
‘point. You have been twice married, and, under these cir- 
‘cumstances, I dare not venture to consecrate you without 
‘orders from the Apostolic chair. Now, we advise you to go 
‘to Rome and see the Pope yourself, and we will write to him, 
‘and if, as we believe, he will grant a dispensation, then come 
‘ back as fast as you can, and in God’s name I will consecrate 
‘you Bishop.’ John accordingly visited Paschai II., who raised 
no objection, and at once issued the necessary bull to Ozzur to 
consecrate. On the return of John to Denmark, he was conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Lund on a Sunday, two days before 
the feast of SS. Philip and James, 1106 (April 29th). 

We are told that Ozzur gave John much good advice, which 
was affectionately and humbly received, and then the new 
Bishop sailed for Norway, where he purchased a ship’s load of 
wood for church building, and then made for Iceland. He 
landed at Eyrar on the south coast, at the end of the summer, 
and his arrival caused general rejoicing. His friends and 
relatives in the south unloaded the ship, and flitted the timber 
as far as Vinverjadal, and the people of the north transported it 
thence to Holar. 

A more imposing situation for a cathedral church than 
Holar can scarcely be found. The valley of Hjaitadal is perhaps 
the richest in the whole island. It is regarded as the garden of 
the north. The broad green meadows, out of which rises the 
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knoll on which stands Holar, are watered by a clear river, 
and by countiess foaming streams that rise among the glacier 
ranges, locking the valley in on every side, except the north, 
where it declines to the blue expasne of the Skagajford, which 
opens into the Polar Sea. 

In after-ages the church became very wealthy, and the 
Bishops of Holar possessed three hundred farms, pasturage for 
15,000 cows, and the driftwood along a considerable line of 
coast ; besides these, he owned the island of Drangey, and two 
tolferingir, the largest-sized Icelandic vessels. The present 
church is modern, having been erected during the last century ; 
within its porch lies the old bell of Holar minster, cracked ; 
it is reported to have tolled of itself when John Arnason, the 
last bishop, was executed by orders of that monster of cruelty 
and impiety, Christian ILI., who stamped the church out in 
blood throughout his realm. But the ancient altar of stone be- 
longing to the original minster remains, and on it is a venerable 
embroidered altar-cloth, whereon is figured John Ogmundson, 
vested in white alb with blue apparel, red and yellow striped 
dalmatic, blue stole with brown fringe, blue chasuble with red 
orphrey, and violet mitre, holding a pastoral staff in one hand 
and giving benediction with the other. 

. John spent the winter of 1106-7 at Holar, and next spring 
went south to the Althing, where he met Bishop Gizur. Their 
meeting was like that of two brothers. Qn his return from the 
council he began to repair, and to a great extent rebuild, the 
ruinous church which already existed at Holar. For his master 
workman he selected one Thorodd Gamlason. He also organized 
a school, and set over it a young man named Gisli Finnson, 
whom he had brought with him from Gothland, a person of 
yreat ability and learning, and of exceeding piety. A curious 
circumstance is mentioned in connexion with him :—-‘ When 
* Master Gisli spoke God’s word to the people on holidays, 
‘then he did not preach without a book, nor rely on his own 
‘memory, but he sought out the writings of the Holy Fathers, 
‘and read from the book that lay on the lectern before him. 
‘ This he did on account of his great humility, as he was a young 
‘man; but those who listened thought it more profitable to 
‘have instruction from holy aud remarkable books, than from 
‘his own head and heart.’ Yet he was perfectly able to speak 
extempore with fluency. ‘His teaching was without vain- 
‘glorious or pompous wording, and therefore God’s power 
‘ followed his speaking, and penetrated all hearts, and 1auch 
‘amendment and great good results followed his exhortations. 
‘ IIis instructions were delivered with great gentleness: though 
‘they were casy to be understood by all good men, yet td the 
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‘learned they were full of instruction, and afforded pleasure ; 
‘ he could also reprove those who were bad, and cause them to 
‘fear. The consequence was, that on holidays, a crowd innume- 
‘ rable attended church, inflamed with zeal, and hungering with 
‘ all desire to be satisfied with the food of life, which is the Word 
‘of God, for they had now the opportunity of hearing either 
‘ the beautiful teaching of the Bishop himself, or of the Goth, 
‘ Gisli.’ 

During the summer Master Gisli taught the scholars in the open 
air, sitting, doubtless, under the south wall of the old church, 
where they were sheltered from the keen blasts which sweep 
from the ocean. A charming picture surely: before them the 
great amphitheatre of glaciers shining like burnished silver; at 
their feet the rich grass spangled with potentilla ; aud hard by, 
Thorodd, the builder, chipping the pine beams that are to serve 
as pillars in the new minster. This Thorodd is a shrewd man, 
and as he chips and chops day by day in the bright sun, with 
the scholars repeating their lessons hard by, he learns along 
with them, and by the time that Holar cathedral is built 
Thorodd knows Latin grammar as well as any of them. 

John laboured to edify his flock as well as to build up his 
cathedral. He kept ever before him as his favourite maxim, 
‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ He was 
cheerful towards all, but did not shrink from boldly rebuking 
vice. He urged his people to attend Divine worship on all 
holy days, and he bade the priests teach the congregation 
their portions of the service, that they might respond with 
intelligence. He exhorted all to visit a church or a cross 
daily, and there to offer up their private prayers and desires. 
He taught them to use the sign of the cross before commencing 
any undertaking, and in any temptation. He bade them, on 
first waking, after having signed themsclves, repeat the Creed, 
and so confess their faith in Almighty God. Before eating and 
drinking they were likewise, by using this sign, to offer to God 
a recognition that it was from His hand that all good gifts came. 
He advised every one to acquire by heart the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to repeat them seven times a day, singing 
them at least before going to rest. Gunnlaug adds to the Creed 
aud Lord’s Prayer the Ave Maria, but of this the Elder Saga 
makes no mention. 


He opposed vehemently all sacrifices to Thorr and Odin, 
and all witchcraft, all incantations and charms, all taking of 
omens from the moon or from animals. He found it necessary 
to alter the names of the days ; and for Odin’s-day, ‘Thor’s-day, 
Freya’s-day, and Surturs’-day, to substitute the names Fourth- 
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day, Mid-week, Fasting-day, and Washing-day. He was strongly 
opposed to all licentious songs, and once, coming upon a young 
priest who was reading ‘Ovid’s Epistles, and Art of Love,’ he 
forbade him to read them, as it was his duty to keep a check 
on his passions, and not to excite them by lascivious poetry. 
The historian says, ‘He loved all his people as brothers and 
‘ children ; he entered into all their joys, and sympathised with 
‘ their sorrows. He was a father to the poor, and took care of 
‘ the widow and the orphan.’ 

His next care was the formation of a cathedral chapter. He 
collected about him men of pious and zealous dispositions, 
and settled them in his house, or in houses adjoining the new 
cathedral. The names of some of these are given: Rikinn was 
his chaplain; Gisli, master of the school; Hamund, Hjalti, a kins- 
man, and Orn Thorkelson were his canons. Some of these were 
employed in diocesan supervision, as archdeacons; some went 
about preaching and instructing the people; some attended to the 
wants of the poor ; others again were attached to the cathedral and 
taught singing, and others attended on guests. The chronicler 
gives an interesting sketch of the life of this little cathedral 
chapter. He says: ‘ There was nota house in the great byre in 
‘ which they were not engaged in some useful work. The old 
‘ men instructed the yonnger, and the younger, who were being 
‘ educated, wrote. All seemed to think alike, and there was no 
‘ bickering, and none envied the other. And when the bells 
‘ struck up, all fell at once into their places, and went to church, 
‘and there was nought to be heard in choir but fair songs and 
‘hallowed prayers. The elders behaved with great decorum, 
‘ and the little boys followed the example of their masters, and 
‘ showed no inattention. These men were brought up under the 
‘ hand of Bishop John, Kleengr, afterwards Bishop of Skalholt, 
‘a place he adorned with his learning, a man beloved of good 
‘ people,—Vilmund, the first abbot of Thingeyri, Hreinn, the 
‘ abbot, and Bjérn, who was third bishop of Holar, and many 
‘ other good and learned men.’ 

Thus passed fifteen years, during which the Bishop ruled the 
Church in the north of Iceland with gentleness and discretion. 
Towards the spring of 1121 he feli ill, of what complaint we 
are not told; but it is said that he enjoyed his faculties to 
the last. 

During his sickness one of his old pupils, then a priest in 
Knappadal, visited him. He had with him a book which he 
had written for another priest, and there was some doubt as to 
what was its market value, so that it had been decided by the 
two priests that the Bishop should name the price which was to 
be paid for it. When the Knappadal priest entered the room 
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where the dying prelate lay, John said, ‘Come to me, my son, 
and kiss your father with the kiss of peace, as your brethren 
have done :’ so the priest went up to him and kissed him, and 
then asked him to value the manuscript. John took the book 
and turned over the leaves with his fingers, and said, ‘It is 
well written, but he who was to have purchased it will not 
have it.’ ‘Why so, my father? He offered to buy it at the 
price you fixed.” But the Bishop answered, ‘ He for whom you 
wrote the book is dead.’ And this was so. 

The Bishop’s appetite failed, and he became very weak; but 
he never failed to recite his office, night and day. And when 
he was anointed, all his clerks stood round him, and all his 
scholars were gathered at the foot of his bed. Then, when he 
had received Extreme Unction, the Holy Eucharist was given 
to him, and he lifted up his voice and chanted the Communion 
hymn, ‘ Refecti, Domine, pane ceelesti, ad vitam quasumus 
nutriamus eternam ;’ and then he began to sing the psalm, 
‘I will always give thanks unto the Lord: His praise shall ever 
‘be in my mouth. My soul shall make her boast in the Lord ; 
‘the humble shall hear thereof, and be glad.’ ‘And,’ says 
the Saga writer, ‘as he had that psalm in his mouth, and was 
‘uttering these blessed words, his saintly spirit left his body, 
‘and was borne by angels to that joy which is prepared by 
‘ Almighty God, where he may always give thanks unto Him, 
‘with other saints, and where, as he spake in the psalm, His 
‘praise shall ever be in his mouth.’ He fell asleep on April 
23, 1121, aged sixty-nine. He was laid, in his pontifical vest- 
ments, with staff in hand and mitre on his head in a tomb to 
the south of the choir school he had built. 

We will take one more specimen of the Icelandic Bishops of 
an early age, Paul of Skalholt, who died in 1211. He was 
great-grandson of the illustrious Semund the Learned, and his 
grandmother was Thora, daughter of King Magnus Barefoot. 
When young he married Herdisa, a very beautiful and good 
woman, and with her went to England, where he attended a 
school and acquired much knowledge. He was only in deacon’s 
orders when, in 1194, he was elected by the people Bishop of 
Skalholt, the see having been vacated by Thorlac the Saint, 
who had died. He was consecrated by Archbishop Absalom 
at Drontheim in the following year, having been ordained 
priest a few months previously. Immediately on his conse- 
cration he returned to Iceland, where he held a great feast, to 
which he invited all his friends and the Bishop of Holar. It is 
specially noted that he treated all his guests to wine, a hitherto 
unheard-of luxury. But, besides his wine, Paul had brought 
with him two glass windows for the cathedral, to replace the 
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sheep’s amnion which had hitherto been stretched across the 
openings. Having otherwise adorned his church, Bishop Paul 
sang in it the first mass he ever celebrated. ‘In all lands,’ 
says the Saga, ‘it is reckoned that it is not of less importance 
‘to hear the first mass of a newly-consecrated priest than that 
‘of a bishop; but in this case, the first mass of a priest and the 
‘first mass of a bishop were united in one. Consequently 
‘a great crowd hastened to Skalholt to have the advantage 
‘of assisting at his first mass; and among them were John 
‘Loptson his father, Semund and Orm his brothers, and 
‘ others.’ 
The following passage is curious :— 


‘Paul the Bishop had been a winter at Skalholt before his wife Herdisa 
came there to him to look after the housekeeping. And she was such a 
stay and support to him individually, and to the diocese as well, that 
none could surpass him among those who occupied the see before him. 
She was such a manager, that she had not been in the place many years 
before such abundance of necessaries was provided that there was no need 
to ask contributions of others, although, sometimes, as many as a hundred 
guests were in the house, besides seventy or eighty house-churls.’ 


The historian thus describes his additions to the cathedral :— 


‘Paul the Bishop soon saw, after his enthronization at Skalholt, that it was 
necessary for him to strengthen and improve, and finish the work which the 
holy Thorlac the Bishop had planned, so he purchased what was requisite. 
Now he had to set up the bells which he had bought for the cathedral of 
Skalholt, and they were the best in all Iceland. He had brought with 
him also four pine-timbers, twenty ells long. Paul the Bishop sent for 
the most skilful artisan in wood in Iceland, and he was Amund Arnason. 
He made him erect a steeple so cunningly that it surpassed all the wood- 
work iu Iceland, and also the church itself. In the steeple he built a 
chapel, with a stair leading to it. He consecrated this chapel to St. 
Thorlac the Bishop, the tenth day after Yule, and he adorned the chapel 
in the fittest manner, providing it with all that was requisite. He made 
Atli, the priest, paint all the roofing within the steeple and also the 
pediment of the gable; and he hung all the lower part with three sets 
of drapery, very beautiful; so, also, he had inscriptions set up over the 
tombs of those who slept in the steeple. He laid out as much money on 
the steeple as though it were for himself, spending four thousand ounces 
of silver at the least. He bought three bells for the steeple—a treasure 
of bells they are!—from a Norwegian, named Kolr. There were also 
several other bells which he bought, also two, pitched on the same note, 
for the church. He decorated both the church and the belfry with all 
that could be fancied, with ornaments requisite for a church—crosses, 
scrolls, images, lamps, and glass windows, as also with episcopal vest- 
ments. He had also a stone coffin made very skilfully, in which he 
might be laid after death: and he buried in the steeple, in the best 
style, all such men as he thought most deserving.’ — Pals Saga, c. vi. 


In 1199 took place the canonization of his predecessor, 
Thorlac, by vote of the National Assembly, which decreed that 
he should be regarded as a Saint, and that a day should be set 
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apart in his honour, and kept as a festival, during which all 
unnecessary work was to be suspended. 

In 1203 John, a Greenland Bishop, visited Paul, and they 
together consecrated oil of chrism ; and the Greenlander taught 
his brother how to make wine out of the berries of the Empe- 
trum nigrum, according to a receipt given him by King Sverrer. 

By Bishop Paul’s advice a standard measure of a yard was 
made, and ordered to consist of two ells. He also gathered 
statistics with reference to his diocese. He found in it two 
hundred and twenty churches, and two hundred and ninety 
priests; but as the priests were in the habit of making excur- 
sions abroad and neglecting their duty, he for the future 
restrained them, unless every cure was provided for during 
their absence. Of the well-ordering of his own household 
the historian thus speaks :-— 


‘His wife, Herdisa, managed all things with the utmost judgment, and 
was the most active of all... . Their children, from the earliest age, were 
brought up to habits of diligence. Their son Lopt became a skilful 
artisan, and was shrewd and learned. Ketill became an excellent 
scribe and scholar, Their daughter Halla was energetic in domestic 
work, and well skilled in literature, and her sister Thora was eminent 
for her docility and affectionate disposition.’ 


It must have been a severe blow to the Bishop when his wife 
and eldest daughter were lost in crossing the river Thiorsa. 
The rest of his life was spent in endeavours to arbitrate between 
the Bishop of Holar and a certain Kolbein, who were engaged 
in litigation, and in continuing the adornment of his church. 
He died in 1211. 

From the two specimens given, it may be seen how many 
curious and interesting particulars may be gathered from these 
ancient memoirs of the Icelandic Bishops. The whole series 
has not as yet been published, but there have already been 
given to the public the lives of Thorvald, the first Missionary 
(A D. 986), of Bishop Isleif (1006-80), of S. Thorlac (1133-93), 
of Paul (1171-1211), of S. John of Holar (1052-1121), of 
S. Gudmund (cons. 1203, d. 1237), of Aron Hjorleifson (con- 
temporary of S. Gudmund), of Rafn, a friend of S. Gudmund, 
of Arni of Skalholt (cons. 1277, d. 1298), of Laurence of Holar 
(cons. 1322, d. 1330), and of John Halldorson (cons. 1325). 
Few of these are deficient in interest, and most of them would 
repay translation. 











Art. V.—Clarissa. A Novel, by SAMuEL RiIcHARDsON. 
Edited by E. 8. Datias.. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


As a reader in old days of Richardson, and one who had once 
on a time lived under his spell, it occurred to us, upon seeing 
advertised a reprint of ‘Clarissa,’ to revive old impressions. 
We therefore inquired for it at a circulating library, and were 
answered by the master of the shop, with an air of some rigidity, 
that they had not and never should have it; evidently regarding 
his shelves as too select for such company. And yet some of the 
good man’s novels would have made Richardson protest in the 
cause of- virtue, while nothing would have surprised him more 
than that exception should be taken to a tale which he com- 
posed for the guidance of the young and innocent, as an express 
warning against the dangers that lay in their path in a corrupt 
age: designed, in short, for such an exposure of the wiles of vice 
as should unveil the machinations of all gay Lotharios to the end 
of time. No plausible villain should succeed again if he could 
help it. Still we took the tacit rebuke in good part, and in fact 
regard a popular reprint of the fine old novel without favour and 
a thing to be regretted. In the first place, it cannot be done in 
fairness to its author. No publisher would undertake a bond fide 
reprint. The heavy weight of moralizing must be made short work 
of, under the apology that nobody would read it if it were there, 
but really because it would double the expense, and diminish 
the book’s chance of success at the same time. A vast amount 
of detail lies under the same ban, and meets the same fate, as 
retarding the progress of the story, and intolerable to our impa- 
tient generation. But ‘Clarissa’ not thus weighted is no 
‘Clarissa’ of Richardson’s. We must bring to the task of 
reading it a patience in conformity with the patience towards 
prosiness which characterised that day: we must allow the 
author his own leisurely way and time in admitting his reader 
into the scene and atmosphere of his tale: we must know the 
people who drove the heroine into her fatal dilemma: we must 
realize family life and parental authority in the society it 
ortrays, and the claims and immunities of birth and position 
in those days: we must enter into the family conclave—a tri- 
bunal which does not exist now,—see the domineering father’s 
gee ae obstinacy ; the ccld, ambitious, selfish brother in all 
1is inflexibility ; the envious sister, unmoved by appeal after 
appeal ; the poor, weak mother: we must linger in the porch of 
the story, and work ourselves into its surroundings, and know 
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all the people by a gradual acquaintance, and learn to esteem the 
author, not only for his careful, patient elaboration of a tragic 
situation, but for his sense of duty to the moral responsibilities 
of the task he undertook, before we are in a fit temper ; that is, 
such a temper as his virtuous admirers of one hundred and 
twenty years ago brought to bear on the perusal of this his 
masterpiece. 

Mr. Dallas takes his motto from Sir Walter Scott, who says, 
‘The prolixity of Richardson, which, to our giddy-paced time, 
‘is the greatest fault of his writing, was no such fault to his 
‘contemporaries. But a modern reader may wish that ‘ Clarissa” 
‘had been a good deal abridged at the beginning.’ This cannot 
be denied, yet there is danger by omitting the preaching, and 
turning the eight volumes into a modern three-volume novel, 
doing what can be done towards turning ‘Clarissa’ into a sensa- 
tional novel with the conventional scruples and decorums left 
out; though nothing can bring it into any real affinity. Even 
if readers do not read every word, it is only justice to the author 
that they should own themselves skipping: they have a cor- 
recter idea of him and his design as they turn the leaves, not 
without a passing insight into their contents. Readers ought 
to come to ‘Clarissa’ in an historical spirit; and the young 
ought not to read it at all, because they know nothing of the state 
of society in which Richardson lived and wrote, and, if carefully 
trained, are happy in an ignorance of evil impossible a hundred 
years ago. His Lovelace, when thus vigorously depicted, though 
now an unfamiliar monster, had in his leading characteristics been, 
for more than one generation, the favourite hero of the stage. 
Every one who went to the play—and few had scruples on this 
point—was familiar with his avowed principles m all their 
grossness. Things were spoken of which are unmentionable 
now. Richardson outraged no proprieties, shocked no sensi- 
bilities. The most distinguished and excellent. of his female 
readers could vouch for the truth of his tacit charges against 
society. A forced marriage, for example,—a family compact 
where the wishes of the unhappy bride were not for a moment 
considered,—would be felt more than a possibility by Mrs. 
Delany, a friend of Richardson’s, herself a similar victim, who 
in some other respects might stand for the original of Clarissa. 
Her early correspondence is a voucher for his truth on many 
a point which outrages modern ideas of likelihood; it tells of 
abductions and hints at atrocities which the law then was not 
strong enough to punish, and which society pardoned. Even 
the necessity the epistolary plan of his works put him in, of 
making his villain detail all his villanies to a friend, could not 
then produce quite the same anomalous effect on the reader it 
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must do now. The theatre furnished examples in plenty of the 
same manner of intercourse, and matter for easy boasting con- 
fession. What was new was the design, the honest design, we 
fully believe, to show up the fascinating rake who had taken 
possession of so many foolish female fancies, in all the cold, 
remorseless cruelty of his nature—to show the devil’s work in a 
bad heart. 

Richardson hated his hero, and intends that his readers 
should hate him. There is no sneaking kindness; we detect 
no lurking excuses, no inevitable slips and sins, no dilemmas 
and temptations, from which we know not how to deliver him. 
He decks him with no insidious generosity, to take our fancy 
in spite of us. The rake had been too long an avowed popular 
character: Richardson set himself to expose him and show what 
he was made of. A keen, silent observation of the ways of the 
world, carried on for sixty years, for it was at this mature age 
that ‘Clarissa’ saw the light, qualified him for a dispassionate 
performance of such a task. There might be solecisms in the 
manners he portrayed, for his insight was not derived from 
intercourse, but the fine gentlemen of those days allowed their 
principles to transpire to the outer world with a grossness 
not permissible now, and his imagination supplied him with 
the rest, enough for practical purposes. All this excuses much 
in his day which it would not in ours; but no testimonials 
in favour of virtue, no twinges of conscience or remorse, no 
revelation of a wicked heart in all its vileness of deceit and 
treachery, can make a scoundrel’s familiar letters fit reading for 
the family circle. The critics, one and all, declare themselves 
the better for reading ‘Clarissa;’ they find it a moral tonic ; 
and, familiar as they are with the modern sympathetic tone 
towards sin, we quite believe it. But they are not in the posi- 
tion to judge of what is good for the simple unsophisticated 
reader. ‘Clarissa’ now is a study: it must not take its place 
among light literature, to be read in the careless spirit in 
which the ordinary novel is taken up. 

What, perhaps, strikes the reader most in Richardson’s de- 
lineation of Lovelace, is that he makes him witty without 
betraying the least relish for the wit himself. He stands aloof, 
and merely records. This may be called art; but we see more 
than this. We feel sure that his own conversation was without 
a tincture of Lovelace’s wit or humour. It is all under protest : 
he does not like the sort of thing; would have us feel that he 
sees the emptiness, shortsightedness, selfishness, frivolity of it. 
His taste lies in another sort of style altogether ; he prefers to 
record sententiousness,—fine observations, as he calls them, on 
the passage of time and the dangers of procrastination. Love- 
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lace is proud of the ebullitions of his ‘ whimsical spirits ;’ but 
the author is not. He takes in hand an avowed popular 
character. He reproaches women, strict in their own manners 
and censorious towards their own sex, for their toleration of 
vice in men; and, through his portrait of a rake, would make 
them ashamed of themselves. These are the trivialities he tells 
them to beguile silly girls and to please boon companions, but 
the reader is never allowed to rest satisfied with such frothy, 
unsubstantial aliment. His standard of excellence in conver- 
sation involves a great deal of solid reflection; he expects his 
readers to have the same ; and, in fact, it was the standard of 
the grave and thoughtful of his contemporaries. Richardson’s 
fictions match with the divinity and with the published cor- 
respondence of his time; he belonged essentially to his own 
day: and Clarissa’s piety, her faith, her sense of duty, her 
forms of expression, all illustrate the religion, too much decried 
and disparaged, of the devouter spirits of the eighteenth century, 
with whom gravity was a test of sincerity and earnestness in a 
degree we have slipped away from. 

Mr. Dallas, in the preface which he has attached to the abridged 
‘Clarissa,’ strikes us as far too modern to understand, and, there- 
fore, to do justice to, his author, whose work he commends with 
much high-flown panegyric, while he strangely contemns both 
the conscience and the powers of the workman. We are not 
denying that Richardson's moralizing is often tedious, and that it 
savours of commonplace ; what we think it only fair and just to 
him to believe is, that he thought it valuable and valued himself 
upon it; and, in fact, good advice went down, it we may use the 
familiar phrase, then better than it does now. Mr. Dallas, how- 
ever, actually calls these careful antidotes to Lovelace’s vile 
principles all a ¢rick, and thus expresses himself upon it :— 

‘ His moralizing would be intrusive even if inspired by veritable history ; 
it becomes intolerably tedious and solemn joke when it starts from fiction. 
It was regarded as a mistake in days when there were scarcely any good 
novels but his own in existence ; in our days, when our lite:ature teams 
with good novels, which avoid homily, the preaching of the author, far 
from tending to illusion, is at once detected as a trick. We resent the 
artifice of bringing God and His commandments into a story that we may 
give it a credo. In epic poetry we have, it is true, the so-called machinery 
of deities, one great purpose of which is precisely that of Richardson—to 
give the sanction of religion to the tale ; and modern poets who attempt 
the epic make a grand mistake when they introduce machinery which no 
one believes in, and which,-therefore, is powerless to invest the fictions 
they encumber with the faith of the soul. But the use of machinery—the 
use, that is, of religion in art as an instrument of sensation and as a 
means of pumping up faith in the story, is now obsolete, and the mild 
form of machinery employed by Richardson, where conscience with its 
monitions, or a preacher with his texts, takes the place of Jove and his 
decrees, defeats his end. We are not edified, we are not convinced, we are 
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not awe-struck. Weary as we should be of advice, even if its sole object 
were the good of our souls, we laugh it to scorn when we find that it has 
the farther object of tricking the imagination. In this view I have felt 
myself free to apply the knife to a good deal of Richardson’s preaching,’— 
Preface, p. Xxi, 


After going on to assert that Hogarth’s pictures told a moral, 
in order to establish the painter in the hearts of the English 
nation, so he continues, ‘ Richardson felt naturally that if he were 
‘to establish himself in the hearts of his people, and especially 
‘those of earnest mind, which it should be the artist’s highest 
‘ambition to effect, he must, like Hogarth, exhibit very pointedly 
‘an ethical drift.’ Now, whether or not—as another modern critic 
further asserts—Richardson preached because he was a successful 
tradesman of sixty years old, and such men always do preach 
even in our own time, it may at least be granted that where 
moralizing is in favour, as Mr. Dallas supposes it to have been 
in the last century, it was likely to be a practice at least as 
agreeable and natural to the preacher as to the hearers, and need 
not be accounted for by a charge of disingenuousness and sham. 
But not less does Mr. Dallas disparage the intellect of his author, 
in much the same vein and for the same reason—that he does not 
tally with the modern standard. If Richardson’s morality is a 
trick, his power of composing a story is a knack. He hopes 
to enhance the merit of the tale which he supposes himself to 
have dug out of absolute oblivion, by showing a ludicrous incon- 
gruity between cause and effect. After quoting Richardson’s 
modest enough portrait of himself at the age of sixty-five, by 
which an unknown admirer was to recognise him: ‘ smoothish 
‘faced and ruddy cheeked ; a grey eye, too often overclouded by 
‘mistiness of the head,’ he thinks fit to render this image in his 
own graceful language, and gaily asks his readers, ‘ Not a com- 
‘manding figure is he, this squat citizen with little pig’s eyes 
‘dotted in his fat bulbous face ?? And because Richardson owns 
to taciturnity, adds, ‘ And to talk to him, slow of speech as he is, 
‘we are as little impressed by the strength of his mind as by the 
‘dignity of his presence. Call this man great! I venture to do 
‘so, and even to claim for him the veneration of his countrymen. 
‘ But in doing so, I am bound to say frankly, that I lay no stress 
‘on his intellectual eminence.’ ‘Nay, for that matter, continues 
our sprightly modern, ‘I may at once make a clean breast of it, 
‘and say, that having read a good many novels in my time, I am 
‘not at all struck with their intellectual grasp, nor feel that great 
‘force of thought is needed in them for the attainment of extra- 
‘ordinary success.’ ‘Some novelists he does find are intellectual— 
Fielding, Scott, and Thackeray. ‘ But,’ he asks, ‘does their 
‘breadth of thought, intellectual momentum, and fulness of 
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‘culture, constitute their success. Not so; it is a knack of story- 
‘ telling’(probably what other people call genius or imagination !) 
‘which.they share in common with men and women, whose minds 
‘our Yankee friends would call one-horse minds.’ In driving a 
novel, he assures us, six horses are not much better than one ; 
not, we allow, if one horse is of kin to Pegasus, and the six 
horses represent so many branches of mental cultivation. ‘ But,’ 
he pursues his argument, ‘a singer may delight us by the melody 
‘of his voice, and yet he passes for a fool, and has not brains 
‘enough to read the music he sings. And so in story-telling, 
‘there is a knack of weaving events which many an old crone 
‘possesses, which is denied to the lord of intellect. Therefore it 
‘need not disturb us to say of Richardson that intellectually he 
‘was a man of limited means.’ Now, for Richardson to be at all 
like the singer who passes for a fool, and cannot read the music he 
sings, he ought to have no knowledge of the nature of which he 
treats, and contrive to move us while still ignorant of the human 
heart ; which is Ais book, his score. But then, what are we, or 
Mr. Dallas, or his readers, past and to come, if we can be en- 
chained by a novelist who, we grant, has ordinarily no style 
(queerly enough Mr. Dallas classifies him with Bunyan and 
Defoe, as being equally with them deficient on this point) and 
no knowledge of the human heart! In fact, it seems to us that 
nothing with Mr. Dallas is intellect but conscious intellect, which 
can give chapter and verse for all its conclusions. What was 
at once Richardson’s misfortune and his glory, was his want of 
education, of intellectual cultivation, in any extended sense. The 
circumstances of his training remove him from all fair com- 
parison with the novelists with whom he is here contrasted. 

Mr. Dallas assumes Richardson to be so little known to English 
readers that he appends a slight biography. And here again he 
apologizes :— 


‘There is not much to be told, and that little is not of a nature to fill us 
with awe. Like the great Apostle, he was weak in presence, and whatever 
he might be to foreigners, he was in his own country neither a prophet 
nor a hero,’ 


It is a pity that Mr. Dallas has not learnt this much from his 
author, not to quote Scripture in order to impart an air of sharp- 
ness to a trivial sentence. As a fact, Richardson was both a 
hero and a prophet to his countrymen. Johnson signalizes him 
as an author who has enlarged the knowledge of human nature, 
and taught the passions to move at the command of virtue; he 
was courted by persons of rank and distinction; his novels 
excited a profound and indeed unparalleled sensation. But he 
does not fill us with awe, we suppose, because he was the son of 
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a Derbyshire carpenter, or, as others say, farmer. He was born 
in 1689, and his own account of himself is: 


‘I recollect that 1 was early noted for having invention. I was not fond 
of play as other boys: my schoolfellows used to cali me Serious and Gravity, 
and five of them particularly delighted to single me out either for a walk 
or at their fathers’ houses, or at mine, to tell them stories, as they phrased 
it. Some I told them from my reading as true: others from my head as 
mere invention, of which they would be most fond, and often affected by 
them. One of them particularly, | remember, was for putting me to write 
a history, as he called it, on the model of Tommy Potts: 1 now forget what 
it was, only that it was of a servant-man preferred by a fine young lady 
(for his goodness) to a lord who was a libertine. All my stories carried 
with them, [ am bold to say, a useful moral.’ 


And then he goes on to describe how his faculty for letter- 
writing, which formed the basis of his style, came to be formed ; 
and how he obtained bis first insight into the intricacies of the 
feminine character :— 


‘ As a bashful and not forward boy,’ he says, ‘I was an early favourite 
with all the young women of taste and reading in the neighbourhood. 
Half a dozen of them, when met to work with their necdles, used, when 
they got a book they liked and thought I should, to borrow me to read to 
them, their mothers sometimes with them; and both mothers and daugh- 
ters used to be pleased with the observations they put me upon making. 
I was not more than thirteen, when three of these young women, unknown 
to each other, having a high opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to me 
their love secrets, in order to induce me to give them copies to write 
after, or correct, for answers to their lovers’ letters; nor did any one of 
them ever know that I was secretary to the others. I have been directed 
to chide, and even repulse, when an offence was either taken or given, at 
the very time that the heart of the chider or repulser was open before me, 
overflowing with esteem and affection, and the fair repulser, dreading to 
be taken at her word, directing this word or that expression to be softened 
or changed. One, highly gratified with her lover’s fervour aud vows of 
everlasting love, has said, when I have asked her direction, I caunot tell 
you what to write, but (her heart on her lips) you cannot write too kindly. 
All her fear was only that she should incur slight for her kindness.’— 
Preface, p. xii. 

We do not know that a poet could have devised a more appro- 
priate training for the author of ‘ Sir Charles Grandison ’ and 
‘Clarissa,’ though it left unlearnt all that is included in our ideas 
of education and cultivation. We see, too, where he acquired his 
habit of moral reflection, ‘ those observations which both mothers 
and daughters _ him upon making, and which gave them such 
satisfaction. ‘There, too, would the natural tendency to prolixity 


be fostered, of which a feminine audience engaged with the 
needle is so tolerant. At seventeen he came to London, and 
bound himself to a printer. Always industrious and prudent, 
he lived in an age when such qualities more certainly secured an 
even brilliant reward than they do in an overcrowded socicty. 
He set up on his own account, and married his master’s daughter. 
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He early showed some literary power ; and, we are told, furnished 
the booksellers: with prefaces and dedications. His business 
increased ; he was appointed King’s printer and printer to the 
House of Commons, and enjoyed the luxury of a country-house 
in addition to his establishment in Salisbury Court. 

‘ He took to novel writing apparently by chance; two of the booksellers, 
his friends, had long urged him to prepare for them a complete letter- 
writer, suitable for the class of persons likely to need such a work. He 
undertook the task, and imagining a servant-maid in the position of 
Pamela, he wrote letters of good advice to her till they grew into a 


story. 

‘Phe story is not a pleasant one to read, and it is made so nauseous b 
the prosy advice which it contains, that the public went not a little wit 
Fielding when he turned it into ridicule by his parody of “Joseph 
Andrews.” ’—Preface, p. xlv. 


We cannot speak of ‘ Pamela,’ as it has never fallen in our 
way, but doubtless the verdict was correct which pronounced it 
equal neither in literary merit nor in moral tone to the two 
stories by which he is known to the world. The age was 
lenient to reformed rakes—indeed, whether they were reformed 
or not—and he had not yet risen above the received tone, or felt 
his way. But, however nauseous the good advice to modern 
critics, the book took at once. It is favourably criticised in 
certain correspondence of the time, and evidently brought 
Richardson into notice, and acquaintance with persons of literature 
and position. Mrs. Delany, soon after the publication of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
accounts for some defects in the manner of his fine ladies, by his 
having taken Miss Mulso (afterwards Mrs. Chapone) for his model: 
saying, ‘Don commends Miss Mulso’s letters, but she does not so 
‘well like the young woman ; that is, she admires her sense and 
‘ingenuity, but thinks her only second-rate as to politeness of 
‘manners, and that Richardson's high admiration for her has 
‘made him take her as a model for his genteel characters; and 
‘that is the reason they are not so really polished as he thinks 
‘them to be.’ 

‘Pamela’ was published in 1740. In 1749 he completed his 
‘Clarissa,’ and in 1753 he brought out ‘ Sir Charles Grandison,. 
being then sixty-four. We cannot but consider the age in which 
these remarkable fictions were composed as adding to their 
value as pictures of the times, not in minute matters of deport- 
ment, but as reporting their general tone. ‘The mere fact is one 
of his curiosities and distinctions as a novelist, when we con- 
sider how early in most authors’ lives their literary success has 
been achieved. That such a gift should lie hidden until accident 
awoke him to the perception of it, and that then he should be 
able to make such use of it!—his character under the slur, too, 
as his modern critics hold it, of a demure prudence in affairs, 
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and regularity of life, which are held the most remote for flights 
of imagination. We do not, however, gather that any of these 
circumstances were held as such incompatibilities as they seem 
to us now. With so little in the author to excite romantic 
enthusiasm, the candour of the age welcomed him as a master at 
once. Such a power to excite absorbing interest, and to give to 
airy nothings real existence, was never so amply attested before. 
Society was stirred by ‘Clarissa.’ The story was published by 
instalments, and Richardson was besieged by entreaties to allow 
it to end happily, ‘ to save Lovelace’s soul,’ to let him after all 
marry Clarissa. That such a petition should have come through 
female pens, tells little for the moral perceptions of the women 
who proffered it. It is only just to Richardson to give his 
answer from the elaborate postscript to his tragic tale. We 
need not say we extract from an unabridged copy ;—a copy 
dated 1784, and adorned, we may honestly use the word, by 
illustrations by the elder Stothard: the only illustrations except 
those of Mulready’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ we can call to mind 
that do not at the best misrepresent their subject, by carica- 
ture or travestie ; that do not contradict our preconceived idea 
and run counter in some detail to the neil description— 
illustrations that deserve the name, as being imbued with the 
scene and inspired by the author’s eye for detail; where the 
figures stand out light, graceful, full of life and action, in a 
costume familiar to the artist, not treasured in a refectory and 
hung on lay figures, but in which he saw men and women, or 
rather real gentlemen and ladies, do the business and enjoy the 
pleasures of life; these figures thrown out by a background of 
subdued, simple, often angular propriety, which we cannot but 
contrast with the accessories of modern illustration, where nothing 
is alive but the furniture. But to return to our subject-matter. 


‘The foregoing work has been published at three different periods of 
times, The author in the course of its publication was favoured with many 
anonymous letters, in which the writers differently expressed their wishes 
with regard to the apprehended catastrophe. 

‘Most of those directed to him by the gentler sex teemed in favour of 
what they called a fortunate ending. Some of the fair writers, enamoured, 
as they declared, with the character of the heroine, were wasmly solicitous 
to have her made happy ; and others, likewise of their mind, insisted that 

etical justice required that it should be so; “and when,” says one 
ingenious lady, whose undoubted motive was good-nature and humanity, 
“it must be concluded, that it is an author’s power to make his piece end 
as he pleases, why should he not give pleasure rather than pain to the 
reader whom he has interested in favour of his principal characters ?” 

‘ Others, and some gentlemen, declared against tragedies in general, and 
in favour of comedies. . . . . 

‘ And how was this happy ending to be brought about ? Why, by this 
very easy and trite expedient ; to wit, by reforming Lovelace and marrying 
him to Clarissa—not, however, abating her one of her trials, nor any of 
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her sufferings (for the sake of the sport her distresses would give the 
tender-hearted reader as she went along), the last outrage excepted ; that, 
indeed, partly in compliment to Lovelace himself, and partly for delicacy’s 
sake, they were willing to spare her. 

‘But whatever were the fate of his work, the author resolved to take a 
different method. He always thought that sudden conversions, such 
especially as were left to the candour of the readers to suppose and make 
out, had neither art, nor nature, nor even probability in Gun: and that 
they were, moreover, of very bad example. To have a Lovelace for a series 
of years glory in his wickedness, and think that he had nothing to do, but 
as an act of grace and favour to hold out his hand to receive that of the 
best of women whenever he pleased, and to have it thought that marriage 
would be a sufficient amend for all his enormities to others, as well as to 
her—he could not bear that. Nor is- reformation, as he had shown in 
another piece, to be secured by a fine face ; by a passion that has sense for 
its object ; nor by the goodness of a wife’s heart nor even example, if the 
heart of the husband be not graciously touched by the divine grace.’ 


This is written with an air of conviction; nor is there less 
when in pursuing his subject he dwells, as men verging on their 
climacteric are apt to do, on the growing vices of the time: on 
the taste for luxury and public diversions; on the contempt of 
self-denial and mortification as of things blotted out of the cata- 
logue of Christian virtues; and on the failing influence of the 
pulpit and general disregard of the clergy, viewed as interested 
men, as characteristics of that age. Lamenting the general 
depravity, he resolved to throw in his mite towards introducing 
a reformation so much wanted ; and quotes the poet’s words,— 


‘A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.’ 


‘He was resolved, therefore, to attempt something that never yet had 
been done. He considered that the tragic poets have as seldom made 
their heroes true objects of pity, as the comic theirs laudable ones of 
imitation: and still more rarely have made them in their deaths look 
forward to a future hope And after all, what is the poetical justice 
so much contended for by some, as the generality of writers have managed 
it, but another sort of dispensation than that by which God, in revelation, 
teaches us He has thought fit to exercise mankind ; whom placing here 
only in a state of probation, He hath so intermingled for us good and evil, 
as to necessitate us to look forward for a more equal dispensation of both?’ 


We have extracted thus largely from the author’s own view of 
the purpose of his work, hecause in this novel especially we see 
the marked difference between the moral and religious principles 
inculcated in the higher fiction of the last age, and in that of the 
present, which boasts of a purer morality and less selfish course 
of motives. It would never have occurred to Richardson to 
censure any man for solicitude to ‘save his dirty soul,—a 
phrase not to be forgotten in one of the novels of the leading 
champions of muscular Christianity. It strikes Richardson as 
an end worth all his pains to lead his readers on to the contem- 
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plation of a future state of existence. Representing this life as 
a probation, he seriously aims to reconcile his readers to the 
extreme sorrows of his heroine, by the conviction, which he is 
able to make real and consolatory, that the sufferings of time 
worthily borne are not to be compared to the joys of heaven: 
he onal not have dared to depict anything so tragic, either for 
his own sake or his readers, if he had not Hope to fall back upon. 
Heaven is a reality to him. He could not have written ‘Clarissa’ 
if imbued with such qualified faith in the unseen as prompts 
the modern moralist of fiction. And consequently, sad and 
revolting as are the trials of his heroine, intolerable as are her 
sufferings, the impression left is not one of extreme sadness. 
We do not wish her to live, and her death is a reai triumph. 
Contrast this tale with the impressions left in the mind of the 
reader after the perusal of ‘ Felix Holt’ or the ‘ Spanish Gypsy,’ 
and our readers will feel the difference we mean. It is the appa- 
rent object of the author of these latter compositions to dissociate a 
high moral aim from all thought of self ; we might almost say, to 
assert a morality more self-forgetting and self-annihilating than 
that of the Gospel, inasmuch as it ignores all idea of a future 
hope, joy, or recompense; the consequence upon the reader 
being a sense of deadness and dreariness which perhaps he can- 
not account for, but which is in fact a passing taste of what life 
and this world would be if it were divested of its hope. The 
greater the force and skill of the writer, the greater his earnest- 
ness of purpose, the more power he has of instilling himself into 
his reader, so long as the sound of his words lives in him. This is 
wholly distinct from belief or persuasion ; it is a sort of physical 
consequence of having been under a spell. In the case of ‘ Felix 
Holt’ and ‘Fidalma’ it is pleasant to shake off this dull, dim 
foretaste of annihilation and despair, and to open our eyes once 
more to the day: in ‘Clarissa,’ on the contrary, the sympathising 
reader fosters the solemn satisfactions of the closing scene, 
would not have an alleviation beyond the will of the author, 
and is sincerely contented with her contentment when she asks 
him to 

‘Mourn not for one who mourns not, nor has cause to mourn, for herself. 
On the contrary, rejoice with me that all my worldly troubles are so near 
their end. Believe me, sirs, that I would not, if I might, choose to live, 
although the pleasantest part of my life were to come over again ; and yet 
eighteen years out of nineteen were very pleasant. To be so much exposed 
to temptation, and to be so liable to fail in the trial, who would not rejoice 
that all her dangers are over? All I wished was pardon and blessing from 
my dear parents. Easy as my a seems to promise to be, it would 


have been still easier had I had that pleasure. But God Almighty would 
not let me depend for comfort upon any but Himself.’ 


These are solemn words for fiction to apply to its uses. It is 
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no small testimony to Richardson’s seriousness of purpose, as well 
as absorption in his own conception, that they do not strike the 
reader as too solemn—that they fit his own feeling of the occa- 
sion, and carry a sense of truth in them far beyond the occasion. 
The modern feeling towards our author is not, however, that he 
makes religious hope too prominent, but that he is only moral, 
and not spiritual at all; in fact, that he and his ‘ Clarissa’ repre- 
sent the good people of his own time. And this—that Richard- 
son is a fair representative of his own day—is probably true; also 
that the morality he preaches has often but a low flight. But the 
morality of no age, looking back upon it, satisfies our ideas: 
hence we have little reason to suppose that our own will stand 
the test better than the picture that remains to us of a century 
back. Nor perhaps will our spirituality, which is so often taken 
for granted as a purer illumination, our keener, loftier views of 
the unseen, place us as much above the sober, undoubting faith 
in the truths our great-grandfathers did apprehend, as men are 
apt to suppose. Such faith as religious people had then, they 
had without doubting. The recognition of the presence and pro- 
vidence of God, and a certain repose resulting from the sense of 
them, characterise much of the literature which does not satisfy 
our warmer aspirations. There were sceptics in abundance, but 
their speculations were remote from religious society. The ground 
was not rendered unstable to the young and inexperienced. 
Infidel books were then called bad books. It was not possible 
for carefully educated youth to come into contact and easy terms 
with unbelief. A simplicity of faith characterises the good 
De of that day: and this stability was felt so important to 
eave undisturbed by our author, that he points out as his vin- 
dication of his work, that even his villains are not infidels or 
scoffers. This naturally excites‘a smile nowadays, but it need 
not. J.ovelace was not the better for sinning against conviction, 
nor did Richardson represent him as such; but if he had been 
made to vent witty blasphemies which such a man in the cha- 
racter of an infidel would have done, the book would have been 
intolerable, and in fact impossible for the author to have written. 
As he says, ‘ The confidences between him and a kindred, infidel 
must have been of a nature truly infernal ;’ whereas his occasional 
recognition and fears of future retribution implant an additional 
sting and reality to his transient remorse, and have their effect 
on the reader. 

‘It was represented to the author, at the time, by some worthy and 
ingenious persons, that if Lovelace had been drawn an infidel or scoffer, 
his character, according to the taste of the present worse than sceptical 
age, would have been more natural. It is, however, too well known that 


there are very many persons of his cast whose actions discredit their 
belief. But the reader must have observed that great and, it is hoped, 
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good use has been made throughout the work, by drawing Lovelace an 
infidel only in practice.’ 

It was part of the received and defective morality of that day, 
but not of that day only, that woman’s province being to reform 
men’s manners,  & must tolerate much evil with this view. 
Clarissa recognises this mission, and proposes it to herself. But 
she is made to refuse a freethinker at once as something utterly 
hopeless, and beyond her power to benefit. Yet Richardson is 
very severe upon the women of his day on this very subject—a 
toleration of evil habits in men on the ground of their power 
to reform them. He draws a man of unexceptionable conduct, 
and admits :— 


‘Nevertheless, it must be owned that it was not proposed to draw 
Mr. Hickman as the man of whom the ladies in senanel were likely to be 
very fond. Had it been so, goodness of heart and gentleness of manners, great 
assiduity and inviolable and modest love, would not of themselves have been 
supposed sufficient recommendations; he would not have been allowed the 
least share of preciseness or formality, although those defects might have 
been imputed to his reverence for the ‘object of his passion. But in 
his character it was designed to show that the same man could not be 
everything.’ 

However, as is well known, Mr. Richardson’s admirers were 
resolved upon putting him upon this difficult task—to paint, that 
is, a religious and virtuous fine gentleman. We are glad to find 
that he realized the difficulty of his task; for great as was his 
success, as far as the acceptance his work met with, Sir Charles, 
to our eyes, is rather an assemblage of qualities than a person. 
All the “/adies are in love with him,’ as they are not with Mr. Hick- 
man, but he is not a reality like Clarissa. Mr. Dallas tries to 
find the reason of this in his success and life-long triumph ; and 
certainly if he had had to endure some humiliations, if for example 
his principles against duelling had subjected him only for one 
half-hour to the suspicion of cowardice, it might have gone some 
way to making a man of him. We cannot go so far as Mr. 
Dallas, who wishes he had been kicked by, instead of kicking, 
the unworthy father-in-law of his ward, that we might see his 
behaviour under such circumstances, because it is not singular to 
Richardson’s heroes to escape such inflictions: people are rarely 
chosen for heroes who are in the way of encountering them. 
But the uniformly and acknowledged conquering hero is a 
being too far out of the general experience to create sympathy. 
Yet he satisfied the feminine criticism of his day. How 
anxiously the author’s task was watched in its progress we gather 
from Mrs. Delany. ‘I fear it will be a long time, if ever, before 
‘Mr. Richardson’s “good man” is produced, and I am afraid 
‘ his health will suffer from his too great attention to it; he has 
‘ undertaken a very hard task, which is to please the gay and the 
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‘ good, but Mrs. D. says, as far as he has gone he has succeeded 
‘ wonderfully.” And some time after she writes to her corre- 
spondent, ‘ I don’t wonder Sir Charles Grandison should engage 
‘you so- deeply. I long to have you read the fifth volume, 
‘which is extremely interesting and entertaining. Such a 
‘lover! But I won’t run before you. I wish I could tell 
‘you when the concluding volume comes out.’ And a week 
later: ‘ You asked me what I thought of Sir Charles Grandison 
‘ consenting to have his daughters bred Papists. Why, I think 
‘it the only blot in his character. Had a woman written the 
‘story she would have thought the daughters of as much 
‘consequence as the sons, and when I see Mr. Richardson I 
‘ shall call him to account for that fawa pas ; but on the whole 
‘itis a most excellent book, calculated to please and improve all 
‘ages. What a venerable, amiabie creature is old Mrs. Shirley! 
* How delicately does Sir Charles behave towards her! Surely 
‘you have got the fourth and fifth volumes. I dare not say a 
‘word about them till I know. I think there is a fault in 
‘making Emily in love so young, unless he means to show 
‘young women how they may, by resolution and proper endea- 
‘ vours, get the better of any passion. And whatis more valuable 
testimony still from such an acknowledged authority in manners, 
she accepts Sir Charles’s manners as good. ‘ Lord Dartmouth,’ 
she writes, ‘has been to see me, in very good spirits, and engaged 
‘me to visit his lady, I said that I thought myself too old to 
‘ visit young ladies. He laughed at me, and said “ try, and if she 
‘don’t like you, I hope that I may keep up my acquaintance with 
‘an old friend I value so much.” He is Sir Charles Grandison! 
‘How charming is politeness! His ways are just like his 
‘mother’s.’ Her testimony for the veritable Sir Charles always 
goes beyond his virtues and extends to manners. ‘I wish, 
‘indeed, we could match him. There is grace and dignity in 
‘everything he says and does,’ with further comments, showing 
that the solemnities of the other great people in the story did 
not jar on her own experience. ‘ As to the Italian story, it is 
‘one of the finest things I ever read in my life. Was ever a 
‘superb family better described? What a divine creature is 
‘Clementina! What a madness is hers! Was ever Christian 
‘ fortitude put to a greater trial, considering her religion ? Every- 
‘where he keeps up his characters nobly,’ and so on, adding, 
‘ The style is better in most places than that of “ Clarissa,” but 
‘ nothing can ever equal that work.’ 

In fact, though his contemporaries could detect lapses and 
incongruities, we believe that these books do give us the best 
idea we can acquire anywhere of the drawing-room manners of 
the period. What we understand by natural was not the aim 
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then, if by ‘ natural’ we mean spontaneous. There was a universal 
gloss and self-restraint in society, often terribly atoned for when 
the eye of that society was removed. The very dress of that 
period required a constant attention to attitude and movement, 
which would make the boasted ease a triumph of training. 
Richardson, in Mr. Dallas’s preface, is supposed to have acquired 
his interest in this matter of dress from his early patronesses the 
‘ mantua-makers ;’ but trivial and feminine as it seems sometimes, 
nobody can fairly wish it away, for nothing brings us more into 
connexion with the events he describes than these allusions. 
There are times when the rustle of Clarissa’s silks have almost 
a spiritual effect, while the sale of those much-talked-of ‘ cloathes’ 
is a touch of domestic tragedy which everybody feels, even though 
they read from the lofty pinnacle of modern contempt for such 
trifles. Yet we suppose this luxury of apparel in one class does 
bear upon the low and defective morality which we see to 
characterise the period and to tincture the author. 

The idea of reverence to authority was overdone in Richard- 
son’s day, and involved very mischievous consequences. He 
bows to it in making Clarissa so full of self-accusation at escaping 
from her father’s house; though she had every reason to believe 
that, if she had remained in it, she was to be forced into 
marriage with a person justly hateful to her. Few daughters 
imitated Clarissa by running away, and many, no doubt, were 
reconciled or cajoled into submission by the father’s expedient 
of ordering down ‘ patterns of the richest silks’ from London ; 
whic means diverting a daughter’s thoughts from the duties 
of her new position to its freedoms and splendours. The mere 
possible act of compulsion struck a blow at the idea of marriage, 
reducing it to a thing of interest and settlements. Clarissa was 
lost, in fact, by holding higher views than her family on the 
_ The rule of rendering to all their due settles this point. 

Lither reverence becomes a sham when practised in an extreme, 
or the exactor of it becomes brutalized, which all the literature 
of the last century shows was a very common result of blind 
submission. It is, however, a favourite word with Richardson : 
‘awe’ and ‘respect’ are assumed as a grace of manner by ail his 
polite persons; and everybody is taken in by it. Lovelace’s own 
manner excels in this point; he is also a critic where he sees it 
wanting in others. Our earliest acquaintance with his world- 
known name is associated with his disapprobation of the easy 
style in domestic life; the wife addressing her husband by his 
Christian name. A friend, with rigid views in this particular, 
quoted in our childish ears the following scene with approval. 
The clever reprobate, bent on forcing the dying Clarissa to marry 
him as the cure for all her ills, presents himself in dazzling 
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attire at the little shop in Covent Garden where she lodges. 
She, having some inkling of his intention, is spending the day 
out; but it suits his purpose to show a gay and airy temper to 
the good people of the house, and to take possession, as it were, 
of the premises. The master and his shopman whisper together 
in sandler. Lovelace describes the scene to his friend :— 


* “ No whispering, honest friends, ’tis not manners to whisper. Joseph, 
what said John to thee?” 

‘ « Joun, sir,” disdainfully repeated the good woman. 

‘“ T beg pardon, Mrs. Smith, but see the force of example. Had you 
showed your honest man more respect, I should. -Let me give you a piece 
of advice—Women who treat their husbands irreverently teach strangers 
to treat them with contempt.—There, honest master John, why dost thou 
not pull off thy hat to me? Oh, so thou wouldst, if thou hadst it on; but 
thou never wearest thy hat in thy wife’s presence, I believe, dost thou ?” 

‘*“ None of your fleers and jeers, sir,’ cried John. “I wish every 
married pair lived as happily as we do.” 

‘“T wish so too, honest friend. But I'll be hanged if thou hast any 
children,” 

‘ «& Why so, sir ?” 

*“ Hast thou? Answer me that, nan ; hast thou, or not?” 

*“ Perhaps not, but what of that?” 

‘“ What of that? Why, I'll tell thee, the man who has no children by 
his wife must put up with plain John. Hadst thou a child or two, thou’dst 
be called Mr. Smith with a curtsey, or a smile at least at every word.” 

‘« You are very pleasant, sir,” replied my dame: “I fancy if either my 
husband or I had as much to answer for as I know whom, we should not 
be so merry.” 

‘ “ Why then, dame Smith, so much the worse for those who are obliged 
to keep you company. But I am not merry—I am sad !—Hey-ho !—where 
shall 1 find my dear Miss Harlowe?”’ 


To his friend he accounts for this display of spirits, for— 


‘Women love a cheerful, humorous fellow. The dear creature herself 
used to be pleased with my gay temper and lively manner; and had she 
been told that I was blubbering for her in the back shop, she would have 
despised me still more than she does.’ 


And this brings us to another mark of the day. Life and 
vivacity, a smooth air of prosperity and content, were considered 
then the points of a fine gentleman. We now can hardly give 
Clarissa credit for her rejection of him, or enter into the charm, 
as it was felt then, of these lively scamps. He has no sentiment, 
or depth, or alternations of feeling. He is the hero of comedy 
and good sense. If she found him resistible at first, we see no 
virtue in a growing hatred as his character unfolded. Lovelace 
boasts of his ‘jocund’ face, as a mask for the deeper designs 
that lay hid. The world had not then awoke to the Byronic 
type of wickedness, and the attraction of scowling villany. 
Possibly the state of society, and the current of thought, made 
jovial rascality easier then than now. The privileges of class, 
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the immunity which actually protected men of rank from any 
other punishment than that which skill at defence rendered them 
callous to, a feeling that the world with all its good things was 
made for them, and its long toleration of these excesses, may 
have induced an abnormal deadness of conscience, a prosperous 
selfishness absolutely careless of self-analysis. Richardson 
certainly excels in the delineation of this vice, which embraces 
all other vices. Selfishness is hideous in Lovelace, absolutely un- 
checked and master, but so skilfully drawn as to leave him still 
human, because his nerves are susceptible to painful impressions, 
and he does not like the sight of pain. He says of himself, 
‘I have too much feeling.’ ‘There is a sensitiveness on which 
he can value and even blind himself. A stream of blood unmans 
him. Clarissa, with her penknife,—one of the great scenes of 
fiction,—makes him quiver and tremble, and yet, through all 
self is paramount; when he pities, it is still himself who is 
most to be pitied, ‘She'll live to bury me!’ he cries—and thus 
the reader is withheld from even a momentary sympathy or 
compassion. He is always base (we approve of Miss Howe’s 
saying, that he has taken degrees in wickedness), and yet there 
is that about him which still justifies Dr. Johnson’s testimony 
in his favour, and that it was in the power of Richardson alone 
to teach us at once esteem and detestation, to make virtuous 


resentment overpower all the benevolence which wit, elegance, 
and —- naturally excite, and to lose the hero in the villain. 


No isolated scene properly represents a character which especially 
needs to be seen with all its surroundings. But something of 
his recklessness and that resolution never to face what is dis- 
agreeable in its serious aspect, that skill to keep conscience at 
bay, which belongs to all lively, prosperous selfishnesses, is 
shown in his report of an interview occurring near the end of the 
book, and where Clarissa’s death is really imminent :— 

‘ Just returned from an interview with this Hickman: a precise fop of 
a fellow, as starched as his ruffles. 

* Thou knowest I love him not, Jack ; and whom we love not we cannot 
allow a merit to! perhaps not the merit they should be granted. However, 
I am in earnest when I say, that he seems to me to be so set, so prim, so 
affected, so mincing, yet so clouterly in his person, that I dare engage for 
thy opinion, if thou dost justice to him, and to thyself, that thou never 
beheldest such another, except in a pier-glass,’—P. 911. 


Hickman has come as a mediator, with a message from Cla- 
rissa’s friend, Miss Howe. After playing with his subject and 
his visitor for a long time, he goes on— 

‘ “ But,” proceeded I, “ since I find that I have excited your curiosity, 
that you may not go away with a doubt that may be injurious to the most 
admirable of women, I am inclined to hint to you what I have in the ¢hird 
place to blame her for.” 
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‘ “ Sir, as you please. It may not be proper.” 

*“ It cannot be very improper, Mr. Hickman ; so let me ask you, What 
would Miss Howe think, if her friend is the more determined against me, 
because she thinks (in revenge to me, I verily believe) of encouraging 
another lover ?” 

‘“ How, sir! Sure this cannot be the case !—I can tell you, sir, if Miss 
Howe thought this, she would not approve of it at all; for, as little as 
you think Miss Howe likes you, sir, and little as she approves of your 
actions by her friend, I know she is of opinion, that she ought to have 
nubody living but you; and should continue single all her life, if she be 
not yours.” 

* “ Revenge and obstinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make women, the best of 
them, do 7 unaccountable things. Rather than not put out both eyes 
of the man they are offended with, they will give up one of their own.” 

* “ T don’t know what to say to this, sir ; but, sure, she cannot encourage 
any other person’s address !—so soon too—-Why, sir, she is, as we are told, 
so ill, and so weak——” 

* “ Not in resentment weak, I’ll assure you. Iam well acquainted with 
all her movements ; and I tell you, believe it or not, that she refuses me 
in view of another lover.” 

*“ Can it be?” 

‘Tis true, by my soul !—Has she not hinted this to Miss Howe, do 
you think ?” 

‘“ No, indeed, sir. If she had, I should not have troubled you at this 
time from Miss Howe.” 

‘“ Well, then, you see I am right ; that though she cannot be guilty of 
a falsehood, yet she has not told her friend the whole truth.” 

‘“ What shall a man say to these things!” [Looking most stupidly 
perplexed. } 

‘* Say! say! Mr. Hickman !—Who can account for the workings and 
ways of a passionate and offended woman? Endless would be the histories 
I could give you, within my own knowledge, of the dreadful effects of 
women’s passionate resentments, and what that sex will do when dis- 
appointed.”’ 


Then follow a string of examples in point, which remind us 
of the genius shown by some of Dickens's characters at extem- 
pore illustrations :-— 


‘“ There was Miss DorrineTon [perhaps you know her not], who ran 
away with her father’s groom, because he would not let her have a 
half-pay officer, with whom (her passions all up) she fell in love at first 
sight, as he accidentally passed under her window. 

‘“ There was Miss SAVAGE; she married her mother’s coachman, 
because her mother refused her a journey to Wales, in opprehension 
that Miss intended to league herself with a remote cousin of unequal 
fortunes, of whom she was not a little fond when he was a visiting guest 
at their house for a week. ; 

‘“ There was a young widow SANDERSON, who believing herself ‘slighted 
by a younger brother of a noble family (Sarah Stout like), took it into her 
head to drown herself. 

*“ Miss Satty ANDERSON [you have heard of her, no doubt}, being 
checked by her uncle for encouraging an address beneath her, in spite 
threw herself into the arms of an ugly dog, a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
running away with him in a pair of shoes he had just fitted to her feet, 
though she never saw the fellow before, and hated him ever after ; and, at 
last, took landanum to make her forget for ever her own folly. 
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‘« But can there be a stronger instance in point, than what the unac- 
countable resentments of swch a lady as Miss Clarissa Harlowe afford us ? 
who at this very instant, ill as she is, not only encourages, but, in a 
manner, makes court to one of the most odious dogs that ever was seen ! 
I think Miss Howe should not be told this; and yet she ought, in order 
to dissuade her from such a preposterous rashness.” 

‘“O fie! Ostrange! Miss Howe knows nothing of this! To be sure 
she won't look upon her, if this be true.” 

‘ «°Tis true, very true, Mr. Hickman! True as Iam here to tell you so! 
—And he is an ugly fellow, too; uglier to look at than me.” 

‘“ Than you, sir! Why, to be sure, you are one of the handsomest men 
in England.” ° 

‘“ Well, but the wretch she so spitefully prefers to me is a misshapen, 
meagre varlet ; more like a skeleton thana man! Then he dresses—you 
never saw a devil so bedizened! Hardly a coat to his back, nor a shoe to 
his foot: a bald-pated villain, yet grudging to buy a peruke to hide his 
baldness ; for he is as covetous as hell, never satistied, yet plaguy rich.” 

‘“ Why, sir, there is some joke in this, surely. Aman of common parts 
knows not how to take such gentlemen as you, But, sir, if there be any 
truth in the story, what is he? Some Jew, or miserly citizen, I suppose, 
that may have presumed on the lady’s distressful circumstances ; and your 
lively wit points him out as it pleases.” 

‘ “ Why, the rascal has estates in every county iz England, and out of 
England too.” 

*“ Some East India governor, I suppose, if there be anythingin it. The 
lady once had thoughts of going abroad. But, I fancy, all this time you 
are in jest, sir. If not, we must surely have heard of him——” 

‘“ Heard of him! Ay, sir, we have all heard of him—but none of us 
care to be intimate with him—except this lady, and that, as I told you, in 
spite to me—His name, in short, is DEATH !—DEATH, sir!” [Stamping, 
and speaking loud and full in his ear, which made him jump half a yard 
high. 

; Thou never beheldest any man so disconcerted. He looked as if the 
frightful skeleton was before him, and he had not his accounts ready. 
When a little recovered, he fribbled with his waistcoat buttons, as if he 
had been telling his beads. 

‘ “ This, sir,” proceeded I, “ is her wooer!—Nay, she is so forward a 
girl, that she woves him: but I hope it never will be a match.” 

‘He had before behaved, and now looked, with more spirit than I 
expected from him. 

*“T came, sir,” said he, “as a mediator of differences. It behoves me to 
keep my temper. But, sir,” and turned short upon me, “as much as 
I love peace, and to promote it, I will not be ill-used.” 

‘ As I had played so much upon him, it would bave been wrong to take 
him at his more than half-menace: yet, J think, I owe him a grudge, for his 
presuming to address Miss Howe. 

*“ You mean no defiance, I presume, Mr. Hickman, any more than I do 
offence. On that presumption, I ask your excuse. But this is my way. 
I mean no harm. I cannot let sorrow touch my heart. 1 cannot be grave 
six minutes together.” ’ 


Such selfishness is an impervious shell. Then there is the 
selfishness of Clarissa’s father, nurtured not so much by self- 
indulgence as by universal and abject submission, who is so little 
used to have his will opposed that it throws the gout into his 
stomach to be thwarted. Even when remorse is aroused and 
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allowed full play, the novelist shows self still keeping its hold. 
The brother and sister are overcome with regrets and self- 
reproach when their sister dies, and find the reading of the 
will a very trying scene, but through it all their own interests 
are as absorbing as ever. But selfishness is more delicately 
done, more in conformity with our every-day experience in 
his softer characters ; for instance, Clarissa’s mother. Every- 
thing is really-done and left undone for her own ease, but 
in a way we are so familiar with that we scarce notice it. 
Politeness and duty always call it ‘ yielding!’ Her resentment 
against her child’s determination not to have Solmes is purely 
selfish, because ‘what family feuds have J not to look forward 
to?’—She had had to submit to the father’s obstinacy, and 
‘who ever knew him to give way,’ and would feel it hard if a 
daughter could carry her point. Her own troubles always stand in 
the way of taking in the idea of Clarissa’s position. ‘ As for her 
‘ erief she must bear with it, and it must be short of what J hourly 
‘ bear for her.’ ‘Should I gratify my yearnings after her so far as 
‘ to receive privately the letter you mention, what would the case 
‘be, but to torment myself without being able to do her good ? 
‘ And were it to be known, Mr. Harlowe is so passionate.” We 
have it again in its minor touches, as in the good woman who 
buys one of Clarissa’s best suits, and sheds tears of pity and 
admiration over her distresses, but carries off her purchase at the 
end, congratulating herself that she has got it for half its value. 

The nourishment of selfishness, too, is well shown. ‘ You are 
‘ all too rich to be happy, child,’ cries Miss Howe, early in her 
friend’s persecutions, ‘ for must not each of you by the constitu- 
‘tion of your family marry to be still richer? None of your 
‘ family but yourself could be happy were they not rich; so let 
‘ them fret on, grumble and grudge, and accumulate ;—and wonder- 
‘ing what ails them that they have not happiness when they 
‘ have riches, think the cause is want of more.’ It is one of the 
inevitable inconsistencies of the epistolary style that these things 
should be said to the heroine, but it comes oddly enough upon 
Clarissa’s solemnity of parental duty. But, in fact, she has a 
spirit of her own, and a neat way of saying severe things when 
put upon, which preserves her from the unnatural passionlessness 
of her male counterpart. 

The story as a story does not come within the scope of our 
pages. The crime which constitutes its tragedy was a bold and 
questionable venture even then, and excludes it now as a work 
of amusement for the home circle; but nevertheless, Clarissa, as 
the ideal woman of the eighteenth century, does it credit. Moral 
and religious in a high degree, neither the morality nor the 
religion are quite like their feminine exponents in our day. The 
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critic comments upon Clarissa’s want of spirituality ; she is con- 
tent, he says, with mere morality—this in a great degree means 
that religion in that day was not divided into parties. Religion 
and infidelity were more absolutely defiant then than now, but 
there was a truce between the Church and the sectary ; and no 

arties that caught the popular sympathy within the Church 
itself. Now most people, and especially the young, and perhaps 
more especially young ladies, feel their enthusiasm and devotion 
wonderfully stirred by attack and aggression, by having champions 
to admire and opponents to mistrust, despise, or detest. There 
was no religious world in Clarissa’s day, as far as we can see ; 
no clergymen to follow. The good young lady reverenced her 
pastor if he was worthy of her reverence, but she had a senti- 
mental feeling for age in his case, and liked to call him venerable. 
If she then sometimes lacked fervour, neither was there the re- 
ligious fever well known in our day. Possibly there is a dash in 
Clarissa of that self-approval which Richardson seemed to con- 
sider a natural concomitant of innocence ; held in check, repented 
of perhaps when the day of humiliation comes, but still there ; 
and belonging to, and actuating the virtue of the day. We find, 
however, Clarissa very earnest in her prayers; perfectly con- 
versant with the doctrines taught her in her Prayer-book, with 
an admirable knowiedge of her Bible, which is made very affecting 
use of in her trials; and showing a desire for the means of grace 
which led to exertions beyond her strength. The author goes 
into the detail of what churches in London were then open for 
daily prayer. At the door of one she is arrested for debt, another 
she attends at six o’clock in the morning; at another the fervour 
of her devotions is too much for her sinking powers,—the effort 
must not be renewed. She is very earnest for the conversion of 
her enemies, whether these assumed the aspect of friend or foe, 
and absolutely resigned to the will of Providence; but her range 
of devout wishes is undoubtedly not so wide as it would be now, 
and especially her notion of woman’s field is more restricted, 
though she has perhaps a tighter hold of the field she thinks her 
own. We have noted that there was something in that day which 
developed women early. We have little doubt that the active 
share which even the rich and great took in the direction of a 
household—a charge so dear to the young, and which can only be 
done well by those who begin early—greatly conduced to this. 
The practice of authority, the control of inferiors, gives matu- 
rity and imparts dignity and self-possession. The young lady 
of that day was not shy or afraid, or ignorant of her father's 
staff of servants. She was in the habit of directing, reproving, 
and instructing them in their duties. In the same way her inter- 
course with the poor conduced to this weighty manner; youn: 
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ladies now approach the poor with a hope to do them good, but 
not with the feeling of property in them which characterises 
Clarissa. The poor in her neighbourhood are her charge, and 
they are quite willing to be treated as such. Her place is to 
advise, assist, relieve, direct, and perhaps keep them in their 
place, and be careful not to raise them above their condition. 
She sedulously makes merit her rule of relief, and has faith in 
almshouses and refuges for virtuous poverty. It is her praise 
that she never left her father’s door but somebody was the better 
for her. But it never occurred to the Lady Bountiful of those 
days to give up her own social standing and rights, in order to 
devote herself to the class beneath her. Clarissa aims to be a 
pattern to all, more especially to those in her own rank and 
position, until she pathetically resigns this higher office, and hopes 
at least to be a warning. The vicious of her own sex are to 
her simply repulsive and incomprehensible. She has no large 
schemes for their reformation ; no impulse to recall them. The 
victim of man’s perfidy is indeed pitied, and, if need be, be- 
friended ; but a bad woman she is used to regard as of a different 
genus from even a bad man,—something irremediable and beyond 
hope: for what is woman without purity and self-restraint but a 
monster? whereas she sees men, rumoured to be bad, bow in 
reverence before her, and never quite loses the feeling towards 
them of influencing for good. Thus, when thrown by her 
persecutors into prison for debts she did not owe, she is visited at 
first by two women, to whom she comports herself with a fine and 
curt scorn, and wastes no words ; but when Belford, Lovelace’s 
friend, comes to rescue her, she cannot listen to his vehement 
protestations without a return of the didactic instinct. He is seek- 
ing to exonerate his friend from any share in this last outrage :— 


‘ “There is no defending the unhappy man in any of his vile actions by 
you, madam ; but of this last outrage, by all that’s good and sacred, he is 
innocent !” 

*“O wretches! what a sex is yours !—Have you all one dialect? Good 
and sacred /—Tf, sir, you can find an oath, or a vow, or an adjuration, that 
my ears have not been twenty times a day wounded with, then speak it, 
and I may again believe a man!” 

‘I was excessively touched at these words, knowing thy baseness, and 
the reason she had for them. 

‘ “ But say you, sir; for I would not, methinks, have the wretch capable 
of this sordid baseness !—Say you, that he is innocent of this /ast wicked- 
ness? Can you ¢ruly say that he is ?” 

* « By the great God of heaven——!" . 

* “ Nay, sir, if you swear I must doubt you!—If you yourself think your 
WORD insufficient, what reliance can I have on your oaTH ?—-Oh that this 
my experience had not cost me so dear! But were I to live a thousand years, 
I would always suspect the veracity of a swearer. Excuse me, sir; but is 
it likely that 4e.who makes so free with his Gop, will scruple anything that 
may serve his turn with his fe/low-creature ?”’ 
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‘ This was a most affecting reprimand ! 

‘ “ Madam,” said I, “I have a regard, a regard a gentleman ought to have, 
to my word : and whenever I forfeit it to you——” 

‘ “ Nay, sir, don’t be angry with me. It is grievous to me to question 
a gentleman’s veracity. But your friend calls himself a gentleman—you 
know not what I have suffered by a gentleman!” and then again she wept. 

‘«T would give you, madam, demonstration, if your grief and your 
weakness wouid permit it, that he has no hand in this barbarous baseness ; 
and that he resents it as it ought to be resented.” 

‘“ Well, well, sir,” [with quickness] “ he will have his account to make 
up somewhere else, not to me. I should not be sorry to find him able to 
acquit his intention on this occasion. Let bim know, sir, only one thing, 
that, when you heard me in the bitterness of my spirit, most vehemently 
exclaim against the undeserved usage I have met with from him, that even 
then, in that passionate moment, I was able to say,”—{and never did I see 
such an earnest and affecting exaltation of hands and eyes,|}—* Give him, 
good God ! repentance and amendment !”’—P. 892. 

Representing the female intellect of that day, her mind is 
well stored with grave reading, both pious and solid. She 
devotes certain fixed hours to study, and 1s patient of dull books. 
She has practised herself in a free use of her pen. Mrs. Delany’s 
six volumes of correspondence, which are but a selection, justify 
Richardson in the facility with which Clarissa used this unfailing 
friend. She devotes herself, while free to do so, to feminine arts 
then in vogue ; her pencil devises patterns, her needle executes 
wonders of ingenuity. She rises early, and finds time for every- 
thing; her constitution is vigorous, fearing neither heat nor cold ; 
her habits active and social; her health, till grief broke it, 
perfect. We catch her air of reserved dignity and grace in 
recalling one of Sir Joshua’s dignified beauties. Her rich 
yet modest dress seems designed more to express her training 
and condition than to set off her beauty by any deliberate act. 
Her discourse and deportment we admire, while we recognise 
them as things of the past,—something too measured, too con- 
scious of duty to herself or others, too little spontaneous to answer 
to anything we know, but fitting in exactly to the time, its 
costume, manners, traditions, distinctions, and prestige. 

Such is Clarissa when introduced to us, taking marriage as a 
thing for granted, as the destiny of woman, but mistress of 
herself, with a heart free and slow to bestow itself upon any of 
her many lovers. Richardson maintains that her feeling for 
Lovelace at its highest was liking, not loving. He disdains the 
idea of passion for his favourite. Altogether an idea of strength 
is conveyed. We recognise her as one fitted to rise with the 
occasion ; to abide by her own ideas of right, to care for no 
good opinion whether of the world or dearest friend, as compared 
to her own self-respect. Nothing is more masterly than the 
power and will that comes with trial to this essentially feminine 
impersonation. Her self-reliance and noble determination to 
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act by her own convictions of right against the arguments 
and importunities, and even interest, of all those whose 
opinions she yet valued most; her contempt of ‘a patched- 
up reputation ;’ her scorn of concealment, so that ‘the disgrace 
‘she cannot hide from herself she cares not to hide from the 
‘ world,’—at least argue for some nobleness of view and aim in the 
times which could draw the picture and be so affected by it. 
Nor can we doubt of its elevating effect, or that something of 
the amendment of manners and softening of harsh and brutal 
influences which we note as working at this period, was due to 
this widely read and enthusiastically admired work of fiction. 
In the most corrupt period of a corrupt court, the purity of its 
heroine excited such a sensation that the French king’s mistress 
trembled for her influence on seeing ‘ Clarissa’ lie on his table. 
They were not used to such things in France. They raved 
about it as something divine. Nothing but a sense of contrast 
between its tone and that of the society he knew could have 
prompted such rhapsodies as are quoted of Diderot: ‘O Richard- 
‘son! genius unique in my eyes! Thou shalt form my 
‘reading at all times. If through dire necessity, through the 
‘need of a friend, or for the education of my children, I am 
‘ driven to sell my books, I will sell them, but thou wilt remain 
‘with me on the same shelf with Moses, Homer, Euripides, 
‘ Sophocles, and I will read you by turns. Read Richardson, 
‘he is divine!’ Rousseau, too, comes not behind. ‘ Nothing 
* equal to “ Clarissa,” or comparable to it, was ever written in 
‘any language.’ It is probably quite true that while the purity 
of the heroine awoke this enthusiasm, what one critic has called 
‘the luxury of sentiment’—a reproach not unmerited—that 
quality which must always have made the English moralist 
commend the book with some reservation and qualms of doubt, 
recommended it to the French as congenial to their tas.2 and 
habit of thought. But no Frenchman could have conceived a 
Clarissa. Richardson is proud of his English heroine, and steps 
beyond his own principles in her honour. We are to understand 
that ‘she never would have married Mr. Lovel:ce, because of 
his immoralities, if she had been left to herself.’ What he 
tolerates for women generally he does not tolerate for her. Other 
women after all may reform rakes: she prefers to die. She cries 
to those who would have had her listen to his prayer to be 
allowed to make reparation, ‘ My soul disdains communion with 
him.’ In the ravings of semi-delirium she broods over the 
irreconcilable contrast of natures :— 


‘ A lady took a great fancy to a young lion or a bear, I forget which, but 
a bear or a tiger I believe it was. It was made her a present of when a 
whelp. She fed it with her own hand; she nursed up the wicked 
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cub with great tenderness, and would play with it without apprehension of 
danger, and it was obedient to all her commands, and its tameness, as she 
used to boast, increased with its growth, so that, like a lap-dog, it would 
follow her all over the house. But mind what followed : at last, somehow, 
neglecting to satisfy its hungry maw, or having otherwise disobliged it, on 
some occasion, it resumed its nature, and on a sudden fell upon her, and 
tore her in pieces. And who was most to blame, | pray, the brute or the 
lady? The lady, surely. For what she did was out of nature, out of cha- - 
racter, at least; what it did was in its own nature.’ 


As for Mr. Dallas’s assumption that Fielding’s ridicule of 
‘Pamela’ has permanently damaged Richardson's reputation as 
a novelist,—‘ for,’ says he, ‘ it is, in fact, owing to the contempt 
‘thus shown for Richardson’s first and feeblest work that he is 
‘ now so little known,’—we do not believe a word of it. He always 
depended for his readers on a different class from the readers of 
Fielding ; nor would Fielding’s ridicule of the work by which 
Richardson is least known quench the effect of the enthusiasm 
roused by his two great novels. Great in a double sense; for 
their prodigious length is enough to account for any amount of 
neglect; for who will reprint them verbatim? If the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ had been in ten volumes, even set off with all the 
graces of Goldsmith’s exquisite style (which Richardson’s 
certainly is not), would it have been still the German and 
Swedish text-book for the English language? And they cannot 
be abridged into modern dimensions. There is a vast deal of 
reading in these three volumes—more than people will have 
patience for. Richardson’s novels have not been read because 
they did not fall in people’s way to read them, and new editions 
were out of the question. Wherever they have been within reach 
they have kept their hold. We have known ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison’ a household-book in more circles than one, and 
turned to over and over again in preference to new novels; 
while they have wholly outlived that class of romantic fictions 
of the Ratcliffe school, for which Miss Austen represents ‘ Sir 
Charles’ as originally thrown over, and pronounced ‘ amazingly 
horrid.’ A young woman of sentiment is as much absorbed now 
as she would have been a hundred years ago in the trials, diffi- 
culties, and fine situations of that charming though tedious and 
infinitely prolix story ; and she would be at least as engrossed 
with ‘ Clarissa,’ if not warned by the questionable nature of the 

lot, the tradition of which reached her she knows not when or 
iow. For who is ignorant even now of the characteristic points 
of both stories? Where is Richardson not still a household word, 
though the eye may never have counted over and recoiled from 
those twice ten volumes. Yet even prolixity is a quality not 
without its attraction in fit time and place. We have known so 
many readers of Richardson, that we own the anecdote surprises 
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us that represents Thackeray as ignorant of him when he and 
Macaulay, pacing up and down the library of the Atheneum 
together— 


‘Came to talk of Richardson’s masterpiece, the great novelist asked 
the great historian if he had ever read it. “ Not read ‘ Clarissa !’” 
cried out Macaulay. “If you have once thoroughly entered into 
‘ Clarissa,’ and are infected by it, you can’t leave it. When I was in 
India I passed one hot season at the Hills, and there was the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of Government, and the Commander-in-chief, and 
their wives. I had ‘Clarissa’ with me ; and as soon as they began to read it 
the whole station was in a passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and 
her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace! The Governor’s wife 
seized the book, and the Secretary waited for it, and the Chief Justice could 
not read it for tears.” ’ 


In a position where people had no excitement to fall back upon 
or look forward to, as was the case here, and as was also the 
case in many a circle where ‘ Sir Charles’ was read for the first 
time, there would be no hurry for the ending, for no rival story 
awaited their attention; there was no Mudie to have recourse 
to when it was done; only such a blank as here and there a 
reader can look back upon in his far childhood, when ‘Guy 
Mannering’ or ‘ Ivanhoe’ came to an end, and he had to return 
to the commonplace life once more. The system of modern tale- 
telling makes such yearning impossible ; a thing of the past. It 
is hard to move a reader very deeply when his emotions have 
no future, and something else lies at his elbow to efface every 
impression of the volume he holds in his hand. He naturally 
recoils from delay, and desires to extract the sensation with as 
little dilution and pause of reflection as possible. Our fiction 
grows lighter and lighter, needing less effort or application. 
The attempt to revive and popularize a novel weighty and didactic, 
with an ancient prestige of moral purpose, naturally excites 
attention : first, how far it will meet with acceptance in an age 
so different from that for which it was designed ; and next, how 
far that attention would be for good in a generation so much 
more disposed, as ours is, for the sensational than the moral ; 
and at a time when fashionable society has reached, according 
to some authorities, to so great a pass of frivolity and recklessness. 
Clarissa might present a worthy example to the fashionable 
woman of our day, but her history is too indissolubly linked 
with a villain, and his part of the story is too much imbued 
with the grossness of a past age, for us to hope much from the 
experiment. But what is undesirable reading for the public may 
yet have its uses as a study, and direct our novelists to some 
higher aim than to amuse at the least exercise of thought, content 
if they are but duly read for one half-hour, to be forgotten in 
another serial the next. 

1A 2 








Art. VI.—Essays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rev. W. 
L. Cuay, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. London: 
Maemillan and Co. 1868. 


WE are told in the six lines which stand as.a preface to this 
volume of essays that its purpose is to discuss the princi- 
ples on which the Church of England may be sustained as a 
National Church, as well as the mode in which the characteristic 
of nationality may be developed, and that with special reference 
to the circumstances of the present time. And, undoubtedly, 
no charge can be brought against the seven writers who have 
contributed their respective essays,—whilst one of them has 
furnished two,—of either going beside the point which they have 
undertaken to illustrate or of clashing with each other, much 
less of coming into anything like collision or antagonism. So 
striking is this that, after reading through the eight essays 
and returning to the preface, it seems to us quite unnecessary 
to insert the caution which the editor has printed, informing 
us that each of the writers is responsible for his own essay 
only. So complete is the unity of the production that, if we 
had not been informed of the fact, we should never have 
guessed that they had been written by different hands; and we 
venture to think that any one of the writers, though perhaps he 
would not have expressed his meaning in precisely the same 
terms as have been adopted by his coadjutors, would be willing 
to endorse, not only the general tone, but almost every individual 
sentiment presented in each of the essays contributed by his 
colleagues. 

Union is strength, and unity and consistency are bonds of 
union, and this is the strong point of the volume before us. The 
authors are afraid that the Establishment is in danger, and they 
would avert the catastrophe if they could; and the enlargement 
of its boundaries is the only method of saving it which seems to 
them feasible. A question might be asked, indeed, which is 
the end and which the means? Is comprehensiveness advocated 
with a view to preserving the Establishment, or is the Esta- 
blished Church to be made an engine for diffusing a compre- 
hensive form of belief or unbelief over the nation? And we 
think the proper answer to this question is as follows: that the 
argument is so managed as to work upon people’s fears of losing 
an establishment by inducing them to acquiesce in very en- 
larged formularies of doctrine, whilst the writers themselves ar 
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anxious to uphold the Establishment as the best means of 
securing the expulsion of all theological dogma from its forms of 
worship. We have one other meed of praise to bestow on these 
essayists: they are plain-spoken and intelligible ; they do not 
mince matters. So plain-spoken, indeed, are their proposals 
and their statements, that if the volume had only proceeded 
from leaders of the sceptical school, instead of unknown alumni,— 
if, that is, it had not been so very insignificant,—it would probably 
have done much. to defeat its own object. As it is, we think it 
probable that its appearance may cause considerable irritation in 
the ranks of the Latitudinarian party. Many of that party 
seriously regretted the appearance of the celebrated volume 
called ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ as being premature. We have 
no doubt that publication alienated many to whom open 
questions offer considerable attractions, and who are averse to 
dogmatic definitions, though they do not wish to abolish them 
altogether. And the present volume may be regarded as a 
sequel to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ written by far inferior hands, 
though for the most part advocating views much in advance 
of those for which that publication gained its unenviable 
notoriety. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed from our description that the 
volume must at least contain something striking or startling, on 
the score of novelty. This, however, is not the case. Seldom 
has it been our lot to wade through a duller or more dreary 
work. Indeed, it is difficult to say whether the predominant 
feature of the volume is its arrogance or its dulness. In 
speaking of it as being far in advance of previous publications 
of the school, we do not at all mean that it propounds any 
startling novelties of doctrine, but only that it endorses the 
whole series of denials of doctrine which have recently become 
so famous. And this the authors do in terms which plainly show 
the profound conviction that they and their small school are of 
course right and all the rest of the Christian world wrong. 
This, indeed, is one of the tricks adopted by the whole schvol to 
which these writers belong. They take every opportunity of 
implying that people in general agree with them, or at least are 
tending to agreement with them. They find it convenient to 
ignore the strength of the schools that are opposed to them, 
They like to speak of doctrines, which are as living and as 
productive of fruit as ever they have been, as the tolerable 
errors of a phase of society which has for ever passed away, 
and speak with a confidence of the future as if they alone were 
endowed with prophetic powers; whilst to others who take a 
more comprehensive survey of things, the current of thought 
amongst the religious seems running strongly in the opposite 
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direction to what they suppose. And these writers either take 
it for granted, or, at least, wish to appear entirely persuaded, 
that in the next generation nobody in his senses will believe 
doctrines which have been believed by nearly the whole 
Christian Church throughout the world for above eighteen 
centuries, 

It would not be easy to say in what these seven essayists 
would avow their common belief, or whether there is any dis- 
tinctly Christian doctrine which they all hold; but nothing is 
easier than to draw out a-catalogue of what they do not believe. 
In enumerating these points, we may possibly be doing injustice 
to some one or more of their number, who may, perhaps, still 
retain something like a belief in doctrines which the others 
have thrown overboard. But, as we have observed, there is such 
an amount of unity of purpose, and, we may add, apparent unity 
of disbelief, about the writers, that we think we shall not be far 
wrong in attributing to the whole seven any renunciation of 
dogma that appears in any part of the work. 

In the first place, the whole scheme of the volume proceeds 
upon the hypothesis of the non-existence of the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Holy Catholic Church. Of course, it 
will be said, that the writers confine their remarks to the 
Anglican Establishment, which is their proper and exclusive 
subject: but even in this country, after allowing that it was 
natural, and what might have been expected in such a set of 
writers, to ignore the character of the Church of England as a 
branch of the one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, we should at 
least have expected some recognition of the growing power of 
the Roman Communion, if only in the disturbing relations 
which they must admit it will be sure to exercise upon their 
Church of the future; for they will scarcely be sanguine 
enough to suppose that any amount of toleration of Roman 
doctrines—if such a thing had ever been contemplated—would 
form an attraction to members of that Communion. We may, 
indeed, pity them for their entire ignorance of their own pro- 
ceedings and the sure consequences of them, in strengthening 
the hold which Rome will have when they have succeeded in 
ejecting dogma from the Establishment; but it is quite as 
pitiable a sight to see the confidence with which they speak of 
the future position of affairs in their ideal Church, which, before 
it can be made anything of, has to encounter all the resistance 
which will be offered to it by a number of sects quite as 
dogmatic, after their own fashion, as the Church is. There is, 
after all, a religious sense amongst people which will never be 
content without dogma, whether they believe that doctrines can 
be proved from Scripture or not. The body of people who 
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will advocate the leaving all doctrines as open questions will 
always be a small intellectual clique. On the Protestent theory, 
it seems reasonable and plausible enough; but the mass of 
people can never be educated up to that level. Their instincts 
wili ever cry out in the future as they have in past time for 
creeds and confessions of faith. It will be seen, indeed, by 
those who are logical, that Scripture is neither dogmatic itself 
nor can supply any arguments that are conclusive in favour of 
any doctrine or set of doctrines; but, though one should show 
ever so conclusively that the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith is mere nonsense, or the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination is inconsistent with the intuitive idea of God’s 
perfection, which we cannot help entertaining, no amount of 
demonstration as regards such doctrines will ever wean men 
from them, or induce them willingly to worship with those who 
either impugn them or are indifferent to them. Nay, the hold 
they have on people’s minds seems frequently to be in inverse 
proportion to their reasonableness, or the amount of Scripture 
proof that can be brought for them. Religion will not flourish 
without dogma, and though irreligion may, the mass of people 
will prefer to do without religion in their own way rather than 
belong to a society instituted for the express purpose of pro- 
claiming its indifference to dogma. Our essayists will cer- 
tainly not meet with the success they expect, even if they should 
succeed in saving the Establishment, about the dangers 
imminent to which they seem almost panic stricken. 

It is a remarkable sign of the times how the warmest 
adherents of an Established Church are now to be found in the 
ranks of the Latitudinarian party. They are quite wise 
enough to see that that is their only chance of getting a 
permanent footing in the nation. They recognise the necessity 
of people’s being under some religious influence, and they 
count upon their acquiescing in the State religion, if it can be 
made vague and indefinite enough to hold nearly everybody ; 
and their theory would hold together, if only they could ensure 
the impossible condition of believing in an opinion exactly to 
the extent which they can bring evidence for it. The Church of 
the Future, then, with these essayists, does not mean any system 
which is to hold good for the whole of Christendom. There 
is scarcely any appearance in the volume of the writers having 
extended their thoughts beyond the island in which we live. 
Other nations may take care of themselves, and mould their 
own creed. It is enough for our authors if they can provide 
a Church which shall supply the religious wants of all England ; 
and their object is to show of what nature that Church must be, 
which there is not one of them who does not firmly believe 
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will be constituted exactly after the model they have pictured to 
themselves. 

This being their object, and there being so much evident 
unanimity of belief and feeling amongst them, we make no 
apology for referring to what any one of them has said as 
representing very exactly what all the rest think. We are sure 
we are doing them no injustice in this; for, indeed, the definite 
statements of one essay, if they are not repeated, totidem verbis, 
in another, may, we think, be found there by implication. We 
do not think they themselves will make any complaint against 
us, if we are not always careful to distinguish what one of them 
has actually said from what the others have implied. We 
shall, however, occasionally refer to one or other of the essays 
as distinguished from the rest. 

And, first, we observe that they are very well and systemati- 
cally arranged, the opening essay stating, as it were, the present 
difficulty in which the Establishment finds itself, and the last 
explaining the highest functions which the Church of the 
future is to discharge as a teacher of morality. 

The first essay is entitled, ‘The Church and the Working- 
Classes,’ and, as may readily be supposed, the fact upon which 
it turns is the undeniable alienation of the Working-Classes 
from the Established Church. It, perhaps, might have been 
more fair to state the difficulty in a larger form; but that 
would not have suited the writer’s purpose nearly so well. No 
one would, indeed, think of using the expression—the alienation 
of the working-classes from Wesleyan Methodism, or from 
Congregationalism, or Unitarianism,—partly because the two 
former of these bodies,—nay, perhaps, almost every form of 
Dissent,—contain congregations made up chiefly from the upper 
and lower strata of these classes, and partly because all of these 
bodies are too small to admit of a comparison, in point of 
numbers, with the immense mass of people who come under the 
head of the working-classes. It is possible the authors of these 
essays may have turned their thoughts to the divisions which 
exist among sects, and the variety of opinion existing in the 
country on religious subjects; but they do not appear to attach 
much significance to this fact, or to regard it as having con- 
tributed to the alienation of the working classes from all forms 
of religious worship. Yet, of course, on the very lowest estimate 
of the claims of the Establishment, this consideration has great 
weight in accounting for such alienation. But, if it has becn 
considered at all, there could be no doubt what the all-sufficient 
reply would be, that it is not so much the separation of belief as 
“the limitation of belief that has caused this irreligious tone. 
And the remedy is obvious. Remove the limitations, and people 
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will be found ready enough to believe the residuum of doctrine 
which is prepared for them. What that residuum is to be is not 
yet distinctly stated. 

Now this division of religious belief is, no doubt, a fatal 
barrier to the conversion of the heathen. Of course learned 
Brahmins will say, Settle amongst yourselves what it is you 
believe, and then come and preach to us; and it is not an 
edifying spectacle to Indians, whether recently converted, or 
still in the bonds of heathenism, to see Christians of different 
sects more vehement in their denunciations of each other 
than ever they were in their exposures of heathen unbelief 
and its concomitant moral degradations. But, on the prin- 
ciples adopted by these gentlemen, it must appear, we should 
think, at least doubtful to themselves whether a number of 
independent sects, either anathematizing,—or, at least, not fra- 
ternizing with,—each other, are not a more efficient engine for 
securing a kind of religiousness, whatever it may be worth, than 
one large body whose principal object would be to show that 
most of the points wherein Christianity was taught by the Chris- 
tian Church are not essential, and the exhortations of whose 
ministers must be confined to two points, the preaching of a 
code of morality which is independent of Christian doctrine, 
and the denouncing the folly of insisting on matters of opinion 
as being of any importance. They appear to have read the 
history of the past, whether of religion or philosophy, to little 
purpose, if they think that any such system of syncretism will 
find favour at all with the masses, or retain its hold for 
more than a very short time over its sincerest adherents. We 
are told, indeed, that Mr. Mill, to whose capacities of belief the 
new formularies are, we suppose, to be adapted, has ‘ realized to 
‘himself a condition of society towards which mankind is fit- 
‘ fully progressing ;’ but it does not appear to us that there is 
much ground on which to rest this idea of progress. Neither 
do we think that Mr. Mill would much care to associate himself 
with our essayists, though they are indeed unconsciously promot- 
ing the dreary scepticism to which his philosophy is leading men. 
But our essayists have not yet made up their minds how far 
they will go in their work of destruction. They seem to have 
a misgiving that their dream of the future may appear visionary 
to practical men, and we accept their own comparison, when 
one of them admits that their hopes are no more visionary than 
those which they attribute to scientific men, who, it seems, would 
be crushed by a sense of their own ignorance, if they were not 
sustained by the hope of discovering the last secrets of life and 
force. Now this is a fair specimen of the nonsense which people 
write when they begin to talk big on the subject of science, of 
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which they are profoundly ignorant. We do not here accuse 
any of the other writers of being likely to indorse so prepos- 
terous a piece of nonsense except Mr. Clay, who is the editor of 
the book; and, perhaps, he left the expression alone from sheer 
inability to comprehend what it meant. 

As to the fact of the alienation of the working classes from 
the Establishment, we have already implied that we are agreed 
with the author of the first essay. That this alienation will 
cause a revolution, which must take the form of the Church 
becoming more comprehensive, or ceasing to be established, is a 
theory which, though we do not hold to it ourselves, is plausible 
enough. We quite agree with our seven essayists, that dis- 
establishment would be a great calamity. Whatever the Church 
might gain in this way,—and we are not insensible to the pres- 
sure of the chains and fetters in which she works,—she would 
lose that hold upon people’s souls which she gradually gains by 
using the leverage of her position as an establishment. People 
of a certain class of life naturally belong to it in towns, and 
country people have, with few exceptions, comparatively slight 
temptations to quit her communion; and thus many people 
are possessed of advantages which they scarcely appreciate, 
whilst others come eventually to understand the privileges of 
Churehmanship who, perhaps, began with no other idea of the 
National Establishment than that it exhibited the most respect- 
able form of worship. We deprecate the idea of disestablish- 
ment almost as fervently as the seven essayists, but we do so 
in a very different interest from what they parade. They look 
upon the Establishment of the future as a safeguard against 
dogmatism. We look to the Establishment of the Church as 
one principal means by which doctrinal truth may be spread 
over a wider area, and may influence more deeply the people of 
this country. We repeat we do not see that the alternative of 
disestablishment or comprehensiveness is at all exhaustive. It 
is true that a new class of people may come into power, and 
may force the alternative upon us; and then we shall altogether 
part company with the essayists, with whom we regret to say 
our present agreement is limited to the one idea of the desirable- 
ness of an established religion. 

However, one thing is plain, that these writers, though they 
offer us the alternative of disestablishment or comprehensive- 
ness, mean thereby that we are to take up with the latter part 
of the alternative. It is needless for us to say, that for the 
Church to become comprehensive in any degree in the direction 
which they point out would be equivalent to the Church’s 
ceasing to exist at all. The Established Church, as they would 
still call it, would remain. The accidental would survive ; the 
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essential would have been sacrificed. In one step of the process 
we should agree with them, but that step does not involve the 
smallest approach to an agreement in principle. We, with them, 
would sacrifice the Thirty-nine Articles, not because they are 
dogmatic, but because they are imposed by a body that has no 
right to dogmatise upon articles of faith, and because, so far as 
they are not dogmatical, they represent the views and feclings, 
circumstances and tendencies, of an age that is past and gone. 
But here again our agreement is more in appearance than 
reality. We suppose they would gladly part with every 
doctrine that interferes with the freest exercise of thought ; or, if 
not yet prepared for that, they are evidently working in that 
direction. And for ourselves, we wish to express our desire for 
the utmost freedom of thought, consistent with the definitions 
of faith which come to us on infallible authority. To allow the 
liberty to dispute the fundamental doctrines, which the Church 
Catholic has laid down, seems to us about as reasonable as if a 
teacher of plane astronomy were to allow his pupil to consider it 
an open question whether the sun moved round the earth or the 
earth round the sun; or, to take an illustration from a higher 
branch of the same subject, if a treatise of physical astronomy 
should allow its readers to remain in doubt whether the theory 
of gravitation were true or false. 

We have said enough of the alternative theory proposed to us. 
The writers in this volume advocate, without any doubt that 
they are in the right, and apparently without the slightest mis- 
giving about their success, the view that the next generation will 
be under the mild sway of a comprehensive establishment which 
they have themselves erected, and which will not unduly tax 
the powers of belief of an educated artisan. The appearances of 
things at present are as if the writers were content to impose 
the Aposiles’ Creed upon the votaries of the new religion, as 
exactly suiting the comprehension of the working-man, and 
exactly meeting his religious wants. There have not, indeed, 
been wanting whispers here and there, that even this is an intel- 
lectual bondage too hard for the nineteenth century artisan to 
bear. Significant hints have been given from various quarters 
that it will be desirable to have no form of words to bind down 
people’s faith ; and undoubtedly this would have been a con- 
sistent development of the principles of Protestantism. Bible 
Protestants, it seems to us, have no business with a creed; and 
it is only wonderful that the development which is so extremely 
consistent and logical should have been delayed for just three 
centuries and a half. We do not in the least doubt that those 
who are now clamorous for the Apostles’ Creed, as against the 
Nicene, would be, if they could get their own way, the fore- 
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most in the next generation for the ‘Ideal of Christianity to be 
gathered from the Scriptures,’ as against any profession of 
belief in words. 

However, it is not construction but destruction that is the 
main work of the volume. The authors do not care much about 
what peopie are to believe for the future, but devote their energies 
to showing how the Establishment is to disbelieve for the sake 
of conciliating the various forms of disbelief that exist among 
the artizan class. How the class have come to their present 
position of misbelief and unbelief might indeed be a profitable 
question to discuss, but, as it is taken for granted that there is 
no harm in such unbelief, and that it is absolutely unavoidable, 
the question arises how it is to be dealt with, and the answer is 
very easy, if only people can bring themselves to believe that 
there is no such thing as objective truth. Of course, it only 
remains to adapt the system to that which is the only criterion 
of truth, viz., what happens to be believed or disbelieved by a 
majority of persons at any given moment in any given country. 
Truth is no longer what it has been so long with Protestants— 
what is contained in the Bible or may be proved thereby. It is 
what Mr. Wilson called it, ‘The voice of the congregation in- 
terpreting the Bible according to the wants of the age.’ We 
have occasional hints thrown out that too implicit a confidence 
must not be placed in the Bible; and one distinct avowal that 
the clergy of the future Church will have to write a new Bible to 
supersede the present one. 

We need scarcely tell our readers that the first doctrine 
to be sacrificed is that of eternal punishment. The writers 
disbelieve this, as they do nearly every other doctrine of 
the Church; but one of them boldly proclaims that it is no 
part of their plan to discuss its truth or falsehood, but only 
to argue that it must be sacrificed because it is hated, and 
at the same time feared, by the common people to an extent 
of which we have little conception. The author of fhe essay 
on ‘The Church and the Working Classes’ seems, in his zeal 
against this doctrine, entirely to forget what the doctrine is 
against which he is arguing. ‘The preacher,’ he thinks, ‘ must 
hold it with a thousand drawbacks and difficulties, because he 
must take into account the case of unbaptized children, of 
children baptized but left in practical heathenism, of virtuous 
heathens, and that (to him) hardest case of all, of men who live 
in the practice of the purest morality without a belief in the 
Christian Revelation. We presume that the argument is 
levelled against the doctrine ‘of the necessity of faith to salva- 
tion,’ and, if so, this author goes very near to making the 
assertion that there is no connexion whatever between a man’s 
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form of belief and his hopes of salvation. And almost before we 
have time to think that it would be better not to preach the 
existence of a God who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
because of the number there are whose wicked lives induce them 
to fear and to hate God, and who in the early days of Chris- 
tianity must have been almost countless, we come upon the 
still bolder assertion that fear is no legitimate motive to appeal 
to, because men’s notions of manliness and dignity revolt at the 
thought of being coerced by fear, whilst the same individuals are 
easily, perhaps, moved by love. And now let the reader calmly 
think, if all this be true, how many texts he must expunge from 
the Bible. Undoubtedly, the new Scriptures of the Church of 
the future, which are to supersede the Bible of the older Church, 
will be very different from the book which they are destined to 
supplant. We cordially concur, however, with this writer, when he 
says, ‘Certainly the defence of the doctrine of eternal punishment 
as a useful economy is the worst possible ground to take.’ It 
must, indeed, be a strange faith which stands in need of being 
bolstered up by false arguments. Lest we should be thought to 
exaggerate the view of these writers, let us make one quotation 
here :—‘ The alienation of the Demos will compel us to examine 
‘closely into the defective parts of our system in order that the 
‘ people themselves may then take their place in the Church of 
‘which they have first of all compelled the Reformation.’ 

Before we quit the subject of sacrificing the doctrine of the 
eternity of future punishment for the sake of propitiating those 
who refuse to believe what appears to them a contradiction to 
the nature of God, let us compare it with the parallel case of 
the preaching of Christianity to the philosophic sects of the 
first century. We are told in the Acts of the Apostles of 
certain philosophers of the Stoics and Epicureans whose 
curiosity was excited by S. Paul’s preaching. We are not told 
in Holy Scripture anything about the comparative influence 
of that preaching on the members of these two sects re- 
spectively. But no one can be conversant with the history 
of the early Church without knowing that Christianity met 
with the bitterest opposition, not from the Epicureans, whose 
philosophy, it might have been thought was in most points far 
more at variance with the strict self-denial preached by Apostles 
and practised by converts of that time, but from the Stoics, who 
professed a good deal that on the outside must have looked very 
much like Christian conduct. We do not know that this phe- 
nomenon has ever been examined as attentively as it deserves. 
And without attempting to give any adequate account of this 
here, one thing at least is clear, that though humility was no 
virtue either preached or practised in either of these schools, 
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the Stoic was specially distinguished from the Epicurean by the 
pride which his system inculcated, and by the contemptuous 
bearing of its votaries, both towards their fellow-men and as 
regards the accidents of life. It is not to our purpose to insist 
here on this excessive pride, excepting in the one relation in 
‘which it prompted them to assert that pain was no evil, and in 
some instances to deny the existence of moral as well as physical 
evil. The existence of moral evil could not be believed because it 
was inconsistent with their idea of the perfection of an Almighty 
God. There could be no such thing as evil,—there was only 
seeming or imaginary evil. It was, of course, mainly the per- 
sistent refusal to recognise the evil in his own nature that kept 
the consistent Stoic in his attitude of opposition to Christianity, 
just as in the present day it is the absence of the conviction of 
their own sinfulness that prejudices people against the system 
of doctrine which represents that sinfulness in its most glaring 
colours, as first of all deserving an everlasting punishment, and 
requiring a sacrifice of infinite value for its forgiveness. Now, 
if the Apostles and their successors had acted with the same for- 
bearance as our modern essayists recommend, what would have 
become of the doctrines of original guilt or of actual sin? They 
must both have been sacrificed to meet the prejudices of those 
who could not believe in either of them. Let us only try to 
imagine what might have been S. Paul’s answer to the Stoic 
whose notion of manliness and dignity could not brook the de- 
gradation of being called a sinner, and being asked to submit to 
the religion of the Cross. ‘ Evil cannot betide the wise man,’ 
argues the philosopher. The first epistle to the Corinthians 
gives the reply. ‘The Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach 
‘ Christ crucified, unto the Greeks foolishness.’ ‘The foolishness 
‘of God is wiser than men.’ ‘God hath chosen the foolish things 
‘ of the world to confound the wise: that no flesh should glory in 
‘ His presence.’ : 

The magnificent idea of the unity of the undogmatic Church 
of the future is materially aided in the volume by the assump- 
tion of the convenient fiction that the power of Rome is dying 
out. Her influence is being neutralized as liberty and science 
are advancing, and as confidence in human progress is growing, 
Fortunatcly, the writers are describing England and not Ireland. 
If they hope to win Ireland to their new creed, they must be of 
a sanguine temperament. Moreover, if they are true to their 
principles, they ought to speak with the utmost abhorrence of 
the superstition of the ereed of far the larger portion of 
Western Christendom—to say nothing now of the religion of 
the Eastern world. But every writer has steered clear of this 
enormous difficulty. Let them be ever so confident of the truth 
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of their theory, they must at least admit the possibility of the 
objection being thrown in their teeth, that Rome is at the 
present moment, at least, as she has been for a full quarter of a 
century, strengthening the hold she has over the people of this 
country. They may believe that dogmatism may die out of the 
Church of England ; though here, too, is a difficulty in the plain 
fact, that the more open the Privy Council pronounces her for- 
mularies to be, the more dogmatic is the character of her clergy 
becoming. If we were to grant that all this will speedily be put 
an end to, then there remains the Roman question, which it 
strikes us ought to present a difficulty, though it does not appear 
in that light to our sanguine reformers. According to them, 
the doctrines of Justification and the Real Presence will be so 
generalized as to cease to vex the unity of the Church of the 
future, which will possess and rejoice, and be content, in the 
possession of a united belief in the historical truthfulness of the 
New Testament. 

There is one of these essays which we shall not have occa- 
sion to refer to again, and which we may dismiss here with 
the simple observation that it contains a very temperate and 
useful exposure of the voluntary system, with its advantages 
and disadvantages, in comparison with the good and evil tenden- 
cies which may be seen in an establishment. It will not be 
expected that we of this review should look at matters from the 
same point of view which Mr. Llewellyn Davies adopts. Never- 
theless, his contribution to the volume is very suggestive, and 
we quite concur in his general estimate and condemnation of the 
voluntary system, judged of according to its working among Non- 
conformists. From his point of view, which we suppose to be that 
there is nothing specially divine in the commission which the 
Church of England inherits, his representation appears to us quite 
conclusive. Comprehensiveness is only indirectly his point ; but 
when his colleagues shall have succeeded in recommending to 
the country at large a system of doctrine reduced to the very 
minimum that the present century will bear, we think this second 
essay will have done more service to the cause than all the 
combined efforts of his fellow-contributors. He will have de- 
monstrated, probably, even to their own satisfaction, that only on 
condition of a close connexion with the State could their theory 
hold together for any appreciable length of time. The essay is 
calm and temperate, and stands in this respect in marked contrast 
with the foolish arrogance which characterises the rest of the 
volume. He does not, indeed, conceal his hopes, but he does 
not dogmatize about them in the style of tie other writers in the 
volume, who seem to believe in nothing but that they them- 
selves are infallible and all the rest of the world in the wrong. 
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The conclusion of his essay represents, in studiously moderate 
terms, the result at which the whole volume aims. ‘ It will be 
‘the natural business of the State, at such an epoch, to make 
‘ the Church as liberal as the Church will bearto be. It will be the 
‘ privilege of the Church to sacrifice to the interests of the country 
‘ which cherishes it anything short of its testimony to the Gospel 
‘of Christ. We do not wish to be judged only by what has been ; 
‘ we inherit, indeed, from the past our ideal of Church and State, 
‘but we wish to see it realized in forms which the purpose of 
* God, increasing through the ages, may support.’ 

None of our essayists seem to be altogether sanguine as to 
the complete and immediate success of their scheme of compre- 
hension. It is probable that some of them would go much further 
than others, both in their own disbelief in dogma, and in the 
amount to which they would diminish it ; but most of them seem 
to have an inkling that after toleration has gone its utmost limits, 
there will still remain people who choose to have dogma, whether 
self-imposed or imposed by an external authority, and for these 
they would advocate toleration, even in their bigotry. And it 
will be a sore time for our reformers, the moment their magni- 
ficent scheme of comprehension has begun to work, to find not 
only that people will have none of it, but that they must them- 
selves, in common consistency, be foremost in defending the 
“epee of a hundred additional sects who will agree in nothing 

ut anathematizing each other, and whose wrath and contempt 
will be poured out especially on the pet scheme, whose only 
attraction was its promise of universal brotherhood. 

The editor of the volume has himself contributed two of the 
eight essays. We shall make no further allusion to the sixth 
essay, which is a very dull account of the writer’s view of the 
mode in which the education of the people, who are to consti- 
tute the model Church of the future, is to be conducted. In 
the other essay the far more important preliminary question is 
treated, what sort of opinions the clergy may be expected to 
hold? This essay contains the key-note to the whole volume, 
which note, however, as will have been seen, it is not difficult to 
gather from most other parts of the book. Even the boldest of 
the seven does not endorse the theory that the idea of compre- 
hension is to be absolutely without limits. Even he appears to 
think that toleration has a suicidal tendency. He is content, 
therefore, that for the present such limits shall be assigned to 
the comprehensive scheme as the sense of the people at large 
will bear. The impertinent suggestion of the young nobleman 
who, just emancipated from school, thinks that he can set the 
religious world to rights is dismissed as premature, at least, if 
not altogether impracticable. Mr. Clay does not seem to see 
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the absurdity of the notion, at least he makes no protest against 
it, that the agricultural labourer is to arrive at a rational belief 
by hearing both sides of every question. It does not occur to 
Mr. Clay to think that there may be a difficulty on the score of 
his being unable to comprehend the arguments and decide for 
himself; nor, again, on the ground that, when he comprehends, 
he may, perhaps, be too old to begin to put in practice his rational 
religion ; but he claims it as one of the indefeasible rights of man 
not to be forced to hear more than one side unless he chooses. 
Perhaps the writer will one day learn, that there are people who 
think it their indefeasible right to turn a deaf ear to both sides 
of a question. Lord Amberley, of course, must think, if he 
thinks at all, that it does not matter a straw, after a man has 
heard the arguments pro and con as to the existence of God, 
which side he adopts. The theory is as good as any theory can 
be, that starts with the hypothesis that there is no such thing as 
truth, and no eternal distinction between right and wrong. 
The theory of our essayists seems to differ from this, in that 
they think there is such a thing as truth if we could but find it, 
and that the way of approximating to it is to take the judgment 
of the congregation upon it. 

Our readers do not need to be informed that this is not 
the first time this wonderful theory has been broached. A 
far more able writer than any of those we are now noticing 
put it boldly out in the volume called ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
and has since defended it. Eight years ago the voice of the 
congregation being the Word of God was a new idea, and 
Dr. Lushington may well be excused for his inability to 
understand what it meant. Neither did Mr. Wilson explain 
his meaning very clearly; but the editor of this volume has 
popularized the idea. Mr. Wilson, at least, understood the 
necessity entailed upon him of finding some judge who was to 
settle the meaning of that Scripture to which all sects appeal 
in justification of their tenets. But it was a bright invention, 
because it covered all difficulties of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, that the judgment of the congregation, who were 
in a sense both the imponents and the receivers of the Articles 
and doctrines of the Church, should be the variable exponent of 
their meaning. The meaning of Scripture is not that which it 
had in the intention of its respective writers, nor that meaning 
which the Catholic Church or which tradition has put upon it, 
but its meaning is that which the National Church for the time 
being defines to be its meaning. It matters not that there may 
be many National Churches assigning different meanings to it. 
That for any given nation is the true meaning which that 
nation has at length arrived at. 

NO. CXLII.—N.S. 
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It seems then that a large liberty of thought is to be left 
to the clergy, but not too large a liberty, and that the judges 
of the extent of liberty allowed must be the congregations 
whom they are to teach. Here it would not be fair to 
expect a close or total agreement between our essayists. 
All would agree in deprecating an imitation in this country 
of the American system; «ec. the system in which the State 
interferes in no way whatever with the religion of the people, 
One would argue that it seriously hampers liberty of thought 
in the minister; another would take the ground that it 
leads to a multitude of small independent dogmatisms, each 
hurling a firebrand at its neighbour’s head. There might pro- 
bably be more difference of opinion as to the adoption of the 
idea of religious equality, the State securing the endowment of 
different religious bodies in some proportion to the numbers of 
their adherents. On the supposition that there is no such thing 
to be found in the midst of all these discordant sects, as a true re- 
presentation of the Catholic Church as founded by Christ him- 
self, there only remains the hypothesis of selection by the State. 
In the abstract it is conceivable it may select one of the exist- 
ing sects, or it may found a sect which had no previous existence. 
But, looking at the thing in the concrete, as things actually 
exist in England, the State neither has nor ever has had to per- 
form this difficult task of deciding what her religion shall be. 
We need not go back to the obscure times, or the obscurer 
history of the compact between Church and State. It is suffi- 
cient for the purpose that such contract exists, or rather to 
describe matters after the fashion of the essayists, that 
Henry VIII. founded a National Church, which has existed 
from that time to this without any very material alteration or 
modification of its tenets. And dismissing the other two views, 
which we will call the American and the impartial view 
respectively, as wholly inapplicable to present circumstances and 
impracticable, the ground is narrowed as to whether the Esta- 
blishment shall remain as it is, or whether it shall be enlarged 
to meet the altered or altering circumstances of the present 
generation. That the Establishment cannot remain unaltered is 
entirely taken for granted; and if the debates in Parliament, 
both in the Lords and Commons, are to be taken as an evidence 
of what churchmen think of the Irish Establishment, and of 
their willingness to apply the same to the English, the defence 
of the English Establishment as it is, representing half the 
numbers of the people of the country, will be impossible. But, 
as au Establishment must be saved at all hazards in the inte- 
rest of free thought as opposed to dogmatism, it only remains 
that the doctrines must be altered to include as many as 
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possible, and that so much shall be retained as the masses 
would be unwilling to part with at the present moment. It is 
seriously argued that it would not-do to have everything an open 
question just at first; and though one of the writers thinks that 
we shall probably within ten years have a decision of the Privy 
Council relegating the divinity of our Lord to the category of 
open questions, the same writer still thinks that the truth of 
truths, ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ is safe, whatever betides. 
We cannot abandon that faith in the Incarnation which is 
destined to be the great dynamic idea of our future civilization. 

We make no attempt to reconcile the contradiction involved in 
these statements. There is no false philosophy, or false theology, 
which does not, sooner or later, entangle itself in a maze of 
inconsistencies. But, giving Mr. Clay the benefit of the most 
orthodox interpretation of his language, omitting altogether to 
notice the fusion of the Socinian heresy with all other false 
opinions in the Church of the future, we ask him what business 
he has to fix upon one detached doctrine of the Church, the 
explicitness of the revelation of which is only one degree greater 
than that of the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, and to 
try the vain attempt of building up a system of morality around 
the divinity of Christ, if that is the doctrine he really means, 
severed from the scheme of doctrine into which it fits harmoni- 
ously, and without which it is utterly devoid of meaning. Mr. 
Clay and his colleagues must know very well that they have 
no right to stop here and say, We will have a rational explanation 
of religious doctrine, but we reserve the most sacred doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God, which we dare not and 
cannot give up. We will be as rational as we can, but we must 
still adhere to, that which the rationalist thinks the most absurd 
of all beliefs, and a mere contradiction in terms, the Infinite be- 
coming Finite, the Absolute changing itself into the Conditioned, 
the Creator becoming the Creature, the First cause _be- 
coming an Instrument, and the like. A great injustice would 
be done to Dr. Colenso and M, Renan if they are to be ex- 
cluded from the Church of the future. Nay, if the congre- 
gation are to decide what is truth, why should the most in- 
tellectual and‘the most consistent portion of the congregation 
be excluded from giving their vote? There are absolutely no 
limits to the process of disintegration of doctrine. And Lord 
Amberley’s childish proposal of a Church without doctrines, and 
a liturgy which must embody some doctrine, but of the truth 
of the doctrines of which ministers and people alike may profess 
their disbelief, is absolutely reasonable in comparison with the 
system which professes to allow the people to choose for them- 
selves, and then tells them that with regard to the most un- 
reasonable of all doctrines, there is no choice left for them 
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but to accept it on the dictum of the Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A., 
Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire, because it is the ‘dynamic 
idea of civilization.’ 

One is indeed ashamed and disgusted to have to argue 
against such transparent sophistries. But there is one other 
point of view from which it may be worth while to survey this 
application of the vox populi, vox Dei to ecclesiastical matters. 

Supposing, then, that this method had been adopted exactly 
half a century ago,—supposing, which we do not admit, that 
it would have been possible to put it in practice,—supposing 
again, which we do not admit, that the new order of things 
could have stood together for half a century with or without 
certain developments which would or would not be called for, 
according to the amount of life and vigour the congregation 
might happen to possess, and according to the amount of 
interest in religious matters upon which such vigour and 
activity might be employed,—let us pause for a moment over 
the edifying spectacle which would have been presented by 
the attempt to amalgamate the listless apathy of the masses 
during the first twenty years of this century and the mis- 
directed and ignorant fervour of the rising sect of Evangelicals, 
to form a liturgy and a creed which should in a true sense 
represent the national mind: 


‘ Mortua quinetiam jurgebat corpora vivis.’ 


There are things which refuse to submit to the law of average, 
and amongst them are incommensurate things. The compro- 
mise attempted to be made would certainly not have resulted 
in the satisfaction of either party. Between the two parties, it 
may be said, was a very large class, who, according to circum- 
stances, might be classed as having tendencies towards the 
listless or the religious side. Now, it would not be possible to 
guess how far the religious body would have gone in the way of 
changes proposed, and where these changes must have stopped, 
in order to prevent their secession from the Establishment. We 
may be pretty sure, however, that every trace of sacramental 
grace would have disappeared from the new prayer-book,—every 
passage that ever so indirectly protests against Rome would 
have been preserved,—an idea of atonement would have been 
kept, because the small party who would be in its favour would 
have been earnest in proportion to their fewness,—and the 
doctrine of justification by faith would have approved itself 
to all parties; to some because of its supposed renunciation of 
self; to most because of the protection it affords against the 
necessity of good works to salvation. It may, we think, safely 
be said that the result would have been a dismal stagnation 
of religious life, and a forgetfulness of moral obligation even 
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more striking than that which was so rudely interfered with 
by the sudden revival of Catholic principles forty years ago. 
Had what we have been supposing come to pass, there would 
have been no room for the ‘Essays on Church Policy’ to be 
published in 1868. Rome would have been quietly regaining 
her ancient sway over the country, attracting to herself what- 
ever amount of religious feeling might have survived, and no 
attempts would have been made to reconcile the onward march 
of intellect with the formulas and doctrines of Protestant re- 
ligion, because it would have been felt that, upon the whole, 
they exercised somewhat of a healthful restraint on immorality 
of various kinds, but were too feeble in any way to interfere 
with the advancing tide of liberalism, and the ultimate ascen- 
dancy of scientific investigation. Our essayists would not have 
been satisfied with this state of things. The hopeless state 
of inaction of the Establishment, which they are now doing the 
best they can to bring about, would have been created ready 
to their hands, and their fruitless efforts would, perhaps, have 
been directed towards a last attempt to galvanize into life a 
body which had died because all the air which it formerly 
breathed had been exhausted. 

We can imagine a sort of reply made to this, to the effect that 
an experiment which might not have succeeded then may meet 
with a different fate now. Why should not the attempt be 
made to utilize and combine, for the purposes of religion, the 
vigour and energy which confessedly exist at the present day, 
and much of which is wasted in wrangling about subtle dis- 
tinctions which have no influence on morals, and in the vain 
attempt to fathom mysteries confessedly insoluble by human 
intellect? And we answer that the thing will fail, because it 
is a mere vain endeavour to unite religion and irreligion. And, 
in point of logic, it stands on precisely the same ground as the 
attempt to make a system of laws, enacted for the protection of 
morality, include in their code all the virtues and most of the 
vices ; or, as if a legislator should content himself with laying 
down highly generalized principles of morality, such, for in- 
stance, as that it is right to obey God, but should leave it 
quite open to each individual to decide for himself, irrespec- 
tively of law, what in any given case should be considered 
obedience or disobedience to the law of God. 

We have already given this absurd volume far more space 
than it deserves, but we have not noticed the smaller fry who 
have contributed, according to their ability, to the sum total. Of 
the fourth and sixth essays, treating respectively on the subjects 
of the Church and Universities, and the Church and the Con- 
gregation, little need be said. In these two compositions it is 
difficult to say whether the idea of silliness or arrogance is the 
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more prominent, nor can we decide to which of the two authors 
the palm on either score is due. Both, it may be hoped, are very 
young men, who may in time learn something of modesty and 
wisdom, or at least may acquire the art of concealing their want 
of these two faculties, though probably long before that time 
arrives they will have found out that it is not so easy a task as 
they suppose to regenerate the Church and the world ; that it is 
possible others may be sometimes right as well as themselves ; 
and that assertion, however confident, has not the persuasive 
force of logical argument. The object of the following essay 
appears to be to convince the High Church party that, if they 
succeed in breaking off the connexion of Church and State, 
they will never carry the endowments with them, and that, 
perhaps, they had better let well alone and acquiesce in the 
inevitable enlargement of the limits of doctrine to which the 
Church of the future will inevitably have to submit. 

Mr. Seeley’s concluding essay on the Church, as a teacher of 
morality, is designed to show us how the Church of the future 
may teach people what the Church of the present, it seems, does 
not do, the elements of morality. He is much more modest 
than most of his colleagues as to the probability of the method 
he suggests being adopted. He does not insist that the future 
must and shall be moulded exactly as he thinks it will be. He 
is as little satisfied as they are with the existing state of things, 
and he believes, as they do, that the only remedy for it is the 
comprehensiveness of system which is generally advocated by the 
at present insignificant Broad Church party. At present men are 
not taught morality at all, because the Establishment is divided 
into High Churchmen and Evangelical. We are not giving our 
opinion, it must be remembered, but Mr. Seeley’s. The Evan- 
gelicals divide men into a small body of converted, and a large 
body of unconverted, and they practically abandon all moral 
questions—confining themselves, we suppose him to mean, to 
the one doctrine of justification by faith. High Churchmen are 
nearly as bad, because of their attachment to tradition, which it 
seems disposes them to regard all moral questions as settled 
already. Between the two, Church people are taught only one 
moral duty—the relieving of distress. It is extremely difficult 
to appreciate so fanciful a state of mind as that in which Mr. 
Seeley must be, when he writes thus. He professes, indeed, to 
be very enlightened as to the actual state of things. Nay, his 
own complaint against High Churchmen is, that they do not 
understand the present, but only the past, and therefore are 
unable to provide a remedy for existing evils. On the contrary, 
he appears to us to be in all but total ignorance of both the 
parties of whom he speaks; whilst he entirely ignores all that large 
party lying between the two who used to be stigmatized as moral 
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preachers, because they thought that faith might possibly exist 
apart from works, and that instructing their congregations in 
their duty towards God and man was one of their own principal 
duties. His descript.on of the Evangelical party is glaringly 
false, except so far as it applies to an extreme section of them, 
who still survive in small numbers, As to the picture of High 
Churchmen, he must be in entire ignorance, not only of the class 
of sermons that are common amongst them, but of the exten- 
sively prevailing habit of private confession, which, for the most 
part, is occupied with what even Mr. Seeley would call morality. 
We can only conjecture that his extreme zeal against definitions 
of faith and dogmatic teaching blinds him to the mode in which 
priests who lay stress on dogma insist on the general connexion 
between a virtuous life and a true faith, and are almost always 
pointing out to their hearers the special application of indi- 
vidual doctrines to individual Christian graces. Has he really 
never heard humility preached in connexion with the incarna- 
tion ; love to God enforced by what God has done for man ; purity 
or unselfishness from the example of our blessed Saviour. Has 
he never heard of the fear of God as connected with eternal 
punishment as a deterrent from any immoral act? In the very 
description of the state of the Church which he has given, he has 
quite forfeited any character he may ever have borne for the 
possession of common sense. We protest that we scarcely know 
where to go to look for his Evangelicals or his High Churchmen ; 
so different are they from any experience that we ourselves pos- 
sess of either of these parties. He seems to think ‘that news- 
papers preach morality, but that clergymen do not. Let us take 
an instance. The Saturday Review for many weeks vigorously 
attacked the indecent mode of dress recently adopted by young 
ladies of the upper class. We agree with Mr. Seeley if he 
should say that the Saturday Review did well. But did Mr. 
Seeley never hear of the stinging sermon preached by Dr. 
Pusey on the subject? Or does he suppose that the High 
Church clergy throughout the country have done nothing towards 
putting down this unseemly fashion, and deterring the ladies of 
their own congregations from adopting it? We are not sure, 
even now, that this instance of particularizing what people ought 
and ought not to do comes up to Mr. Seeley’s idea, which seems 
to us to consist in the abstract teaching of what is right and 
wrong in particular relations more than in enforcing this teaching 
by considerations of rewards and punishments and the like. Mr. 
Seeley will, perhaps, say his experience is as good as ours. We 
must, in that case, leave our readers to judge for themselves 
whose experience their own falls most nearly in with. 

At least we are not misrepresenting this writer, when he alleges 
that the defect of the teaching of morality has to be remedied 
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by the clergy of the Broad Church school, who are, ‘ as it were, at 
war with their own order,’ and are willing to refer the mistakes 
of the divine to the judgment of the laity as the ultimate court of 
appeal. Now Mr. Seeley admits that the clergy of the Broad 
school, as he calls them, whether belonging to the Church of 
England or any other denomination, are still but few; neither 
does he think that even they are, as yet, educated up to his ideal 
standard. Nevertheless, though, as we have said, he does not 
talk arrogantly, as if what he hopes must of necessity come to 
pass, he proceeds to lay down the outlines of the work now 
remaining to be done by his latitudinarian brethren, and the 
way in which they should do it. In one point he is certainly 
sufficiently sanguine. He feels so sure that the relieving of 
distress is the only practical lesson which is clearly taught in 
sermons that he repeats the statement twice in different parts of 
his essay, and on the second occasion, he adds, what we confess 
we are unable to endorse, that the duty is being very thoroughly 
learned by the nation, and is very generally practised. But 
what will the reader think of the astounding inference, which 
must be given in the author’s own words, or else it would be 
said that the reviewer is misrepresenting the writer—‘ If other 
‘moral rules equally reasonable were preached with equal 
‘unanimity, however feebly, they would meet with equal ac- 
* ceptance.’ The Broad Church party will, indeed, have gained 
a signal triumph when it shall have succeeded in even nearly 
driving out all deceit from trade, and making purity of life the 
recognised rule amongst our men of the higher ranks and our 
women of the lower ranks of society. We may observe that it 
is not recorded that the Sermon on the Mount was equally 
successful. It will readily be supposed that the new order of 
clergy will require a training very different indeed, not to say 
very superior, to anything that can be had now. For this pur- 
pose modern history is to supply the place of the study of the 
language of the New Testament, and to tliis is to be added a 
knowledge of the whole political economy of philanthropy, 
and a cultivation of the art of rhetoric. 

When the preacher has been thus educated, he is to utilize 
his knowledge by holding up for the imitation of his audience 
the example of the heroes of modern history instead of those 
of the Old Testament. ‘The reason alleged for this is that to an 
intelligent audience (and we may here once for all observe that 
all the writers of this volume take it for granted that agricul- 
tural labourers may be described as an intelligent audience) the 
best examples of virtue are not,.as a general rule, those of the 
Bible, but examples taken from modern times and from a 
society like our own. As doctrine has been, for the most part, 
already eliminated from the teaching of the new school of 
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morality, it will easily be seen that the Old Testament becomes 
practically of little or no use. Our readers will probably think 
that it is a mere sarcasm of ours. provoked, but perhaps hardly 
justified, by what has been alleged, if we suggest that in its 
place they had better substitute a new Bible, with a proper 
mixture of the national character and the virtues and vices 
displayed in the lives of individuals, for the edification of the 
new class of readers, and to supply topics for the new class of 
sermons with which we are to be favoured by the Broad Church 
clergy. And we will admit that we did not expect, even in this 
volume, to find that this plan is gravely proposed and is based 
upon a dictum of Mr. Carlyle’s, that every nation’s true Bible is 
its history. No difficulty, of course, need be raised, or would be 
at all in point here, as to its authoritativeness: that has been 
long ago settled to be unnecessary, because the voice of the 
future congregation, as time goes on, will make itself heard and 
will sift the new Bible in the same way as the voice of the present 
congregation has sifted the old one, discarded what is un- 
necessary, and retained what appears to tend to edification. As 
to the description of simplicity of style in sermons, we shall 
only say that the author does not seem to be aware that his 
hopes for the future have been anticipated in ‘ Newman’s 
Parochial Sermons,’ which he does not seem to have read, much 
less to be aware that they have set an example which has ever 
since been followed by those whom he calls High Churchmen. 
And this same remark applies to a good deal of what the writer 
says of the matter as well as the manner of sermons. He must 
have been very unlucky in the churches he has selected,—in the 
preachers he has sat under, if that mode of expression suits 
better,—if he has never heard the particular vices of the day 
lashed or censured. Again we would draw his attention to 
the ‘Parochial Sermons,’ which are now in course of being 
reprinted. Here, as in other parts of the essay, the writer 
seems to us to be beating the air. Especially does he appear 
guilty of this, when he begins a tirade against severing theology 
and morality. We could have imagined that there was some 
foundation for this accusation thirty or forty years ago; we 
see little of it now in the only school of thought that is exten- 
sively influencing for good the religious life of England. The 
Evangelicals are nearly effete. The Broad Church is incipient, 
but we do not think the programme it sets out will be very 
effective in guining adherents to their cause, except amongst 
those who desire to throw off the restraints of religion; or those 
who think that, after all, people lead tolerably good lives, and that 
it does not much matter so long as things can go comfortably 
on and uo great scandal is given. Truly, Catholicism has taken 
its revenge upon Protestantism. 
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We shall conclude this article with a conspectus or synopsis 
of the principal axioms, postulates, and deductions, which are 
either expressly enunciated in the volume or come out from it 
by easy inference. 

1. The Church is neither Catholic nor Protestant, but National. 

2. The English Church was the creation of the Reformation. 

3. The connexion of Church and State is of the essence 
of the Church of England. 

4, There is nothing wrong in schism as such. 

5. University education is of more importance to the clerical 
character than an Apostolic Succession. 

6. The Church of England has a grand career before her, if 
only she will be guided by the seven essayists. 

7. The clergy are priests only as all men are priests, by the 
right of offering to God a reasonable service. 

8. The sole object of a Church is to make men love one another. 

9. The idea of saving one’s own soul is a vulgarity. 

10. The inherent vigour of Wesleyanism is so great that 
its system had better be adopted by the Church of England in 
spite of its vulgarity. 

11. A good time is coming when poverty shall have ceased 
and vice be nearly extinguished. 

12. There is no such thing as original guilt. 

13. Christ came, not to be a propitiator for sin, but an 
example of holy life. 

14, Death did not come into the world by sin. 

15. All people will soon come to see the impossibility of 
believing the eternity of future punishments. 

16. The reformation of the offender is the object of all 
human punishment. 

17. The endowment of dogma is a bribery to the living 
to accept the sway of the dead. 

18. No Church can be really free except the lay element is 
the controlling one. 

19. The laity ought to be the ultimate court of appeal in all 
theological discussions. 

20. Incompzrably the larger portion. of Scripture history is 
entirely unnecessary for the establishment of any theological 
doctrine. 

21. Preachers are misled by their constant habit of resting 
morality on the Bible. 

22. There is such a science as theology, but it has not suc- 
ceeded in eighteen centuries in establishing anything that ought 
to be believed as truth. 

23. Speculative belief is of little consequence, and has little 
or no influence on morality. 

24, Error is entirely involuntary. 
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25. Faith is a mere matter of intellect, and has no connexion 
with the state of the heart. 

This list might be enlarged. It will be seen that the items 
are not altogether independent of each other, nor will bear being 
tested by the laws of logical division. Such as they are, they 
spring from a single source, and are scattered over all parts of 
the volume, of which we shall say no more than that we do not 
remember ever having seen a book with so small an amount of 
truth mixed up with its errors. A false philosophy has gener- 
ally some resemblance to truth, but that cannot be said of the 
philosophy of the ‘ Essays oa Church Policy.’ 

Before closing this article, we may observe that we anticipate 
great advantages to accrue to the cause of truth and religion 
from the publication of this volume. The whole tone of it is so 
preposterously arrogant, silly, and offensive, that it can scarcely 
fail to suggest to any religious mind the thought, how religion 
and morality are likely to fare in the hands of such teachers. 
The contrast between the two principles now at work in the 
Church of England—the principle of deference to authority and 
that of choosing for oneself—cannot fail to present itself to 
every reader. Many will be led to think of the respective issues 
of these two principles, and will make their choice accordingly. 
The principle of submission to authority is that under which 
in one form or other, all people are brought up, both those 
without as well as those within the pale of the Church, 
and we are quite content to say that wherever a person 
may find himself, his allegiance is due, in the first instance, 
to the school in which he has been educated. It is unfortu- 

nately true that many, who under a true system might have 
developed into a higher life than that which they are leading 
under the false theories in which they have been brought up, 
will not find their own way easily out of darkness into light. 
The more earnest-minded, however, will be found to do this. 
For the most part those who have been brought up in a wrong 
or defective faith will remain in it, but the better sort will pro- 
bably find something wanting to their higher aspirations. Such 
persons may have to face the question: What is the real claim 
on their allegiance of the authority to which they have hitherto 
submitted? And the more earnest and religious the mind, the 
more painful will be the process of investigation. Such per- 
sons have to use their reason as best they may; aided by such 
other appliances of feeling, affection, circumstance, as they may 
find themselves actuated by in finding a religion for themselves. 
In the process it is probable that very many will find their way 
to Rome, as presenting an authoritative front which is less appa- 
rent in the Church of England, divided as she is into parties. 
It is no doubt easier for those people, whose faith in the system 
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of their education has been shaken, to find their way to Romanism 
than to Anglicanism. Yet no other body makes any claim as of 
Divine right to our allegiance, and the English Church has at 
least this ‘advantage still, that it is the Church of the nation ; 


the Church a change into whose communion would seem less 


violent than if a sudden plunge were made into all the modern 
developments of the Roman system. The prejudice of any 
candid inquirer among Dissenting bodies would certainly be in 
favour of the English rather than the Ronan Communion, 
though to many an invtellectual Dissenter the appearance of 
unity pervading the Roman Church, and its fearless dogmatism, 
will be more attractive than the open questions and manifest 
divisions in the Church of England. Such persons, too, are 
in general brought more in contact with Anglicans than’ 
Romanists, and the national feeling will be likely to have more 
weight than the cosmopolitan idea. 

The principle of deference to the Bible alone has held together 
much longer than could reasonably have been expected ; it has 
been shivered to atoms by Dr. Colenso and his friends; and it is 
certain that no new Bible such as that which seems contemplated 
by the new school, will ever have much weight, except with its 
compilers. People must believe something, and some of them 
will be led to enquire why they believe it, and on whose authority. 
And assuredly the answer that most will give themselves will 
not be because they find the doctrines reasonable. The time 
for a reasonable religion died out with Locke and Tillotson ; and 
though many people are so unfortunately placed, owing to the 
various schemes that exist, that they have to depend more or 
less on reason for their choice, they will never be content 
that the doctrines of their religion should accommodate them- 
selves exclusively to their reasoning faculty. Reason is warned 
to keep her proper place by the most elementary doctrine 
of natural religion, namely, the co-existence of evil with the 
perfections of Almighty God; and assuredly the warning is 
repeated at every onward step which faith takes. It is of no use 
for Protestant divines to make the distinction of what is above 
reason and what is contrary to reason for the sake of defending 
the doctrine of the Trinity and impugning that of transubstan- 
tiation. If the matter is beyond her sphere, reason must be 
unable to pronounce upon the case. Within her sphere she can 
decide what involves a contradiction in terms; beyond it she 
cannot be appealed to in the last resort to determine whether 
what in words may seem to be contradictory must necessarily 
involve a contradiction in idea. A religion of mysteries cannot 
be a religion of mere reason, though her proviuce as a subordi- 
nate agent may extend into the most recoudite mysteries of the 
faith, 
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The Methodist Recordev. August. 


Tue position of the Church of England towards the various 
dissenting bodies in this country, is a at the present 
epoch a “subject of very special interest. € rejoice at this 
interest, cropping up as it does in so many sections of our 
Church, for many reasons; for it argues a reali consciousness of 
the highly unsatisfactory condition under which we have long 
been content to live, as though our ‘unhappy divisions’ were a 
mere empty expression ; and | from this a growing perception of 
the great practical hindrance to all national improvement or 
social reforms which our religious disunion produces: it argues 
also, in some quarters, a truly | Christian disposition or instinct to 
be gathering together from all parties those who hold the faith 
of Christ, and who in evil days will be ready to fight His battle 
against some great impending danger, under whatever form that 
danger may be conceived or pictured. But in looking at this 
question, it is needful to remember that the practical duties in- 
cumbent upon us as Churchmen, and the looming dangers ahead 
of us, may not be so special or peculiar to our own times as 
to warrant or require the great and sudden departure from 
the Church general laws of action, which some eager enthusiasts 
or party leaders seem to imagine is necessary. There are very 
few minds, however warmly we may have been devoted to 
them, however long we may have watched their moral energy 
and perseverance in the work allotted to them by Providence, 
however strong and powerful they may have been in carrying 
out that work, which yet do not at some timé or other show 
a certain narrowness of compass, a certain failure of judgment, 
when out of their special vocation, which is rather disappointing 
to those who have anticipated, in the guidance of such minds, 

a grasp and a comprehensiveness equal to any emergencies. 
The special vocation of Dr. Pusey—for we would come to our 
point—has ever been rather connected with the more home and 
domestic line of personal religion in faith or practice, than with 
the open field of politics, as regards the externals or secularities 
of the Church. ‘That line, in its very nature,—derived, as it has 
been, from the study of the early Fathers as to doctrine, and from 
the ascetic school of Church writers as to life and morals,—has 
been a narrow one, almost in asense sectarian ; for it has aimed, 
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and rightly so, at influencing a select body of men bound 
together by peculiarly strict ideas—men and women full, indeed, 
of love and charity towards all men, but yet by profession taking 
a very stern view of the world, with its relapses both moral and 
dogmatic, and essentially occupying the position of an isolated 
few. With regard to the inner Christian life, this line is more 
or less necessary to all; and they who take the lead in the 
direction of personal holiness are peculiarly in such a position 
as we picture; but there are other, more public and wider 
vocations, though not more holy, in the range of Church polities, 
which require their due meed of attention. The divine who, as 
a guide of life, and in his personal relationships with many gene- 
rations, it may almost now be said, both of penitents and of saints, 
has triumphed over all ill-will, and become a name ever to be 
revered, is yet not only unstrengthened on secular topics by his 
true and natural vocation, but the disposition of mind encouraged 
by it directly militates against the power of dealing with large 
and general questions of the political world, even when the 
Church, its doctrines and its morals, are the subject of discussion. 
Many years ago we remember a country clergyman, who had 
lived much in the atmosphere of Methodism, remarking that Dr. 
Pusey was a High Church Methodist ; and from the beginning 
there has been much sympathy, under the guise even of contested 
points, between the views of personal religion adopted by these 
two opposite schools—sympathy which has been the secret of the 
influence of both; especially on the point ofa certain habit of ex- 
clusiveness, which is so apt to be carried to self-righteousness, and 
is at the foundation of all new teaching that involves peculiarly 
strict views on religious life, and a high profession of asceticism. 

Wesleyan Methodists are essentially a small body of professors, 
viewing the world as reprobate, and considering it their vocation 
to call souls out of perdition into themselves. This, it may be 
said, is exactly the description of Christ’s Church as the Divine 
Word brings it before us; but herein consists the spirit of secta- 
rianism, the assumption for a small body of the complete functions 
and position of the universal Church of Christ in its largest sense. 
We cordially join in all the praise so universally bestowed on the 
mission of John Wesley, and there is no occasion here to recapi- 
tulate the abuses of the Church which seemed to drive him to 
very unwilling separation. Nor would we exaggerate the facts of 
that separation, or underrate the partial adherence to the Church 
which Methodists up to recent times still adopted. There is even 
now, through the complete ignoring of the Church of England 
which has grown up of late over the whole Methodist body, a 
consciousness of something from which they separate (a Church 
with whose easier life and more worldly manners their own 
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forms a humble but severe contrast), which implies in itself the 
existence of that Church as an established order of things. 
Methodism in many ways has but repeated the work of our 
medizval friars, whose contempt of the secular clergy was equal 
to any abuse heaped upon the parsons by modern Methodists. 
Differing organizations, carried even to very lively warfare, 
have yet in all ages been comprehended within what cannot but 
be called, in a liberal sense, the pale of the Church. The 
organization of the Wesleyans is, indeed, now so complete, so self- 
contained, that its members seem carried away by it into more 
open schism than their feelings would always justify. This 
is probably what Mr. Jackson refers to when he says that union 
between the Church and Wesleyans is ‘illegal.’ The Wesleyans 
dare not act otherwise than as their system marks out for fear 
of any encroachment on its perfections, for there cannot but be 
many slumbering alarms that the system once touched, once 
exposed to any rough handling, would collapse. The itinerant 
character of its ministry is felt to be a great burden, entuiling 
personal hardship, for which there is not the same cause now as 
in the origin of Methodism. 

This and other causes, derived from the simpler ages of its 
history, keeps down the intellectual progress of Methodism as 
compared with other sects, specially the Independents; and | 
among the younger Methodists, not unsupported by the older 
generation of all who remember religious ecstasies in former 
days bursting out (as one of them touchingly recalls in a letter 
to the Methodist Recorder) in the words of the Ze Deum, there 
are many desires for a more fixed ritual, for more ornate 
arrangements of service than are at present enjoyed. The ob- 
structives seem to be those who themselves have perfected the 
present system, and who fear that it should be touched. ‘This, 
however, is not the true spirit of Methodism; it is of the 
essence of that very weakness against which Methodism at first 
80 vigorously protested, for it arose in the beginning as a rough 
informal supplement to make up for the deficiencies of a too 
rigid, too cold, too sleepy an Establishment. Yet now, to judge 
from the popular praises everywhere sung during the time of 
the late Conference, it is approaching the stage of existence 
at which its forms and rules and ordinances are its merit, rather 
than a certain erratic but spirit-stirring force. 

The phraseology of Methedism, specially on the subject of 
conversion, is plainly becoming antiquated and in opposition to 
both the language and ideas of religious minds in the present 
day, no doubt, among themselves as among other sects. The 
long string of obituaries in the records of the last Conference 
have thus a great sameness from the necessity of relating the 
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day of conversion, and also the last words before death. Yet, 
in spite of this formalism, there is much of the old zeal apparent 
in the narratives of their ministers; and, indeed, the life of the 
whole system is well maintained, but only at the cost of be- 
coming more and more schismatic, more and more self-contained, 
and therefore, as the Conference feels, less and less able to 
coalesce in any direct way with the Church of England. The 
present position of the Wesleyan Methodists is one of great 
temporal prosperity and success; but yet there is an evident 
consciousness that it may be hard to maintain this position 
together with their primitive simplicity, their only chance being 
to hold very close to their separate and, as we must maintain, 
schismatic condition. The exclusiveness of sanctity has become 
to them, as we think, a very politic exclusion. ‘They have no 
power or instinct or wish to extend their numbers so as in any 
sense to be the religion of the people—their strength is in their 
limit; and except as in some relation or other to a more com- 
prehensive Church, their machinery could no longer exist ; nay, 
in the amount of soothing flattery which has been poured upon 
them during the late Conference, unsought indeed by them, 
but acknowledged in their press not without pleasure and as a 
testimony to their power, we cannot but suspect that their more 
cautious members will trace the inroads of worldliness and of 
much that will militate against the simplicity of their manners 
and constitution. The praises of the people but too often merge 
into the sound of ‘ breakers ahead.’ 

And now let us take a view of the Church of England in 
contrast with a separatist religious body such as we have de- 
scribed. The Church of England is that form of Christianity 
which, since the days of barbarism in this country, has, through 
many ages and many phases of its history, yet ever maintained 
its union with the Church Catholic, maintained its own rule 
and order, its own due ecclesiastical government ; and in doing 
this, in conjunction with this, has been amalgamated, closer and 
closer in every stage of its growth, with the laws, the constitu- 
tion, the property, the whole people of this country. But, it 
will be said, does not the prevalence of dissent disprove this, 
and did not the era of William III. introduce a change which 
will have its natural ending in the severance of Church and 
State? In the first place, it is an open question whether the 
trial of dissent in our Church is to be a permanent one on its 
present scale; and, in the second place, we would boldly appeal 
from theory to practice and to facts, as to the position of the 
Church of England at the present time relatively with a few 
generations previous to William III. The theory since that 
time may have gone one way, but the national Church has 
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grown nevertheless in another way; and, in spite of dissent, 
we may now confidently appeal to the state of the whole 
country, as showing forth the working of a national Church in 
a way that no former period can vie with. Too much is often 
assumed as to the expected influence of religion, merely for the 
sake of argument against an Established Church. It is not fair 
to contrast facts with theory as to the aime and results of spiri- 
tual efforts, but rather the facts of one age with those of another ; 
and we know not to what period of English history an imp rttial 
man can point as showing the national Church more powerful 
than the present. Dissent is not the only opponent that must 
be considered; the dearth of religion altogether is a more 
formidable antagonist still, and one that should count more 
heavily against the Church’s activity at any given period. ‘The 
Church of England possesses, as her natural inheritance, the 
whole people of the country, and, as such, has to meet the 
current of events, whatever that may be, without any choice or 
option as to the nature of the trials she has to contend with. 
A self-formed section, either within or without that Church, has 
a field of action wholly voluntary; it may choose its own prin- 
ciples of combination, its own special standard of excellence, 
its own manner of work; but a national Church must give up 
these privileges and comforts pertaining to a contracted basis, 
and holding her authority—nay, her truths—with that wideness, 
that uncertainty of definition inseparable from an ancient, a 
broadly-diffused, an historical, we must again say, a national 
institution, she must be prepared to face evil in ever- varying 
shapes, theoiogical or moral; must be prepared at any moment 
to change her line of defence, and be always unwilling to fix in 
enduring forms any existing aspect of affairs, which, though 
seemingly preferable for the moment, may, at the next turn of 
events, “be a clog to her action. 

Experience, in the last thirty years, has taught of many efforts 
to obtain narrowing and fixing judgment in law with regard to 
the doctrine and practice of the Church of England. Such 
would have been very convenient to particular parties at parti- 
cular times, and there may have been failures in the definition 
of abstract truth ; but it should be remembered that the Church 
does not lose a truth from its non-definition, whereas, if a judg- 
ment is given against any external form, such as is thought to 
embody a truth, she does lose an instrument, so far as that form 
goes, which may be used at the future discretion of some con- 
stant and living authority. It is the sectarian idea to love 
definitions, to fix existing tendencies, to forecast future alarms, 
to organize exact methods of defence, to accept and stereotype 
compromises ; whereas one who has faith in the ancient Church 
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of his country, who has watched her history through marvellous 
changes and chances of the past, is more anxious to have his 
arms and his head free, prepared for each emergency or struggle, 
as it may arrive, not disheartened, though changes and chances 
may also loom in the future, as he recalls them in the past. 
With these thoughts in our minds, we now would turn to 
the University of Oxford last August, and the remarkable 
letter which Dr. Pusey then wrote to the Wesleyan Conference 
sitting at Liverpool. The tendencies of the age against sub- 
scriptions and religious disabilities, have for long threatened our 
Universities, and Mr. Coleridge made some very bold proposals 
last session of Parliament, which will probably, in some form or 
other, come on again next session, though at present they have 
no existence as matter for legislation. The proposal, and the 
wish felt by many, is in the direction of maintaining in the 
Universities, in these liberal times, the same national character 
as when subscription to Church articles was thought identical 
with an oath of allegiance to the Sovereign, and therefore was 
looked upon as the duty of every subject, if needful; to do 
away, in these days of free thought and dissent, with the ap- 
parently sectarian character of our colleges, as being exclusively 
for the benefit of Churchmen. Churchmen naturally look on 
colleges and their property as their own, and do not wish the 
religious education of young men to be distracted by the pre- 
sence within the same walls of various religious systems and 
habits. It is not our object now to discuss this question. What 
now we are concerned with is the best course for Churchmen to 
adopt, on the assumption that Mr. Coleridge’s bill would intro- 
duce an evil into the Universities which must be guarded against 
or opposed. But it should first be asked, what is the exact 
nature and amount of this evil? As we understand it, the 
doing away with subscription is only opening the door for 
diasenters to enter if they like. This may be objectionable, but 
the Church is not compromised so long as she did not open the 
door. The result, even, is very uncertain, and the Church in 
the Universities will be as free as ever to use her influence by 
voluntary means, though not by compulsory subscription. The 
real difference will consist in that the Church, still the national 
Church, must appeal to the willing adherence of those who come 
to her ancient colleges, instead of requiring a definite subscrip- 
tion. We do not pretend to say that much evil might not result 
in particular colleges, but the question seems to be one of faith 
in our Church, and her influence generally through the country, 
rather than one confined to the Universities. If our Church 
continues as a national Church, her colleges will naturally be 
places of Church education; whereas, if the Church ceases to 
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be established in her national character, it is very improbable 
she will retain her hold over the Universities. It is not the 
Church’s place to do away with her own safeguards, but if what 
is called the ‘spirit of the age’ does that for her, she at any 
rate will be in a better position, if still free and uncompro- 
mised, than if she had forestalled the change by clenching, as it 
were, the machinery of the Universities in some particular and 
otherwise passing aspect of events. But whatever views might 
be taken on the general question of subscription, it is clearly 
an advantage, in times like the present, that impending subjects 
should be freely ventilated ; and no one who has confidence in 
the truth or strength of his cause will be a rash alarmist as to 
coming dangers. Doing away with subscription does not in 
itself injure the Church, or alienate the funds of the Church; 
it only threatens to do so in such a measure and to such a degree 
as the Church hereafter may fail to hold her moral influence. 
It is very natural indeed to say that we are entitled, on common- 
sense grounds, to a strong preference for material bulwarks and 
defensive outposts to keep heretics far away; and by all means 
let Churchmen honestly express their views on the subject, and 
do their best to delay the evil, for such is the truest way to take 
away the sting of the evil, when, in spite of themselves, it shall 
arrive. But Dr. Pusey is not content to see things in this light, 
and has given occasion to those who are no friends of the Church 
to point with some scorn to the little confidence he, a leader of 
the Church party, can have in the power of his cause. 

It is unfortunate that such an accusation of acknowledged 
weakness should have its origin in the policy of one so long 
looked upon as above all others imbued with a strong faith in 
the Church of England. Dr. Pusey has thought it to be his 
duty to carry the exclusive element of his churchmanship, which 
must ever have its place in matters of inner personal faith and 
life, into an open national question of public policy. And what 
did this require of him? ‘That he should assume, entirely on 
his own responsibility (if we are to credit Mr. Burgon, the best 
authority we could have suggested on the subject), a fresh 
ground of union among Christians from that by law established 
in this land, and, having done tliat, to Jegitimatize and congeal 
certain existing schisms: and more than this; it required of him 
in secular matters to hand over, at once and for ever, a certain 
portion of collegiate property for the education of dissenting 
ministers. Dr. Pusey’s terror, and a reasonable one, is deism, 
towards which he imagines the age to be rapidly drifting; and 
therefore he would call on all who confess the Nicene Creed to 
make common cause, to divide existing foundations, and thus 
stand their ground in hopes that this compromise will enable all 
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parties to go on smoothly and successfully. Why does Dr. 
Pusey despair of his national Church as the best safeguard for the 
Christian faith in thisland? Ishe the man of whom this was to 
be expected, if he really consults his own former aspirations and 
their realization; if he compares that Church as he can remember 
it with its present condition? Was deism less threatening at the 
beginning of this century than now? Is not deism the natural 
peril of a highly-civilized and scientific people, against which the 
distinctive doctrines of the Christian revelation have ever to 
contend? When Dr. Pusey, in company with a small band, 
discussed, between thirty and forty years ago, in Oxford, the 
low state of the Church in doctrine and practice, did he then 
despair of improving that condition; and have the struggles 
that have ensued in the interval been so ineffectual—has his 
own voice been so disregarded—has Oxford done so little in 
popular estimation towards raising the standard of Churchman- 
ship—that he must at the present time send forth notes of 
despair about the same Church? But assuming the contrary— 
at once taking credit to Oxford as having produced a vast 
change in the general efficiency of the Church of England—let 
Dr. Pusey remember the instruments used, the influence brought 
to bear specially in the earlier part of the Church movement. 
They were not forced combinations with other sects, but the 
upraised cry for unity within the Church’s fold; they were 
appeals to the real principles of our own Church, with invi- 
tations to loyal submission under her national and legal cha- 
racter. The sectarian and Romanizing school, which has since 
risen up, is wholly distinct from the old revival, though certain 
names, especially such as voluntarily left us, may in public 
estimation confuse the two. The great mass of the clergy and 
laity of the Church of England are witnesses, however, to the 
reality of this distinction, Distinct Romanizers are but very 
few, though active, and drawing much attention to their pro- 
ceedings, and not very remarkable for all those qualities which 
alike attract and command adherents; whereas those who owe 
much to that revival of Church principles with which Dr. Pusey’s 
name has been for so long, in an undefined way, connected are 
legion in numbers, and, in their whole general characteristics and 
opinions and position, are thoronghly national and loyal. Gather 
together any body of clergy—attend any clerical assembly—and 
the prevailing tendency, unless the meeting have some special 
character in its selection, is in itself a witness, more or less direct, 
to the wide-spread nature of that influence we have described as 
coming from those who taught the Church of England her owa 
principles, and taught her children to be loyal and national. 
And such being the fruits of the old teaching with which Dr. 
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Pusey’s name was so long connected, it may be thought strange 
that from him should come the note which is understood as 
signifying want of confidence in the Church of England to hold 
her own and to defend the Catholic faith in this country. 
Thanks to Dr. Pusey himself, she is better able to do this now 
than forty years ago, and we do not see any overwhelming 
perils before us, even if there be some changes in the com- 
pulsory nature of her landmarks and subscriptions, the result 
of feelings and opinions common to all legislation in the pre- 
sent day. 

The construction and details of Dr. Pusey’s letter—with its 
explanatory sequel, the letter afterwards written to the Times 
—are such as, remembering this excellent man’s style, and his 
amiable manner which made him in addressing strangers more 
than usually kind and considerate, require very close attention 
before the full meaning is apparent; or rather, before the reader 
is satisfied as to whether there be or be not any latent appeal 
to the common sense of Church people not at first apparent in 
assertions and proposals which naturally excite great surprise 
coming from whom they do. 

After introducing himself to the Conference as a long resi- 
dent in Oxford, and well acyuainted with the bearings of 
Mr. Coleridge’s bill on the interests of every religious body, he 
proceeds to the following paragraph :— 

‘That bill has commonly been advocated in the House of Commons as 
being in the interest of the different dissenting bodies. I am convinced 
that it can be in the interest of no religious dissenting body, of no dissent- 
ing body at all except the Sociniaus, and not even of them permanently ; 
for Socinianism, being one of the most inconsistent of all religionisins, 
can maintain.no long hold upon the human mind. It must go downwards 
towards deism, even while it continues to call itself Christian, or to 
acknowledge some unreal Christ of its own invention,’ 


Now, before an English Churchman talks in confidence to 
Wesleyan Methodists about the characteristics of Socinianism— 
its inconsistencies, and its little hold on the human mind—he 
would do well to inquire what is the distinct creed of the 
Methodists by which they are prepared to stand, as a safeguard 
against falling away from the truth themselves. Dr, Pusey 
supposes the Nicene Creed to be common ground which would 
include all dissenters. 

‘ Supposing the present state of things to be changed, some of us have 
thought of two alternative expedients. The one would be to substitute 
for subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles an acknowledgment of the 
faith according to the Nicene Creed. This would admit to all the privileges 
and the fellowships of the University any members of dissenting bodies 
who hold the common creed of Christendom, such as you hold, and such 
as, at least, the Particular Baptists and the Independents hold—all 
Dissenters, in fact, who have not lapsed into Socinianism,’ 
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Again, in his letter to the Z'imes : 

‘But in neither of the plans did those who agree with me give up the 
principle of definite dogmatic teaching. The Nicene Creed contains so 
much dogmatic teaching that any one who really received it would not be 
far from being a good Catholic.’ 

And after proposing this standard as the common one for both 
Church and dissenting colleges, he continues : 

‘If the Universities are to possess (as they do not) the confidence of 
English parents, there must be some guarantee that they shall not be 
propagandas of unbelief. Subscription to the Articles does this in a 
degree ; subscription to the Nicene Creed, while more limited in extent, 


would, as far as it extends, be even a stricter test, because, being newly 
imposed, no one could contend that it is obsolete.’ 


Now we protest, in the first instance, against the assumption 
that the Nicene Creed may rightly be taken, by itself, as a 
standard of union, apart from the Church’s organization, and 
without the interpretations which time and custom have given 
to it in connexion with other offices of the Church; but still more 
we protest against the assumption that it would be an easier 
standard, a less distinctly Church standard, than the Thirty-nine 
Articles. These, however, are our own observations; it is more 
to the point to see, in the observations of Methodists them- 
selves, what foundation there is for thinking that the Nicene 
Creed would be such firm and sure common ground. What 
says the Methodist Recorder on this point ? 

‘We are surprised that Dr. Pusey should imagine that subscription to 
the Nicene Creed would be more efficacious than to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is true the former would be more “newly imposed,” and 
might seem more strict within its own area. But whatever might have 
been otherwise said as to the merits of this particular test, Dr. Pusey has 
himself set a principle of interpretation upon it which would render it 
ineffectual to enlist Methodist sympathies. He tells us that this “creed 
contains so much dogmatic teaching that any one who really received it 
would not be far from a good Catholic.” We thank the learned professor 
for this word, We suppose no Methodist would object to sign the Nicene 
Creed pure and simple. But if persons are to be admitted through this 
loop-hole, who shall teach religion as “good Catholics,” who may be on 
the one hand Romanizers or Romanists, or on the other religious Dissenters 
or Low Church divines, we really do not see what great advantage the 
change now proposed would give.’ , 

The writer here supposes no Methodist would object to the 
Nicene Creed under the condition that it was ‘ pure and simple;’ 
but he does not say that, as a fact, it is used by Methodists; and 
we have been told on very good authority, that the article ‘ One 
baptism for the remission of sins,’ would be strongly objected 
to. What, however, says Dr. Rigg at the Conference in the 
discussion itself on Dr. Pusey’s letter? We extract the passage 
owe led up to his brief observations on the point immediately 

efore us : 
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‘ Dr, Pusey was a great man, and had changed less than almost any other 
great man he knew. He stood now where he had done thirty-five years 
ago. But Dr. Pusey now felt that the hour had struck when the Universities 
of England must & nationalized. The question was now in what mode 
this should be done. Dr. Pusey spoke of two modes. One was to open 
the University to all who would subscribe to the Nicene Creed ; the other 
was to establish from the funds of the University new denominational 
colleges, including, if necessary, a Socinian college. This offer would be 
extremely generous, if not dictated by a sense of necessity. He (Dr. Rigg) 
hoped the Conference would never be a party to either of these proposals. 
In the interests of true progress he objected to make the Nicene Creed 
a test.’ 


The longest paragraph in the letter to the Conference is 
occupied in pointing out the evils of Mr. Coleridge’s bill, pre- 
vious to the proposal of his remedies. As we have said before, 
we are no friends to this bill; but we repeat that, if it is to 
pass, we had rather meet the encroachments of atheism and 
deism on our present ground, than after we had first surrendered 
any portion of our citadel to a very uncertain multitude of new 
allies. It commences thus :— 


‘But this is a time of increasing consistency. People will take their 
side more and more either with the old creeds of the Church, or with 
some form of religion which, whatever it may call itself, will be essentially 
atheistic or pantheistic.’ 


So far we cannot discern a picture of the world much different, 
or, at any rate, worse than other periods. There is the Church 
gathering strength and unity, and the enemies of the Church 
being driven to a real explanation of themselves. But now 
Mr. Coleridge comes on the stage as a lawyer, in some mys- 
terious way giving legal sanction to the conflict. The effect of 
Mr. Coleridge’s bill would be to legitimise this conflict within 
the University of Oxford. Without discussing the question 
how far this conflict will be increased within the Universities 
by such a bill as Mr. Coleridge proposes, we cannot but wonder 
at the simplicity of Dr. Pusey’s implied view that this conflict 
hitherto has been kept out of Oxford; that the ancient creeds 
of the Church have as yet had it all their own way untouched 
by any assailing forms of atheism or pantheism. If Dr. Pusey 
looks back, we think he must have doubts whether this conflict 
can be greater in the future than in the past, in spite of any 
change of formal subscription ; indeed he acknowledges this at 
the conclusion of the following picture :— 


‘The body whose interests it would advance would be those whose 
indistinct belief is ever being precipitated downwards, who hardly know 
what they themselves believe, and who, under the name of progress, are 
ever retrograding to the hopeless scepticism before our Lord came. It is 
true that this (although a diminishing party among our young men) does 
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exist among us; some have gone far further than this—to the denial of 
Christianity itself, of their own free agency, and of God. But they are, 
of course, in a false position in a University which has any test or any 
communion of faith at all’ 

‘The lawyer, however, again appears on the stage, but this 
time with still more terrible aspect. The towers and ancient 
gateways of Oxford furm the stage scenery; while, with long- 
legged strides, the tall form of modern Progress brings forward 
his infidel legions, rending in sunder the emblems of the Christian 
faith, and throwing open the portals. But this is not all; our 
‘future clergy ’—i.c.all theological students—are being driven out, 
are escaping on every side from the ‘ soul-destroying influence.’ 





‘The effect of Mr. Coleridge’s bill would be to legitimise their position 
and acknowledge them among the teachers of our Christian youth. You 
would not wish your own youth so to be taught. The only result which 
I can imagine of his bill would be to drive our future clergy also to seek 
their education elsewhere, as, in matter of fact, in France. The bishops, 
in order to exempt their candidates for orders from the soul-destroying 
influence of the University of France, obtained for them from the Emperor 
Napoleon an exemption from the necessity of passing through a University 
course to which they had been subject under the previous dynasties.’ 

We really think this is an exaggeration of Mr. Coleridge’s 
proposed measures, and the only alternative which Dr. Pusey 
lays before us is certainly not one which we are inclined to 
prefer. Whatever influence the proposal of such a compromise 
by so well known a party leader will have, will be in the 
direction of smoothing the way for Mr. Coleridge’s future efforts, 
rather than of defeating them. The proposal itself for endow- 
ing these dissenting colleges brings in a strange inconsistency 
in its practical bearings. In the very act of perpetuating dis- 
sent (for surely endowing it is so), Dr. Pusey yet says this is 
‘until God bring us to one mind.’ Surely common sense rebels 
against this solemn prayer in the act of fixing the many present 
forms of disunion. 


‘The other plan which has been publicly advocated by Mr. Liddon and 
myself would, I should think, be more acceptable to the religious dissent- 
ing bodies—viz., that we should each teach according to our own belief 
until God bring us to one mind, and that out of the funds of the colleges 
provision should be made for those dissenting bodies who wish to be 
represented in the University. In a word, that new colleges should be 
founded out of the revenues of the old ones for the different bodies who 
hold the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Better, indeed, even to decide 
that Socinianism should be endowed than to allow that all colleges should 
become Socinian, sceptical, deistic, atheistic. 

‘Either of these ways would be religious ways, and however unaccept- 
able such plans might be to the Liberals at Oxford—because they both of 
them presuppose the continued recognition of a definite faith—they would, 
I am sure, be to the vast majority of the members of the University far 
preferable to Mr. Coleridge’s? bill, which would entrust the education of 
our youth to (as it may be) deist or atheist.’ 
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Surely there are other means of guarding against infidel 
teachers besides that of enforced subscription, however desirable 
that may be. Were this repealed, there would yet be free-will 
left on the part of parents, as to whose care their sons are 
entrusted. The conclusion of Dr. Pusey’s letter is more in his 
own spirit and style, but its application might be true, if used 
on Mr. Coleridge’s side of the question as on his own. 


‘For ourselves, 1 have always observed that proximity and intercourse 
lead to a better understanding, and that the only hopeless alienation comes 
from absolute severance. 

‘Allow me to commend this subject to your consideration and your 
prayers, and forgive me if I also beg you to pray, as we do, that all these 
unhappy breaches may be healed, and we imay be all one fold, under one 
Shepherd, If we pray, God will hear us in His own way. 

‘Yours, very faithfully, in Christ Jesus, 
‘E. B. Pusey.’ 


The chief feature of Dr. Pusey’s letter to the 7'imes is the 
introduction of the disestablishment question in connexion with 
Mr. Coleridge’s proposed University bill. He has, he says, 
long expected the disestablishment, first of the Irish, then of the 
Scotch, and then of the English Establishment. Naturally he 
does not wish this, but he is prepared for anything. 

3ut, disestablishment assumed (and Mr. Coleridge’s bill is a very large 
instalment of the disestablishment of the English Church, and, in priuciple, 
carries the whole), the next question, and what, sooner or later, would 
become //e important question, is in what way disestablishment is to be 
carried out — whether by the denominational system or (which is Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s plan) by secularization. People’s minds have been so occupied by 
the question between establishment and disestablishment that they have 
not faced the further question whether, if the Church should be disesta- 
blished, its funds should be secuiarized, or whether they should be so 
disposed of that all denominations should be equally endowed according 
to their importance and numbers. In Mr. Coleridge’s bill it is tacitly 
assumed that so much of the Church’s property as is ewployed in 
University education should be secularized.’ 


Our primary suggestion here to Dr. Pusey is, that if he does 
not wish for a thing, it is unnecessary that he should advise how 
that thing should be done. He makes, however, the vaegense 
hetween “disestablishing by the denominational system or by 
secularization, asserting his own preference for the former, as 
far as we can gather, “and charging Mr. Coleridge with intro- 
ducing the latter principle. Disliking either plan “ourselves, we 
yet carry out our same objection to the denominational plan in 
churches as in colleges. It is at once bringing about, as a con- 
ceded and an accomplished fact, that which on the other principle 
is yet future, and yet to be contended against, yet to be in- 
fluenced in its results. Secularization is “simply spoliation of 
property; whereas the principle of denominational endowment 
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at once strikes at the very root of a national church, and 
establishes sectarianism in the most permanent form possible. 

The very suggestion, however, of these methods of dealing 
with a measure, in itself opposed to our best interest, is giving 
it a helping hand ; is endeavouring to smooth away difficulties 
which, if left to themselves, will to our own convictions seriously 
impede the evils we are threatened with. There are many signs 
abroad that the disestablishing and disendowing process is not 
felt to be so simple or easy as it appeared at the first introduc- 
tion of the bold design. A concession, therefore, from friends, 
and specially from a leader like Dr. Pusey, voluntarily offered, 
on the supposition that the theory is inevitable, is eagerly taken 
advantage of, as we find in the article of the Times the very next 
day. But do the mature reasonings of men, whose opinion is 
legally valuable, and whose personal sympathies are much with 
Mr. Gladstone and his proposals, show that the proposal, as first 
made with regard to the Irish Church, is either legally tenable 
or fair, ov easy of accomplishment ? Sir Roundell Palmer, though 
nominally for disestablishing, yet virtually, as it seems to us, 
would almost limit that process to certain changes in the law 
courts, and to a few secular dignities, which to the world at 
large would leave the Church in Ireland much as it is now, 
specially as he openly and honestly avowed that there is no case 
at all for disendowment. How gentle has the process in his hands 
become since the first alarming threat held out to the present 
Government! But what are these two processes, whose names 
are so.long that we gladly spare their repetition when possible, 
in the hands of Mr. Coleridge, when directly applying himself 
to this subject? He strongly confirms our own argument, 
previously expressed, that if Parliament disestablishes the 
Irish, or any other Church on one footing, it must establish it 
on another forthwith, so long as any property whatever is left 
with that Church. Surely the following words apply far more 
to an established than a free Church :— 

‘I am not, however,’ he says, ‘content to give up what I think the 
beneficial effect of the legal position of the Royal Supremacy in matters 
ecclesiastical. I am not prepared for the creation of a great, wealthy, 
highly educated, powerful, and perfectly free religions body in Ireland, and 
to have the scenes of South Africa enacted on a greater scale much nearer 
home. And at any risk of misconstruction, I must say, that if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal to reserve three-fifths of the endowments of the dis- 
established body be carried into effect, I shall insist, with all the power I 
can, that the present standards of doctrine, and the present safeguards for 
toleration and liberality of opinion, shall remain with the endowments.’ 


A like change of tone—a kind of explanatory tone—retaining 


the two words, but making their interpretation not quite so for- 
midable or terrible, is apparent in many quarters; which is a 
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convincing argument to ourselves that any party concession, 
extorted under a seeming intimidation, is the worst possible 
policy. Let the University, the Church, and all other kindred 
questions be fairly worked out by discussion. Practical dif- 
ficulties will thus have their conservative influences, while the 
contending parties, from the friction of their various ideas and 
plans, will have the greater inclination to meet in a true, 
because natural point of union; more so than any plan of 
operations which fixes existing state of thought and existing 
outward separations. 

This whole question—as Mr. Burgon says in his vigorous and 
obviously indignant tone, thus ‘ wildly ’ introduced on his own 
single responsibility by Dr. Pusey—of University subscription, 
the relation of dissenters to the Church, and the threatened dis- 
establishment of the Church, has a special interest in its bearing 
on the coming elections. Dr. Pusey introduces these three 
subjects at the present critical time, but in the act of so doing 
he involuntarily introduces a fourth also, one with which his 
own name is necessarily connected in popular estimation. Of 
the University question we shall say no more, having already 
expressed ourselves as far better satisfied with the open and 
indefinite future of Mr. Coleridge, than with the immediate 
partition of existing colleges to the various dissenting bodies, 
even with the reservation of Christ Church, as the Pall Mall 
suggests, to the Church of England. 

Judging from the tone of indifference (yet we must say 
courtesy and respect, as far as the Wesleyan press is concerned) 
with which the proposal of Dr. Pusey was received, the un- 
willingness on the part of the Conference to assume the position 
of wishing for Church endowments, we do not imagine in the 
coming elections this question will assume any prominence 
as a dissenting cry. ‘ Ritualism’ will be made far more use of, 
and of this, in its relationship with Wesleyans, we think it is a 
necessary part of our argument to say a few words. 

They who wish to take their stand on constitutional ground 
will naturally, among other questions, look to the constitutional 
position of the Church of England. Up to a certain point, as 
we have already argued, the High Church movement has un- 
doubtedly developed that constitutional character, and made the 
national Church more efficient, more active, and more powerful 
as an Establishment and as a department of the State; for in 
one sense, and in the eyes of statesmen, the Church must 
necessarily be looked on as such, with any disparagement of— 
but the more so by the bringing out of—the Church’s own 
freedom of action in things purely ecclesiastical. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that the present Ritual element in the 
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Church is so far testing the latitude and the endurance of the 
State Church—is so far flaunting the red rag of Popery before 
the British public and a constitution bound to y be Protestant—as 

to show clearly some other object, beyond that fair development 
of doctrine and service which they can ever hope the national 
Church will adopt as its general rule and order, to be at the root 
of its activity. There is a tone of rebellion against, and a sneering 
of, the State Church ; an open reviling of its authorities adopted 
by the public expressions of opinion that come from this party, 
which, as they are entirely alien from the old High Church 
party, the influence of which is so widely extended and has been 
so loyal in its character, so may dispel all scruple about the dis- 
owning of sympathy with this particular clique, however it may 
be carrying on, by its own assumption, the defence of Church 
principles ‘and ecclesiastical practices, and however, in so doing, 
it may claim to be the natural development of High Church 
principles. All public policy in this world is a matter of degree, 
requiring the exercise of prudence, moderation, and the power 
of knowing how far any particular line of thought should be 
carried on in consistency with other essential principles or facts. 
The line of demarcation may seem difficult between development 
and the checks of common sense or prudence ; but this difficulty 
is often intentionally, and for the sake of pressing matters to 
their extremes, much exaggerated. Among practical, honest, 
plain Churchmen, experience will show that a vast improvement 
in external things has taken place, but that through the length 
and breadth of the land men have, except in a comparatively 
few instances, known where to stop, and that Ritualism, in 
its present extreme characteristics, is, strictly speaking, as 
alien as ever to the feelings of the Church. We used the 
expression ‘rag of Popery, but we do not in this charge any 
school of Ritualists with a direct scheme for placing England 
under the supremacy of the Pope. ‘This apprehension or alarm, 
raised by the ultra-Protestant party, is rather a convenient 
shield to them, under which the immediate tendency of their 
excesses is disguised—disguised often to themselves. Secta- 
rianism, separation from their national Church, under the pre- 
text of professing a higher religious practice, a more spiritual 
life, than the dull monotony and uniformity of a State Church 
will allow: this is the influence, more or less known to them- 
selves, which forms the current down which they are floating. 
It loyalty to their national Church was any real guiding prin- 
ciple within the hearts of these extreme Ritualists, would it not 
strike them that, for the sake of half-a-dozen churches and con- 
gregations to whom a disruption could do no harm—which, on 
the freest Church principle could get on quite as well and better 
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than under the Establishment—it is rather selfish to expose the 
great mass of the English clergy, who honestly and loyally 
have developed Church principles, up to what they consider 
right and proper in a national Church, to most serious incon- 
veniences from popular clamour, and to increased difficulty in 
carrying on the reaily natural development of the Church’s 
work? 

But if the sympathy of Ritualists with the great body of the 
national Church is thus small—if their whole tendency is now 
so to strain the bounds of the Establishment as to suggest, at 
any moment, a bursting of those bounds and a separation—is 
there any other, is there any external sympathy already before 
their eyes or in their thoughts? Dr. Pusey’s letter to the Wes- 
leyans, taken baldly and as an isolated fact, without knowledge 
of the writer, would suggest that a sympathy of this kind did 
exist. With regard to Dr. Pusey, we wholly acquit him of any 
single idea on the subject except what is apparent in the letters ; 
but yet indirectly may he not have been influenced by a kind of 
atmosphere of sympathetic yearnings between ‘ Ritualists ’ and 
Methodists of the new school, of which there are many signs 
and tokens? There are decided Ritual tendencies among the 
younger Methodists, well kept down by the Conference, but 
still existing; and there is also among the Ritualists such a 
repetition of that dealing with the Establishment, as a slow 
hody by which it is impossible to be kept back, which led the 
Wesleyans into open schism, that we cannot but see mutual 
bonds uniting the two. The Church Times throws out a re- 
markable idea on this subject, and betrays a tenderness in the 
passage much in contrast with its stern treatment of the national 
Church and its rulers. 

‘A schism is in truth a very deadly thing, even when it looks most 
innocent, The Wesleyans, we need not say, are in a position entirely 
different from that of all other separatists. Other dissenting bodies may 
be said to have left the Church with hearts filled with spite. Of course 
there are numbers of Nonconformists who are infinitely better than their 
religion ; but language fails to characterise in fitting terms the infinite 
littleness of mind which led to the formation of most of our existing 
sects. But the Wesleyans had no quarrel with the Church at all. They 
professed to be her most devoted sons, and their class-meetings, their 
preachments, and what not, were only intended to supply the means of 
grace that were lacking in that dismal, dreary Georgian era. 

‘Even the cry of “ Ritualism” is beginning to be raised ; and that by 
no less a person than the President elect. At this we confess we do not 
wonder ; for it is a historical fact that the Wesleyans were Ritualists 
before their time. We have lately published hymns of theirs which 
embody the purest Eucharistic doctrine ; and, if we believed in metem- 
psychosis, we should say that the soul of John Wesley was at this moment 
enshrined in Mr. Mackonochie. At all events we are certain that if Wesley 
could revisit the earth again there is no man living with whom he would 
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feel more at home than the vicar of S. Alban’s. We sincerely trust that 
the blessed spirit of reunion will, notwithstanding the unpromising aspect 
of affairs, soon extend itself to the Wesleyan body. When it does, we 
suspect it will appear first in the ranks of the lay members ; and if amougst 
such we have any readers, we would respectfully point out to them how 
great and important service they might do, if they would, in conformity 
with the principles of John Wesley, utterly refuse ever to be present at 
any celebration of the blessed Eucharist where the celebrant was not a 
real priest.’ 


Much has been said during this whole generation, and justly, 
about the enthusiasm of the Church of England being driven, 
from time to time, away from it by its inner coldness and dull 
uniformity; but this very argument may easily be pressed too 
far into an impossible licence and lawless exercise of self-will. 
In this, as in other matters, judgment and discretion are neces- 
sary, as each aspect of affairs, as each case, arises. If a national 
Church is desirable—-and we strongly urge it is an inseparable 
phase of the acceptance of Christianity by the civilized world 
(whatever temporary exception there may. be to the rule)—it 
follows that rule and order must govern the teaching and services 
of that Church. Does the rector of a parish with a staff of 
curates allow each one to follow the light of his own eyes, and, 
according to his fancy, wear vestments or black gown, or adopt 
any of the practices he may by chance have read of in the last 
week’s newspapers? He expects uniformity within certain 
limits, which the living responsible judgment of himself, as 
rector of the parish, has power to point out. What the Church 
requires on a large—on a national—scale, as on a small, is a living 
regulating power. ‘The law of the land does not dispense with 
the need of a permanent legislature or of a personal govern- 
ment: nor ought the law of ‘the Church, or the judgment of its 
courts, to render the episcopal office so purely ministerial that 
no opportunity is left for the exercise of a responsible judgment. 
Those who have faith in the power and the blessing of a national 
Church will risk the adverse opinion of an individual bishop, 
knowing that in the long run the development of episcopal 
responsibility, and consequently the combined nature of its 
action, will be the surest way towards securing its fair, its just, 
its moderate and charitable exercise. 

English people are fond of pointing to foreign Churches; but, 
if there is one thing more than another in which they teach us a 
lesson, it is the uniformity of their worship. We say nothing 
of what that worship is, but that, amid all the varying ideas, 
thoughts, and opinions which dwell within the heads and breasts 
of French, or Italian, or Austrian priests, the service and the 
ritual is apparently the same. Nor practically does the supre- 
macy of Rome prevent these Churches from being at the same 
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time national and established. Ultramontanism is a vast and a 
pushing theory: but, in spite of it, there is much true nationality 
in every country of Europe as regards its Church, which by no 
means destroys the established character of those Churches, one 
great feature of which is the willing submission to rule, order, 
and uniformity of its ministry. 

To attribute this uniformity simply to Rome were to abandon 
the true principles, equally valid in law, for the government of 
our own Church as for others. A central power may and ought 
to be as efficacious in England as on the Continent, and if the 
Church of England wants one reform more than another (and, 
in our loyal defence of her, we by no means wish to describe 
her as perfect), it is the bringing out of her governing power 
into matters of everyday life. Great reforms and changes, and 
much sacrifice of temporal interests, will be necessary, perhaps, 
before this is done. But for the Established Church to assume 
a position safe and secure from the reproaches and charges likely 
to be made against her, she must be rescued from the vacillating 
uncertain nature of her responsible government, both civil and 
ecclesiastic ; she must be practically under that central rule 
which her theory already contemplates. The Church must be 
more established than she is, or she will be wholly disestablished, 
and in that case wholly disendowed. And what is the great 
impediment to the true government of the Church by its legiti- 
mate officers, and therefore to the true carrying out of the 
national or the established principle ; for, as the Church ceases to 
be herself, so does she cease to be national? The real impedi- 
ment is, surely, that practical secularization of her rights and 
her property which the sale of livings, and the consequent legal 
and secular independencies of the clergy, truly involves. The 
right of advowson, or lay patronage, is in itself a wholesome 
amalgamation of the Church’s work with the general mass of 
lay influence and feeling; it affords a check to the temporary 
currents of public opinion, which would carry public patronage 
too exclusively in one direction; but the actual barter of that 
patronage, as now openly carried on—and, let it be remembered, 
that the traffic is comparatively a new thing—is, in fact, a 
transfer of the Church’s governing and controlling right to an 
individual: for a clergyman’s position, when thus protected by 
the rights of that secular property which he has invested, can 
practically defy his bishop by making any process against him 
so expensive that no bishop can carry out the theory and prin- 
ciple of his episcopal office. Of course much may be said on 
both sides of this question. The higher class of men which 
the power of money introduces into the Church, the stability 
given to the Church by this very legal security we have alluded 
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to may be urged, Security of this kind is, however, to our minds, 
but gained at the expense of the Church’s real capital, which 
consists, as regards seculurities, in the power of her govern- 
ment, and the freedom of her patronage from excess of indi- 
vidual caprice. The real tendency of corrupt patronage is 
plainly to diminish the controlling power and authority of the 
Church, and also to destroy, in the public mind, the feeling of 
their minister being sent by the Church. The purchase of 
spiritual rights goes far, in the very nature of things, to 
the denial of those rights, and is a sore trial to any spiritual 
belief in them; and “if dis ssenters are to be brought back to 
the Church in any large bodies, we feel sure this is a question 
about which they will first require to be satisfied. 

In a great measure, the mischief is already done irremediably, 
and the Church must make up her mind to a very large ftor- 
feiture of income to regain her necessary freedom from the 
power of Mammon over that legitimate self-government which 
she owes to the nation, as a responsibility laid upon her by the 
State. The principles of compensation now so liberally proposed, 
as regards the Irish Church, will tell heavily against ourselves 
in England, if the Church is not to be shaken from her national 
and established position, and does not become a mere sect or in- 

corporation, resting only on the foundation of its property, and 
obliged to ab andon any spiritual claim at all commensurate with 
the inhabitants of this country. Meanwhile let us rest assured 
that any dreams of a separ ation of Church and State, as bringing 
good to the Church, are made wilder and wilder by the growth 
of this evil. The Church has fallen into secular trammels, and 
it is only by the strong arm of secular law that she can ever 
be supported under them; that support of the secular arm to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, with supervision over it, which con- 
stitutes union of Church and State; that which is the best security 
for her own internal power, her own rights of self-government 
and discipline. 

To oppose the spirit of sectarianism must ever be the object 
of those who wish well for the unity, for the strength and 
efficiency, of any national Church. Such, most especially, was 
the object of the Church movement which, for a generation, has 
now been so conspicuous, and so crow ned with success ; and, 
consistently with its spirit, it is still the duty of Church people 
to be on their guard against any of those eccentricities, or that 
way wardness of temper in dealing with things external, which, 
even if they appear among some of their own adherents, and 
rise up even in their own name, are of the nature of, and carry 
within them the seeds of, sectarianism. We have been treading 
on delicate ground, personally, as well as in what concerus 
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general principles ; but we appeal to those, and those only, who 
are capable of recognising distinctions, who feel that any move- 
ment to be practical must be subject *to the laws of common 
sense ; may have its fair and legitimate influence without neces- 
sarily being pressed forward into any excesses, under the pretext 
of being logical conclusions; and that, above all, in dealing 
with any matters of principle and practice that concern the 
Church of England, we have to do with a Church essentially 
national—essentially claiming to be identified with the whole 
constitution and people of this country, even in spite of the 
removal of many compulsory and legal restrictions once ima- 
gined to be necessary for her defence; and that it is our duty 
to look upon the great divine principle of unity—unity, as far 
as may be, in the whole language of action and of service with 
which she communicates with her people—as the surest, because 
the consecrated, means of extending the influence of the religion 
of Christ over all with whom she is concerned, whether nations, 
as such, with their governments, bodies of Christians under various 
denominations, or individuals with their manifold predilections 
derived from habit or association. 
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Art. VIIT.—Lives of the English Cardinals, including Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court, from Nicholas Breakspear, (Pope 
Adrian IV.), to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. - By 
Forkestone WitirAms. London: W. H. Allen. 1868. 


It is not perhaps an unlikely thing to expect that we shall sec 
a Roman community formed in this country out of the English 
Church, as in the last we saw a Methodist communion—both 
the result of not judging the ‘signs of the times.’ The fact 
that the Pope has elevated Irishmen of late years to the purple 
shows how prepared he is to foster the young community here. 
He displays not ovly courage but adroitness in sending a cardinal 
into Ireland, and raising the first English resident ecclesiastic 
since the days of Wolsey, as we are told he is about to do, to 
the cardinal’s hat, at the very time when the English Church 
itself is not unlikely to be stripped of her legitimate dignities. 
Mr. Williams speaks of the restoration of the order—if we may 
so call it—as a thing quite settled. By the hat given to the 
Bonaparte, and the rose to the Queen of Spain, Pio Nono 
shows his determination to conciliate, as far as he may, now, 
when his temporalities are in peril, the liberal and legitimate 
monarchies of Europe. In compiling his work on a class of 
dignitaries which is likely to again become familiar to English- 
men, Mr, Williams has availed himself of the publications 
sanctioned by the Master of the Rolls, the State Papers of 
Spain, Venice, Mantua, and England. His present work there- 
fore contains the fullest information on a subject which the 
author is the first to treat of. 

Mr. Williams’ work is arranged in two volumes, containing 
an introduction and four books. The first book is devoted to 
the twelfth century; the second, to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The third book is devoted to the fifteenth, and the 
last to the sixteenth century. To the introduction we have 
three objections: it is too sketchy; it is not always quite 
accurate, as when it describes the origin and position of the 
— (p. 8), when it states that the presence of S. Peter at 

ome rests on the authority of S. Jerome (p. 9, note). Writing 
in the British Museum, Mr. Williams might easily, through an 
index, have discovered that express testimony is borne to the 
martyrdom of §. Peter at Rome by Irenzus, Caius, Origen, and 
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Tertullian, to forbear enumerating others. Our third objection 
to the introduction is, that while it scarcely contributes anything 
to the artistic completeness of the work, to the literary worker 
it is wholly superfluous. The general reader, however, will find 
in it a pleasant catalogue of English ecclesiastics visiting Rome, 
and a very outspoken criticism of the policy of the Church and 
Government of Rome towards the Anglo-Saxon Church, whose 
overthrow was accomplished by the wicked politics of Gre- 

ory VII.,and through collusion with William of Normandy. 
The disaffection of that Church might be said to have been 
crushed with the Church itself; but the devotion of the Nor- 
mans was not therewith secured. When William was asked for 
money, and called on to take an oath of fealty before a cardinal, 
‘The justice of the first demand,’ he would answer, ‘ I admit; 
the other Ideny. I will not swear fealty, for I never promised 
to do so, nor was it done by any of my predecessors to any 
of thine.’? 

Robert of Poole was really the first of the cardinals of English 
origin. But by so short a space did he precede Nicholas Break- 
spear, that Mr. Williams, with a laudable respect for superior 
dignity, gives the after-pope precedence. Reared at S. Albans— 
probably some priest’s illegitimate son—Nicholas easily attained 
such respect as to be chosen abbot of his monastery, that of 
S. Rufus of Avignon. ‘The brothers, however, soon rued the 
selection they had made, in consequence of the strictness of his 
discipline ; and on the second complaint, he told them he ‘ knew 
where the devil takes up his abode,’ and directed them to choose 
another abbot. The complainants were aghast to find Nicholas 
a short time afterwards called to the highest office in the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, that of Bishop of Alba; and on the death of 
Pope Anastasius, and the return of Nicholas from his recent 
triumphant mission to reconcile and settle the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, he was immediately 
elected to the vacant throne. 


‘There were at one period four different methods of election. The cardinals 
simultaneously cry out the name of their choice: this is called electing by 
inspiration. In case of difficulty in coming to a decision, ove or more members 
of the college might be nominated to make the selection : this was electing by 





1 We regret that Mr. Williams should have accepted the legend as historical 
which tells us of Pope Joan. A statement respecting the ninth century, which 
first comes to light in the thirteenth century, and is not in printed records till 
hong after, is scarcely to be received. The fact that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
vied with one another in perpetuating the scandal argues that it was but a satire 
directed, to the perpetual justification of Protestants declaiming against Rome, 
against Boniface VIII. The subject has been judiciously investigated, with other 
like legends, by Von Dillinger, ‘Du Papt. Fabeln des Mittelalters.’ Miinchen: 
1863. 
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compromise. The usual course is for each cardinal to write his name with that 
of the individual for whom he desires to vote ; and one of the body is appointed 
to examine the billets, and state the result. Unless a competitor is found to 

ossess two-thirds of the votes, there is no election: this is electing by scrutiny. 

here is another mode, by which eaeb cardinal may alter his billet. This con- 
tinues till the proper majority is reached, and is called electing by access, 
When the result is declared, the written papers are set fire to, to prevent dis- 
putes. After the choice has been declared, the pope receives what is called 
the adoration or homage of each member of the conclave; all embrace and kiss 
him; then inquire the name he would choose to assume. The change of name 
was rendered imperative in consequence of the patronymic of some former 
pontiff. The windows of the apartment are closed up during the eleetion, to 
prevent communication, but when the pontifical appellation has been fixed, one 
of the cardinals, and in Latin, announces the result to the crowd. Great ac- 
clamations usually follow. The Romans are ina state of the greatest excite- 
ment, and wait with impatienee the appearance of their ruler, who is carried 
out of their conclave in the pontifical chair, and home through the streets to 
the Christian Basilica, or Church of San Pietro, in the midst of all the eccle- 
siastics in the city.2_ The populace are enthusiastic in their rejoicings, and the 
voices of the clergy join in an energetic 7’ Deum, till they deposit their burthen 
on the grand altar, where the new pope is enthroned. He has subsequently to 
celebrate mass, on which occasion S is preceded to the same altar of the same 
church by the master ofthe ceremonies, (bearing in one hand a lighted taper on 
the top of a reed, in the other another reed, surmounted by a piece of tow), 
who kneels in front of the pontiff. As he ignites one by means of the other, 
and as it quickly burns out, he eries, in Latin, “ Holy Father, so fades the glory 
of the world.” This is to remind the possessor of such extraordinary gran- 
deur of its evanescent character, that earthly pride may not influence him? 
He now proceeds through the service, on the conclusion of which he is con- 
ducted to the entrance of the church, where two cardinals place the triple 
crown, or tiara, on his head, in sight of the people. He bestows his en 
tion upon them, and then can retire to his pontifical residence. The grandest 
part of the ceremonial is, when all the distinguished and wealthy Romans, in- 
cluling any visitors of rank who may be attracted by the spectacle, join in 
doing honour to the new pope as he proceeds through the principal thorough- 
fares to take possession of his dominions. He stops at the great door of the 
church of San Giovanni Laterano, and is conducted to a marble chair by the 

riest and canons. Out of it he is now lifted by two or more cardinals, chant- 
ing, “ He raiseth the poor from the dust,” &c., to remind him of his humble 
origin. Having received this lesson with becoming humility, he enters the 
church, and prostrates himself at the grand altar. Here he is invested with 
the insignia of his ecclesiastical rank, and, having reached the chapel, receives 
the homage of the principal persons, lay and clerical; the former kiss his feet, 
the latter his hand. Then the prelates offer him congratulations, and receive an 
acknowledgment; the cardinals getting each one gold coin and two silver 
ones; the bishop one silver coin only. Though the supreme pontiff might 
consider himself greater than the greatest potentate on earth, he has constantly 


to undergo humiliating observances. On Holy Thursday he is obliged to wash 





1 It is quite uncertain whether the conception of the new name, probably in 
imitation of SS. Paul and Peter, first was introduced by Sergius-I. 687, or 
Sergius II. 844, or John XII. 936, or lastly, John XIII. 965. 

2 But it is in the Church of 8S. John Lateran, the legacy of Constantine to the 
popes, that the pontiff takes possession of the Roman see and government. 

% ‘ Et sibi consul 

Ne placeat curru servus portatur eodem.’—Juv. Sat. x. 42, 43. 
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the feet of certain poor persons,’ while on Good Friday he exposes his own 
feet, naked, crossed, for the adoration of poor and rich. In all documents he 
must commence with the acknowledgement that he is “Servant of the servants 
of God.” For such humility most of them had ample recompense in the more 
than regal state in (ese) which they contrived to surround themselves, and the 
more than imperial authority which they frequently assumed. Even in the 
time of the English pope, the assumption of omnipotent power had become 
conspicuous, though not put forward so offensively as it was in a succeedin 
generation; and Adrian IV., as we shall show, did not suffer the pontifi 
pretensions to be kept inactive.’—Vol. i. p. 107. 


This extract will illustrate Mr. Williams’ tone and manner. 
We must avow our regret that, when he undertook to give 
us some account of the formalities of a pontifical election, he 
did not enter more into particulars. On the other hand, we 
have to complain that he has not endeavoured to be accurate in 
what he has given us. Thus he writes of 1154, the year of 
Adrian’s elevation to the pontificate, as if he thought that the 
right of election already vested in the cardinals exclusively ; a 
reform which was not introduced till 1160, after the reign of 
Adrian’s successor, Alexander III, although since 1058 none 
but cardinals could be elected. Again, he speaks more than 
once as if he thought the ¢riple crown was worn by Adrian ; 
indeed at page 126 what he elsewhere calls the ‘tiara’ is so 
expressly described. But the fact is, that the triple crown was 
introduced by Pope Benedict XII. in 1334, nearly two centuries 
after Adrian’s time; Adrian himself most probably wore only 
the simple cap ; for the first crown is said to have been intro- 
duced by John XIX. in 1276, and the second by Boniface VII. 
in 1295. An interesting work, by Mr. W. C. Cartwright, ‘On 
the Constitution of Papal Conclaves,’* contains many amusing 
particulars on the subject so scantily treated by Mr. Williams. 
There we find it is the Cardinal Camerlengo who announces the 
death of the pope. And the death of the pope he ascertains in 
due form, by knocking at the pope’s door with a gilt mallet, 
and then tapping the pope’s forehead with a silver mallet. 
Then the bell of the Capitol is sounded, and the conclave is 
appointed—in order that all may have time to assemble—for 
the tenth day. On this day the cardinals meet in the Church of 
S. Sylvester ; then, after mass and sermon, they move in proces- 
sion to the Quirinal, now the place of election. Of old it was 
the Sistine Chapel, where in popular belief the damage done to 
the pictures was caused by the smoke from the burning of ballot 
papers, on the occasion of an unsuccessful ballot. ‘The crowd 
outside discover this now by the smoke from the Paolina Chapel. 





1 Whereupon Bengel acutely observes (‘Gnomon’, 8. John xiii. 5), ‘ Magis autem 
sheiagnen foret, unius regis quam duodecimi pauperum pedes sera humilitate 
avans, 

? Edinburgh ; Edmonston and Douglas. 
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On the evening of the day of the meeting, the conclave is 
closed, all strangers and visitors being previously excluded three 
hours after sunset. Then every ingress is walled up, save one 
door, and the cardinals are left to their duties. But a great 
number of officials and servants share the imprisonment; and 
besides, each cardinal has two conclavists or private secretaries.! 
It was Pius IV. who forbade all balloting on the election, and 
yet the cardinals were able, by means of the turning wheel 
which brought them their meals, to send out instructions for 
putting numbers in the lottery. Mr. Cartwright gives us 
more fully than Mr. Williams. a description of the process of 
election :— 


‘The ordinary election by ballot is performed by two processes repeated 
daily, in general,—one in the forenoon, which is a simple ballot; the other in 
the afternoon, which consists in the process technically called of acceding, 
whereby an elector, revoking his morning's ballot, transfers his vote to some 
one whose name had that morning already come out of the ballot-box. Hence 
the designation of the supplementary ballot, for in it the faculties of electors 
are strictly limited to the power of adhering to some cardinal whose name at 
the early ballot has been drawn. The voting-papers are square and folded 
down, so as at each end to have a sealed portion, within the upper one of which 
is written the voter’s name, to be opened only under special circumstances ; 
and in the other, sealed with the same seal, some motto from Scripture, which, 
once adopted, must be the same at all ballots, and serves ordinarily as the 
means for identification of the vote. Ia the middle space, which is left open, 
stands the name of the candidate. Advancing to the altar, after a short prayer 
in silence, and an oath aloud, wherein the Saviour is called to witness that the 
vote about to be given is dictated by conscientious convictions alone, each 
cardinal drops his paper in the chalice upon the altar. When all have voted, 
the examination of the pupers is made by the scrutators, three cardinals 
selected by lot, who successively hand to each other every paper, which the 
last files on a pin. Should a candidate come out with just a majority of two- 
thirds, it then becomes necessary to open the upper folded portions of the 
ballot-papers, with the view of ascertaining that this majority is not due to the 
candidate’s own vote; it being not lawful for a pope to be the actual instru- 
meut of his own creation. In the case of no adequate majority, these papers 
are preserved, so as to be able to check, through the mottoes, the votes given 
in the supplementary ballot, it being, of course, uulawful for a cardinal to 





1 There are many rules laid down as to these functionaries, who must be wholly 
unconnected with trade, with princes, or their patron cardinal, Through the 
cunning of one of these, Mr. Cartwright tells us, Pius IV. nearly lost his election :— 

‘Torres was in attendance upon Cardinal Cueva. Clandestinely, he canvassed 
one night the cardinals, speaking to each man singly as if he did so only to 
himself. His language was, that it would be gratifying as well as proper that 
Cueva, who, he said, could never be elected, should have the honour of the 
testimony of respect involved in the vote of the particular cardinal whom he 
was addressing. The vote would be a barren, but yet a pleasing distinction, he 
averred. By such representations, cunningly addressed singly to each cardinal, 
Torres had actually got the promise of thirty-two votes out of the thirty-four in 
conclave, and was inwardly chuckling over the astonishment which would follow 
on the opening of the ballot-box, when the trick is said to have been defeated by 
Cardinal Capo di Ferro accidentally asking his neighbour for whom he was about 
to vote, and being teld for Cueva, to pay him a compliment at Torres’s suggestion. 
Still, seventeen votes had already been given in his favour before the exposure of 
he trick.’ 
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repeat a second vote in behalf of the candidate for whom he had already voted 
in the morning. The form of tendering this second vote is by writing “ Accedo 
domino Cardinali,” while those who persist in their morning’s choice insert the 
word “‘ Nemini.” Should both ballots fail in producing the legal majority, then 
the papers are burnt, while in all cases the portion containing the voter’s name 
is to be opened by the scrutators only in the event of some suspicion of fraud, 
or of a vote being invalid through some violation by the elector of the pre- 
scribed forms. In the conclave of 1829 Cardinal Castiglione came out of the 
ballot with thirty-five votes, against twenty for Cardinal Gregorio, and twelve 
for Capellari, afterwards Gregory XVI. On examining the papers, the 
scrutators, however, found two votes dropped into the afternoon ballot with 
motioes that did not tally with any amongst the morning’s votes. Twe 
cardinals are named as suspected of having committed this act, probably with 
the vain hope of defeating Castiglione’s election. All it effected was to 
vitiate the ballot of the day, and on the following morning Castiglione became 
Pius VIII. by an increased majority. The election of Urban VIII. was 
put off for a day by a yet more unworthy trick. When the papers were 
being looked through, one was found wanting, and, although the canonical 
majority had been secured, the election was neverthless void—as every car- 
dinal in conclave must lodge bis vote. Suspicion fell on one of the scrutators, 
who is believed to have abstracted the paper from the chalice, and dropped it 
into his sleeve, solely to prevent an otherwise inevitable result from being 
arrived at that morning.’ * 


There are many questions suggested by this whole subject. A 
pope dies, and the mystic virtues of the Petrine succession and 
all the cecumenical powers of the Head of the Church are in 
abeyance. Are they in the meantime—the meantime having 
been, say, as once, nearly three years—vested in the body of 
the cardinals, and, so to say, put into commission? But the 
cardinals may every one of them be laymen. The pope himself 
may be alayman. John XIX. was when he began his reign in 
1024, and Adrian V. died a layman in 1276. it is only since 


1378 that it was ruled that the — chosen as pope must be a 


cardinal. Did the Bishop of Ostia, when he made, ordained, 
consecrated, and crowned John XIX., convey to him, together 
with the apostolic succession and ordinary clerical virtues, the 
Petrine prerogatives and the dread deposit of infallibility? If 
not, in the temporary abeyance of all these things, and when the 
Church had lost her head, how could she live and have her 
being? For nine centuries the usage was to choose the pontiff 





1 Dr. Stanley, in some papers which appeared lately in Good Words on the sub- 
ject of the Papacy, bears honourable witness to the dignity and importance of 
the first Bishop of Christendom. The subject is flavoured somewhat to suit 
the Trans-Tweedian taste, and the writer does not hesitate to inform his readers 
that the pope celebrates in the position of a Nonconformist, and receives as any 
Presbyterian or Congregationalist, while, during the service, the church is like a 
meeting-house, music being banished. He might have added, that as a pope may 
be elected, and act as such canonically, while yet a layman, so, among dissent- 
ing brethren, a person is ‘called’ and acts as minister before his ordination, 
Lastly, all advocates for the ballot—are they not all Protestants /—can plead the 
usages of the conclave. These papers contain some historical inaccuracies. 
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mainly from the deacons, and occasionally a priest was fixed 
upon. It is obvious to remark that then, at least, it was held 
that whatever the pope received, he received in his consecration 
to the episcopate ; now we presume it is the right thing to hold 
—though the theory overthrows the idea of a true succession, 
and the sacrament of orders—that as the Calvinists hold the 
Real Presence to be communicated to the soul in the Eucharist 
direct from heaven, and apart from the bread and wine, so the 
pontifical energies are infused into the new successor of S. Peter 
at the time of his election, though not through, with, or by i:. 
It is to be regretted that so much darkness surrounds a subject 
. yy affecting the peace and progress of the Church of 
od. 

We will not further pursue the history of Adrian}V. He 
was, in fact, animated by the spirit of Gregory VII. The great 
blot upon his life was the pretended donation of Ireland to 
Henry II.; his most commendable services to the Church which 
history has preserved the record of, were his labours on his 
mission, when cardinal, to Scandinavia, and his endeavours, 
= pope, to bring about a reconciliation of the East and 

est. 

Of Cardinal Robert of Poole we know little beyond the fact 
of his English origin; that he was chancellor to the pope—a 
post not filled by an Englishman again till 1763—and seems to 
have driven a roaring trade in the sale of indulgences, and the 
like, for a long time ; and that he voted at the election of four or 
five popes. He was the friend of S. Bernard, and a man reputed 
in his day to be singularly learned. His work ‘ Sententiz,’ 
forming a body of Church doctrine and practice, was republished 
at Paris as late as 1605. He has also been credited with a 
commentary on the Apocalypse and the Book of Psalms. He 
was alive in 1150. It is probable that he retired to die in his 
native land, where at one time he held the archdeaconry of 
Rochester. 

Bozon Breakspear was a kinsman of the Pope Adrian IV., 
and, when papal secretary, wrote a life of the pope, which has 
perished. Bozon was made cardinal in 1153, and survived 
Adrian twenty years. On the death of Adrian, the long- 
repressed elements of disorder broke out. Cardinal Roland was 
elected by fourteen cardinals, who invested him with a cope. 
Cardinal Octavian, the imperial candidate, plucked the cope off 
the shoulders of Roland, and got himself invested with it. 
Roland and his party had to fly for safety, but eventually 
remained masters of the situation, and in the fidelity of his 
English cardinal found such strength and guidance that, as 
Alexander III., he more than rivalled in energy and ambition 
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the English pope. The next cardinal, De Bosham, is mainly 
notable as the friend, adviser, and biographer of Becket. He 
died in 1186. 


‘The papal annalists mention other English cardinals as belonging to this 
century; but they are either of doubtful creation, or too obscure for a detailed 
biography. It may as well here be remarked that accounts of them from such 
sources are rarely to be relied upon, though unsatisfactorily brief. Though 
traces of them must have been left in the pontifical archives, respecting their 
legations and correspondence, no research has been attempted in that direction 
or in any other. Moreover, no slight amount of carelessness has been shown 
in compiling the English portion of the list: a fault equally apparent in some 
of our own early illustrators of ecclesiastical biography. We must enumerate 
among these coubtful princes of the Church “ Ulricus Odolricus,” described 
as pontifical legate in England in the year 1109. He may have been legate ; 
it does not follow that he was cardinal. ‘ Galfridus Monumethensis,” said to 
have flourished in the first quarter of the century. “ Theobaldus Stampensis ” 
was a distinguished teacher at Oxford. He became a master of the University 
and governor of one of the balls, and had under his tuition from sixty to a 
hundred scholars. He wrote a book against the regular clergy, which he dedi- 
cated to Thurstan. He was consecrated by King Stephen Bishop of Win- 
chester, 2 Feb. 1123, and three years later elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Innocent II. is said to have created him a cardinal; but there is reason to 
believe that he also was merely clothed with legatine powers. John Cummin 
is stated to have been elected to the dignity of cardinal priest in 1183. He 
was appointed Archbishop of Dublin, aud enjoys the credit of having built the 
metropolitan church.’—Vol. i. p. 202. 


































Mr. Williams gives a short and yet very satisfactory sketch 
of the great Anglican pope Becket. We are told by the 
present chamberlain of the pope, that ‘all history had falsified 
his character. How then are we to reach his character? or 
how, unless infallibility has taken to correcting history, can 
M. Talbot know better than others what the true story is of the 
martyr of Canterbury? Different theories have been formed, 
and may still be held, as to the motives of his conduct: of the 
conduct itself, judging by the admissions of friends ard foes, 
there can be little question. Like Lady Geraldine’s lordly 
suitor, he was, to put the most charitable construction on his 
actions, ‘just a good man made a proud man.’ In fact the 
politics of the papacy guide us to a correct estimate of the 
character of S. Thomas.* 

Cardinal Stephen Langton is the sixth of the princes of the 
Church of English extraction, and with his life Mr. Williams’ 
work begins more satisfactorily to fulfil its idea. Mr. Williams 
makes no mention of the birthplace of Langton ; and we pre- 





_ } Mr. Williams, in an interesting note, contrasts the offerings made by pilgrims 
in two years, at Canterbury, in the principal shrines :— 
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sume that the late investigations in our public manuscript 
treasure-houses have not enabled him to add anything to that 
which the Dean of Chichester has given us. Yet he might have 
given us as much: he might have told us that Langton, there 
is much reason to believe, was a Yorkshireman, one of a family 
which six centuries later gave a friend to the great heart of 
Samuel Johnson. Stephen was an author in prose, for he wrote 
the life of Richard Coeur de Lion; and an author in verse, 
for he wrote, beside other compositions, a poem, ‘ De Con- 
temptu Mundi,’ which is preserved in the library at Lambeth. 
He was then residing in Paris, where he achieved great eccle- 
siastical and social distinction; and he there enjoyed what Dr. 
‘Hook calls a prebend in Notre Dame. Mr. Williams says that 
he was raised to the post of canon of that cathedral, and to a 
prebend in the cathedral of York. In Paris he formed a friend- 
ship with an Italian of noble family, a relation of Pope Clement 
TIL. Lothaire by name. This Lothaire became Pope Innocent 
IJ” successor to Celestine III. in his thirty-seventh year; and 
he immediately summoned to Rome his English friend, and 
made him cardinal, in 1206 or 1212. Whatever at this time may 
have been the external insignia of the cardinals, they had not yet 
assumed the red hat and tassels; this decoration they received 
from Innocent IV. in 1245. Nor were they arrayed in purple 
till 1464, when Paul II. ordered this attire. The title of Emi- 
nence they got from Urban VIII. in 1630; and even when 
not bishops they were permitted—as some abbots inferior to 
them were permitted—to officiate in pontifical attire, and to give 
the benediction. At the same time nearly with this call to 
Rome the see of Canterbury became vacant. The circum- 
stances connected with the appointment of a successor were such 
as demanded all the care and vigilance of the pope. The monks 
of Canterbury elected their sub-prior; the king appointed the 
Bishop of Norwich. The pope, who had for a moment inclined 
to the nominee of the chapter—if we are to accept Matthew of 
Westminster’s report—speedily recovered his judgment, and re- 
quired the deputation to elect Stephen Langton. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the pope selected a fitting person; that 
those who had been otherwise appointed were neither of them 
equal to the duties of so lofty and difficult a station. The 
electors of Sub-prior Reginald soon found how unfit a person 
he was on whom their choice had fallen ; and, disgusted with his 
breach of promise, they joined with the king in proceeding to 
appoint to the vacant see John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, a man 
of considerable personal and intellectual endowments. The suf- 
fragans of Canterbury, however, claimed to have a share in the 
election of the archbishop. The pope, rejecting the plea of the 
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suffragans, had Langton elected at Rome in 1206, and he was 
consecrated by Innocent III. himself, in the June of the follow- 
ing year. The King of England sent the monks of Canterbury 
into exile, and confiscated their goods. 

We now come to that event in the life of Langton which, in 
our judgment, constitutes the only blemish upon it. Purer in 
his public life than Becket, in all that touched himself personally 
he was submissive almost to a fault. An earnest student of the 
Holy Scriptures, it is to him we owe the division of the Bible 
into chapters; he devoted the six years he spent at Pontigny in 
exile to the most laborious study. But the interdict which, in 
consequence of his exclusion from Canterbury, the pope had 
passed against England—although it took but partial effect, the 
majority of the clergy siding with, and proving their interest 
in siding with, the king—ought to have caused him great sorrow, 
for it caused much suffering to those who justified the action of 
the pope: much suffering also to the poor. To some extent it 
might be said that Langton was not responsible for all this; all 
the contending parties had appealed to the pope, and the pope 
was but vindicating the results of that appeal. It was natural, 
too, that the archbishop should support the pope in the exercise 
of an authority which, rightly or wrongly, was believed by many 
in that age to be vested in the pope—that of deposing the King 
of England ; but we can find no excuse for those who aided the 
pope in the bestowal of the kingdom of England on the King of 
France: we resent, and bitterly, this repetition of the anti- 
Christian policy of Gregory VII. It willever remain a blot on 
the memory of an otherwise great and good man, that he 
basely interested himself in the military movements begun with 
a view to spread slaughter and disgrace through his native land. 
The world was already familiar with the spectacle of kings and 
emperors making themselves vassals of the chair of Peter; the 
ignominy to which John submitted himself and his kingdom, 
‘though marked by some peculiar features, was not wholly ex- 
ceptional. But neither in the case of Scotland, nor Sicily, nor 
Provence, or Germany, do we find any statesman acting the 
shamelessly unpatriotic part of Langton—so debasing is the 
partiality of Rome, so corrupting the theory which makes the 
kingdom of our Lord Christ one of this world! ‘To the credit 
of the dare-devilish side of John’s character, it must be said 
that beyond any doubt he looked upon the whole movement of 
the papacy with contempt; he who, like a later foe of the Bishop 
of Rome, was ready any day to turn Mahometan could scarcely 
fail to despise the thunders of the Vatican. But John was 
lustful and superstitious ; and rumours of conspiracies against his 
life, and the accepted vaticinations of Peter of Yorkshire, that 
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by Ascension-tide there would be no king in England, struck 
terror into the soul of John, and compelled him to adopt a policy 
of dissimulation. The king was absolved, and Langton and he 
were reconciled. John was soon to prove that the friendship of 
the pope, in a land like England, was more injurious to the 
crown than its enmity. The barons were well pleased to see 
John humbled; but they were not prepared to pay for the 
expenses of the situation. The relations of the parties became 
more defined by an accidental circumstance. In receiving and 
feasting the king, Langton forgot that the interdict had not been 
as yet formally withdrawn. Able and prudent as Innocent was, 
he could not be insensible to the apparent slight, nor to the 
reports which painted John as an angel, and gave disparaging 
representations of the archbishop. To Cardinal Langton England 
owes the vindication of her constitutional and national freedom. 
It was he who roused the nobles and great proprietors to assert 
the terms of the ancient charters of the land; it was he who 
refused to publish the bulls sent into England by the pope, 
annulling the charters given by John to the barons. The com- 
missioners suspended him ; and on his going to Rome, to attend 
a council there, he was declared by the pope to be suspended, 
and the election of his brother Simon to the see of York was 
annulled. In 1216 the pope died; but two years subsequently 
elapsed before the virtually imprisoned archbishop was_per- 
mitted to return to his see. On his return he formally crowned 
Henry III., and obtained once and again a solemn reconfirmation 
of the charter. Though he soon ceased to preside in the councils 
of the king, he exercised great power in the country; and he 
not only resisted successfully an attempt of the pope, backed by 
the royal sanction, to ‘squeeze’ the English Church through 
the agency of the legate, but he alzo went to Rome, and so 
adroitly conducted the negotiation that he was able to return to 
England, having received from the pope the concession that no 
papal legate.in future should be resident in England. This was 
a more important benefit than it may appear in the simple state- 
ment of it. With Nicholas, the legate under John, began a new 
era of the papacy, which closed with Luther, when not power, as 
hitherto, but money, was the object aimed at. He extorted money 
from the dioceses, and lived luxuriously upon the impoverished 
Churchmen ; and thus, and in many other respects, he exercised 
the greatest despotism, ‘ the power both of the king and pope,’ as 
Dean Hook expresses it. Against the legate’s appointing clerks 
Archbishop Langton solemnly protested: bat in vain: but not 


long after he left the country, amid the execrations of the people 
whom he had fleeced and the leaders whom he had betrayed. 
In the exercise of his sacred office, the most’memorable of 
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Langton’s deeds was the translation (July 7, 1220) of the bones 
of Becket from the cathedral crypt, where they had now lain for 
half a century, to the chapel—a building of great architectural 
beauty, containing a shrine, adorned with gold and precious 
stones, behind the altar. Yet no two men could stand in greater 
contrast than these two. There are, however, a few more great 
political services which Langton rendered to the kingdom 
which we must not leave unnoticed :— 


‘It is impossible to overrate the importance of the’ cardinal’s conduct when 
he made his noble stand against the foreign coadjutor of De Burgh in the 
Government, Bishop Des Roches and the Roman party. Having cleverly 
contrived to obtain a bull from Honorius declaring the young king of age, and 
directing the surrender of the royal castles in the hands of these leaders, the 
Earl of Chester chose to raise a rebellion with their help. The latter made 
an unsuccessful attempt to get possession of the seat of government, then 
marched with all their force to Leicester, where they kept their Christmas 
with prodigious display of enjoymeut. The national party, in greater strength, 
proceeded to Northampton with their youthful sovereign, and celebrated their 
Christmas with festivities that-threw those of the Leicester revellers into the 
shade. The closing ceremonial of the festive display struck terror into the 
hearts of the malcontents. The’ cardinal archbishop, assisted by his prelates, 
with no less ecclesiastical solemnity than pomp, excommunicated all who were 
in arms against the Government. The effect this produced was soon evident. 
The cheerful carol ceased in Leicester, and the sumptuous feast was at an end. 
Oue by one the conspirators left the confederacy, hastening to purchase their 
own safety by a surrender of the castles they bad defiantly retained. The 
policy of the cardinal was triumphant, and the authority of De Burgh was 
unguestioned. Another spirited effort to maintain a national character for 
the Government was the cardinal’s opposition to the greatest of the aliens, 
De Breaute, who, since his first employment as a military adventurer under 
King John, had coutiived to monopolize castles, dignities, power, aud wealth 
toa formidable extent. His influence in England extended over seven counties, 
of which he was sheriff ; over the domains of several of the royal castles, of 
which he was governor; he was, moreover, a baron of the Exchequer, as we'!] 
as a baron of the realm; he had contrived also to secure a commanding 
influence in the Court of Rome, and, thus supported, held out in detiance of 
the Government and the cardinal. De Burgh besieged his stronghold, and, 
despite of his patron the pope, forced him into submission and exile. In 
1227 the royal necessities requiring assistance, a fifteenth of all property 
belonging to the clergy and laity was asked for. Archbishop Langton improved 
the occasion, and, backed by his suffragans and all the parliament aseembled, 
insisted that the two great charters already mentioned should be ratified in the 
most solemn and binding manner before such aid were granted. The king, 
therefore, had them again drawn up, passed under his seal, and a copy sent to 
all the counties, with tne royal command that their provisions should be strictly 
observed. Nevertheless, subsequently he called a council at Oxford, and 
= annulled the charter as having been granted when he was under age. 

t appears to have been a ruse to get money; for on the payment of certain 
sums by clergy and laity they were renewed in proper form.’—Vol. i. p. 247. 


There was another occurrence not mentioned by Mr. Williams, 
which illustrates at once the ecclesiastical morality of the age, 
and the character of Langton. ‘One Master Otho’! came in 





1 Hook's Lives, vol. ii. p. 738. 
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1225, with certain proposals for the king and the archbishop. 
The king was prevented by sickness attending on the day 
appointed for the reception of Otho and his proposals. But as 
many clerical personages, not advised of the king’s enforced 
absence, had assembled, akind of private audience was given 
to the pope’s messenger. Otho laid before the meeting letters 
signed by the pope, in which the pope bewailed the scandals and 
the crimes of the Church. Such was the poverty of the Roman 
see, it was impossible for it to avoid simony and bribery. The 
remedy proposed for these admitted crimes was not repentance 
and amendment of life on the part of the confessing criminals, 
but ‘Our provided terms are these: in the first place, we re- 
‘ quire two prebends to be granted to us from all cathedral 
‘churches, one from the portion of the bishop, and another 
‘from the chapter, and from monasteries in the same way, 
‘ where there are different portions for the abbot and convent ; 
‘and from convents the share of one monk, on an equal distri- 
‘ bution being made of their property, and the same from the 
‘abbot.’ The messenger of his Holiness, on pressing these 
claims, received an unexpected rejoinder, this in substance : 
that the bishops must needs be consulted; the king’s sanction 
must be received ; and when, in the council held at Westminster 
after Easter, Master Otho’s proposals were read, they were 
received with loud fits of laughter, and a less formal reply to 
the papal demand was drawn up:—‘ These grants, to which our 
* assent is asked by the pope, concern the whole Christian com- 
‘ munity, and, as we are situated in the extreme corner of the 
‘ world, we will see how other kingdoms act, in regard to these 
* demands, and when we have their example, our lord the pope 
‘ shall find us more ready in our acquiescence than any other.’ 
We have no reason to lament or be ashamed of the share 
which our own illustrious prelate took in directing these and 
other counsels of a like tendency. Amid such labours he was 
found when called to his rest; and he passed peacefully 
away on July, 9, 1228, at Slindon, a few miles from Chichester. 
More a statesman than an ecclesiastic, more a politician than a 
shepherd of souls—and this seems to be the character indelibly 
impressed upon the Anglican episcopate—he stands forth on 
the stage of history ‘a presence that is not to be put by ’—the 
most notable vindicator of the traditional independence of the 
English Church. He was no Ultramontane: and, indeed, in a 
sense neither was Becket. Becket had probably Celtic blood in 
his veins ; and, whether this will or not account for his pugnacity, 
he dearly loved a row for its own sake. He was in tact the 
prototype of that great athlete, Dr. Bentley. In his lucid 
intervals, if he had any such, he no doubt thought that the 
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frenzy of the Vatican justified his own; but we seriously doubt 
whether his views and the pope’s were really, however they 
might often seem to be, identical. Apart from the consideration 
of Langton’s political services to England, we must ever grate- 
fully regard him as the consolidator of the English Church 
within the definition of its nationality. His catholicity did 
not—what Rome now aims at effecting—extinguish, it purified 
and sublimed his patriotisin. Like Paul, in reference to his native 
city, he never but once forgot what honour and service were due 
to his fatherland. 

Our next cardinal was Robert Curzon. He had been edu- 
cated at Oxford, and thence proceeding to Paris, he gained such 
distinction in the university that he drew to himself the favour- 
able regards of the king, who commended him to the pope. 
The same deed that created Stephen Langton cardinal pre- 
sented Robert Curzon to the Sacred College as cardinal priest of 
S. Celius, a.p. 1212. As cardinal or legate, he does not seem 
to have achieved any distinction. He was sent into England to 
preach, on behalf of his Holiness’s exchequer, a crusade against 
the recusant and defaulting Anglicans. He was sent into 
France to urge a crusade against the Albigenses. He was 
commissioned to preach throughout Christendom a third crusade 
against the infidel. In all these undertakings he was, by God’s 
mercy, unsuccessful. Let us hope that his failure was owing to 
his having no heart for duties so unwelcome. 

Materials for an historical notice of Robert Somercote, car- 
dinal deacon, are very scanty indeed. He came out as a prominent 
preacher at a time when the corruptions of Rome were spread- 
ing more fatally, despite the denunciations of 8. Bernard, of 
Abbot Joachim, and Hildegarda. We find mention of him in 
a letter, April 6, 1235, written by King Henry IIL., to whom 
he probably acted as chaplain. The pope was no doubt glad to 
keep a trustworthy friend near the king, the pontifical anxiety 
being, not to save the soul of the said king, but to keep him 
from forming any alliance with the Emperor Frederick. In the 
quarrel between the two chiefs of Christendom, some very pun- 
gent things were said and written; and it would seem that the 
emperor had generally the best of the fight. ‘What said the 
Teacher of all teachers ?’ he demanded. ‘“ Peace be with you!” 
‘ What mission did he entrust to His disciples? That of Jove. 
‘ Why, then, do you, Christ’s nominal vicar on earth, act in so 
‘contrary a spirit?’ The question provoked an answer of 
wrath. ‘A beast,’ wrote the pontiff, ‘hath risen from the sea, 
‘and opened its mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme 
‘ His name and His tabernacle, and those who dwell in heaven.’ 
To this Frederick retorted, ‘Thou art thyself the beast of 
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‘which it is written, “ And there went out another horse that 
‘ was red, and power was given to him that sat thereon to take 
* peace from the earth.” Thou art the dragon which deceived 
* the whole world, the Antichrist’ ’ (vol. i. 271). 

In due time Robert found his way to Rome, and there was 
made cardinal deacon of S. Adriano. Of his life in Rome we 
have little record. He proved his fidelity to the pope who pro- 
moted him by adhering to him in his troubles, when all else for- 
sook him. But he does not seem to have ever interfered on 
behalf of his native Church. In 1237, that part of the Eastern 
Church which we now know as the Greek separated itself from 
the Western Church. The consequence of this was, that the 
pope sustained a large pecuniary as well as ecclesiastical loss ; and 
this he set about to remedy by making heavy exactions on the 
clergy, and by disposing in a very profitable way of the English 
bishoprics. Whatever humiliations Cardinal Somercote may 
have experienced at witnessing the degradation of the Anglican 
Church, he seems to have eaten his leek with marvellous 
patience. It seems very likely that he would have succeeded 
to the vacant pontifical throne, but that he had, like a great 
many other prominent persons of the day, the exceeding ill luck 
to be poisoned. 

John—from the city where, in an age studious of Arabic and 
rabbinic lore, he pursued his studies, called John of Toledo — 
was a Cistercian monk, and in his own profession achieved a re- 
spectable reputation. At a time when the political exigencies 
of the pope compelled him to lead a wandering life, John was 
his faithful henchman; and seems to have witnessed, but not 
without reclamation, the wholesale plundering of England, from 
which country the pope, according to Bishop Grostéte of Lin- 
coln, drew an income thrice that of the king. 


‘Innocent IV. seemed to surrender himself to two influences—the one an 
intense hatred against the emperor, the other an insatiable covetousness of 
English treasure. Frederick contrived to hold his own both in Italy and 
Germany. ‘The opposition to papal extortions in England assumed such an 
aspect, that one of the cardinals, who must have been John of Toledo, 
described as of English race, and as having been a Cistercian monk, personally 
remonstrated with the pope, and reminded him that in the present condition 
of the Church, with the supreme pontiff and the cardinals in exile, and with 
ill-feeling manifesting itself in Hungary, Germany, Spain, and France, it was 
not a time to drive the English into revolt. But the pope would not listen to 
reason; and Master John’s counsel effected nothing for his compatriots.’— 
Vol. i. p. 304. 


It is wonderful, to use a North of England phrase, how heavily 
the English Church was laid upon even now by the authorities at 
Rome. John of Toledo was made cardinal by Innocent IV. in 
1244, He survived till 1274, having seen four pontiffe. He 
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was, no doubt, much employed in the frequent appeals made to 
Rome by both the king and the Church of England ; but of his 
actions and his influences we have no record whatever, but it is 
on record that he founded a monastery at Viterbo. 

Robert Kilwardby, whose name has been a crux to historians 
and decipherers, as there are no less than seven ways of spelling 
it, and one of these is ‘ Chiluuardebeies,’ comes first to view at 
Oxford about the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Indeed, all the cardinals we have hitherto passed in review were 
more or less contemporaries ; and the wonder is, why no English- 
man appears among the princes of the Church at an earlier age. 
Perhaps this has arisen from the same arbitrariness as that 
which left Ireland, the island of saints, so long without one 
canonized son, and then canonized S. Malachi before S. Patrick. 
Kilwardby went to Paris, and fraternized with the Black Friars, 
a family of Dominicans, and, returning, joined their society, 
which had been welcomed by Langton to Oxford. There he 
studied the Scriptures and the Fathers, and in course of time he 
became a public teacher. Among the pupils who flocked to him 
was Thomas de Cantilupe, the last Englishman admitted into 
the calendar of saints. While he pursued his pilgrimage in 
this life, Thomas betrayed a most uncanonical appetite for 
9 for besides many Church preferments, and the 

ishopric of Hereford, he managed to secure to himself the 
office of Chancellor to the King’s Majesty and Chancellor to the 
University of Oxford. Robert Kilwardby, if prized by his 
pupils, was still more prized by his brethren, who joined in 
electing him their provincial. He was not destined, however, 
to remain long in this position of comparative obscurity. Arch- 
bishop Boniface, of Canterbury, died, June 18, 1270. The 
monks hastened to elect the prior, Adam de Chillendine. The 
king violently appointed his friend, the eminent lawyer, Robert 
Burnell, and they carried the appeal to Rome; the prior lodged 
his 3,000 marks, and felt sure of his election. The king, a 
personal friend of the pope, was equally confident on his side. 
Gregory X. adroitly extricated himself from his dilemma by 
appointing the provincial of the English Dominicans. Poor 
Adam de Chillendine never recovered his full 3,000 marks; 
and the circumstances reflect some discredit on Kilwardby. 
The Roman Court referred the matter to the archbishop, as 
one to be settled by him. We regret to have to say that 
his Grace, instead of paying, instituted an inquiry into the 
life and conversation of his old competitor; and, pressing an un- 
justifiable compromise, succeeded in defrauding the prior of 
1,700 marks! Mr. Williams’ version of this untoward trans- 
action scarcely expresses the real facts of the case. The 1,300 
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marks, ‘which had to be paid by the prior’s successful rival,’ 
represent the balance of which Kilwardby failed to cheat Adam 
de Chillendine. In February of 1273 Kilwardby’ was conse- 
crated, and in the August following he crowned Edward I. and 
his queen. The monks of Canterbury felt much aggrieved to 
see a Dominican friar so highly exalted, and held an indignation 
meeting on the subject; but the happy interposition of the 

rimate brought these angry spirits to an amicable settlement. 

‘he archbishop, in this same year, attended by his suffragans, 
crossed the sea, to be present at the second Council of Lyons, 
where a deputation from the Greek emperor, preferring terms 
of reconciliation and his own submission, was to be received. 
It was to this council S. Thomas was journeying when death 
overtook him. It was from this council that Bonaventura had 
just withdrawn when he peacefully yielded up his spirit to Him 
who gave it. In the death of S. Thomas, the glory of the 
Dominican order, the archbishop must have felt that he sustained 
a great loss.1_ Bonaventura had already stigmatized the cupidity 
of the Franciscans, and had complained that one state of things 
existed inside, and quite a different one outside the monastery. 
The feuds which arose between the two orders, beside the mis- 
chief they created in the Jnultiplication of sects, provoked a 
spirit of inquiry, and greatly strengthened the anti-papal feeling 
in England. The Franciscans were unceasing in their denuncia- 
tions of the secular and corrupt lives of the hierarchy, and the 
pride and extravagance of the prelates. In consequence of this, 
many of them were put to death. On the other hand, in return 
for their more complacent demeanour, the Dominicans were en- 
trusted by the pope with the direction of the Inquisition. In 
1276, the einen having received from the mayor and 
barons of London the celebrated site, and being munificently 
aided by King Edward I., did there erect the splendid establish- 
ment of the Black Friars, the chapel having been built at the 
archbishop’s own proper cost. Two years afterwards, when 
Nicholas III. succeeded Gregory X. as Pope, Kilwardby was 
made a prince of the Church. 


‘The elevation induced him to resign his archiepiscopate, and betake himself 
to the Holy See. He did not go empty-handed. He took with him the sum 





1 Though differing on the subject of the Immaculate Conception from the 
Franciscans, yet it is to the Black Friars that we owe the Rosary and the Psalter of 
Mary. It was the Dominicans who propounded the appalling theory that the blood 
of the Saviour on the cross was separated from the divine nature. The Franciscans 
took the opposite view. Pope Pius II. in 1464, hushed the contending parties, 
whereby it may be seen how incalculable are the benefits to be derived from the 
possession of an infallible authority, if not to decide on all doubtful questions, 
at least to keep the Church’s peace. 
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of 5,000 marks—for what parpose does not appear; all that is known 
is, that within a few months of his quitting England he died suddenly at 
Viterbo, under suspicious circumstances. In Italy such deaths had become 
common; and the popes had lately been following each other to the tomb 
with singular rapidity. The 5,000 marks disappeared in the insatiable 
maelstrom that had swallowed an incalculable amount of good English coin. 
Matthew of Westminster contents himself with stating that the archbishop 
was summoned to Rome to be made a cardiaul. It looks as if he had been 
enticed to give up his position as head of the Anglican Church in favour of a 
person who held the office of Auditor Causarum at Rome, John Peckham.’— 
Vol. i. p. 358. 


Now Peckham was a Franciscan. 

The state of Rome at this time was very curious. Archbishop 
Whateley’s effective argument against Calvinism is equally 
effective against the Roman Church. Rome may be the Holy 
See, and seem often holy; the pope may impersonate the 
infallible wisdom of the Holy Ghost, and in matters whether 
of simple jides or fides formata never go astray ; but the Roman 
Catholic must act as if all this were untrue; he must look to 
himself, and quit himself like a man, although he has all these 
wondrous supernatural appliances and means to boot. In 
February, 1288, Cardinal Jerome, a Franciscan, was made pope, 
as Nicholas 1V. When he died, four years afterwards, there 
was no Englishman in the conclave. There were only twelve 
cardinals, all Italians except two Frenchmen. They were 
equally divided, one half being maintainers of an Orsini, the 
other half being maintainers of a Colonna. For one year and 
eight months these conflicting parties kept the Church without 
its head, and though in August one of the two Frenchmen died, 
still the party thus thrown into a minority succeeded, by secret 
intrigues, in evading an election. At last, Cardinal Malebranca 
proposed a third candidate, and the person he proposed was the 
popular hermit, Pedro Morrone, who was elected by acclamation. 
But the hermit steadily refused to accept the dignities thus 
forced upon him, and avowed that he preferred his poverty and 
his cell. Overborne by the eloquence of Malebranca, he con- 
sented so far as to ride on an ass into Naples. To Rome he would 
net go. The cardinals now found out their mistake in choosing 
Celestine V. and ‘irreverently came to the conclusion, that 
‘ although acknowledged sinners had filled the chair of S. Peter 
‘ but indifferently well, a saint would not do at all.” Every one 
practised on the simplicity of the guileless hermit pope. At last, 
in 1294, he summoned a council and announced his resignation ; 
and, before the cardinals had recovered their surprise, he had 
retired. He had been goaded into taking this step at last by a 
mysterious voice, which commanded him to return to the 
vocation he had abandoned; and it was tolerably well known 
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that the Ariel-voice, which did this spiriting so effectually, was 
the voice of none other than Benedetto Gaetani of Anagni, who 
succeeded to the vacant throne as Boniface VIII. A more serious 
practical joke, however, was played upon himself by one of the 
house of Colonna, the faction opposed to him. Stazza, the head 
of it, took Boniface prisoner at Anagni, and, though he was 
released soon afterwards, he presently lost his wits, and so died. 
We have a list of doubtful English cardinals: Ancherus, who 
died in 1286; William Bray, who died in 1282, having seen 
eight popes, and filled the post of Archdeacon of Rheims ; 
Hugh de Evesham, who died in 1287 ; and Bernard de Augue- 
scelle, who died in 1290, Archbishop of Rheims. 

The elevation of friars to archiepiscopal and pontifical thrones 
reminds us of the change which had already among the mendi- 
cant orders come over their dream of poverty. The Franciscans 
in England had so deteriorated, that they offered to the pope 
400,000 gold florins for permission to hold lands and maintain 
revenues. ‘The Holy Father consented. But Edward, having 
learned the movement, by an exquisitely-turned cowp-de-main, 
seized and impounded, and what was worse, carried over to 
his own account, this handsome sum, on the very good plea that, 
as the rules of the order had received pontifical sanction, he, for 
his part, could not allow them to be violated. Boniface made 
ineffectual efforts to retaliate. Benedict XI. who succeeded 
him, ruled for eight months and fifteen days, and the cardinals 
poisoned him; and they were three more months before they 
could agree as to a successor. It is fortunate for the cause of 
charity, if not of truth, that the report of all these poisonings, 
and other damnable diversions, does not come to us on Protestant 
authority, but is witnessed to by devout and genuine Catholics, 

Clement V. who succeeded Benedict XI. was a Frenchman, 
but high in favour with our Edward II. Out of ten cardinals 
created by him in 1305, was Thomas Joyce, of the Preaching 
Friars, Confessor to the King of England. He had been greatly 
distinguished at the schools of both Oxford and Cambridge, but on 
his elevation he withdrew to Rome. There matters were in an 
unedifying state. A quarrel had broken out between the 
retainers of the cardinals and those of the pope, in which the 
brother of his Holiness was done-to death. In consequence of 
this the pope withdrew to Bordeaux. Writing from this place, 
he suspended Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, for misconduct 
towards the king, and then he proceeded to claim the firstfruits 
of all ecclesiastical benefices in the land: a claim which was 
met by a decree from the Parliament at Carlisle. It was after 
this the pope removed to Avignon, and sought to govern Italy 
by means of legates. While in attendance on him, and actively 
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employed as legate to the empire, Cardinal Joyce died in 
1311 at Grenoble, and his remains were transferred to Oxford. 
There is a long notice of him in Cardella, who speaks of him as 
famous in learning as well as in sanctity, and as having been a 
fellow student of S. Thomas. While Italy was being ruined 
by the Guelphs and Ghibellines, his Holiness Clement V. died at 
Avignon, and that very singular sample of holiness, John X XII. 
reigned in his stead, succeeding, after the Church had been 
left a peaceful interval of more than two years, wherein it was 
enabled in some degree to breathe with comparative freedom, 
recover itself from the mischief inflicted on it by Clement V., 
and brace itself to meet the worse sorrows which were ready to 
come with the reign of his successor. John placed the empire 
under interdict, and the emperor retaliated by setting up 
Martin as Antipope. John died in 1334, and his successors, 
Benedict XII. and Clement VI. pursued the same course of 
opposition to the empire and servility to the French king. 
Living at Avignon, the pope could not fail to be little better 
than the vassal of France. But infinitely more injurious than 
this political collapse to the dignity of the popedom, were the 
moral influences of the new abode of his Holiness. Disaster in 
the kingdoms of the world was overtaking on all sides the interests 
of the pope. Heaven itself seemed to condemn the life which his 
Holiness led; and a luminous pillar shone over the pontifical 
palace, a warning which the conduct of its occupant, according to 
some authorities, had provoked ; who had revelled in the luxury 
of the Grand Turk, rather than imitated the virtues to be 
expected from a celibate priest. Society was sick to death with 
terror of the black plague, and with the noisy declamation of 
many sects, announcing the near approach of the world’s end. 
And, almost worst of all, there was the fanatical republican 
Rienzi master of Rome. Amongst distinguished English Church- 
men at this time Mr. Williams mentions Robert Eaglesfield, 
chaplain to Edward III.’s queen, who named the college he 
founded at Oxford, Queen’s, in her honour. He never held 
higher preferment than the rectory of Burgh in Westmoreland. 
The cloisters of England prcduced in the fourteenth century 
the greatest intellectual chieftains of that or the preceding age. 
Aquinas and Bonaventura from Italy, Albertus Magnus from 
Germany, and Raymond Lully from Spain, great though they 
were in their several lines, were not to be compared for ‘ origi- 
nality and subtlety, breadth and variety of attainments,’ with 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and Occam, all more or less viewed 
by the Church with suspicion and distrust. 

The Benedictines were the order which attracted scholars, and 
for this reason we may suppose it was that Simon Langham, of 
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that ilk in Rutlandshire, was drawn into that brotherhood,! about 
1335, when Henley was abbot. Though no member of the 
community could have private means after joining, it neverthe- 
less appears that Simon was able to pay the expenses of an 
action against the abbot, and when he was promoted to the 
dignity of abbot, he paid out of his own private fortune the 
debt left by his predecessor.” In the brother who succeeded as 
prior, Nicholas Lillington, Langham discovered much architec- 
tural knowledge, and he resolved to avail himself of this un- 
looked-for help in the renovation of the Abbey of Westminster, 
which he had resolved upon. 


‘For centuries each abbey bad contained a school of design, in which the 
art of the builder, as well as that of the limner, was taught: these produced 
works of utility as well as of decoration; and fishponds, orchards, and gardens 
increased the enjoyments of the community, equally with -illuminated MSS. 
and transcripts of esteemed books. The monastery of S. Peter seems to have 
taken an important step in the advancement of art, and instituted a school of 
mural painting, while the improvements in the building were going on. The 
monks Scaeme painters. It is difficult to trace their labour; but there can be 
little doubt that from this time scriptural and historical subjects began to 
appear on every ecclesiastical building of importance, and priests either 
directed or performed the work. The German monks have hitherto obtained 
the credit of being the pioneers of art. The palace of the Emperor Arnulph, 
at Regensburgb, was decorated by a couple of Bavarian recluses, towards the 
end of the ninth century; near the termination of the tenth the brothers 
Tutelo and Notker cultivated the same talent in the convent of 8S. Gall, in 
Switzerland. About the middle of the eleventh century Ellinger, abbot of 
the monastery of Tegernsee, obtained considerable celebrity by his artistic 
labours ; and a century later flourished another ecclesiastical artist, Conrad, a 
monk of the convent of Scheyern. Tiese are earlier examples than can be 
produced from the Benedictines of 8. Peter’s, nevertheless, we doubt whether 
their influence was felt so far as that of the monks of Westminster; for it is 
on record that the English style of painting was in repute in the Netherlands, 
and there is reason to believe that Van Eyck learnt it in this country before 
he made it famous in his own. The eastern portion of the cloister is believed 
to have been completed at the expense and under the superintendence of 
Abbot Langham. It was commenced by him in 1350, and, as one of our 
earliest examples of the Perpendicular, deservedly excites unusual interest. 
Later he was responsible for other important improvements.’— Vol. i. 391. 


He went to Avignon to see the pope. There were other 
illustrious visitors from England. ‘ Richard de Bray,’ the 





1 « The first thing done was to place the hood upon the young candidate’s neck. 
The candidate remained fasting, receiving each day the Holy Communion. On the 
third day he again knelt before the abbot, who put the hood over his head. He 
enjoined silence, he was not permitted to walk in procession, or to read in the 
church, or to pray aloud. To perform these and ail other monastic duties and 
offices, the Master of the Novices made application, in Langham’s behalf, at the 
first meeting of the chapter ; and this being granted, the novice was duly cucul- 
lated.’— Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. iv. p. 166, 

2 Mr. Williams says that twenty of the brethren died of the black death. (Vol. 
i. 328.) Dean Hook (vol. iv. 169) even says twenty-seven. The discrepancies 
between the two writers are numerous. 
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munificent restorer of his cathedral at Durham, and author of 
‘ Philobiblos ;’ William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, and 
founder of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, who died at Avignon; 
Thomas Bradwardine, archbishop of Canterbury. The pope 
had been ordered by the king to consecrate him. Clement VI. 
made answer that he could not refuse the king if he asked him 
to consecrate a jackass. Some of the papal courtiers, practising on 
his Holiness, while the Archbishop of Canterbury was speaking 
to the pope, had the doors thrown open, and a clown on a 
donkey rode in and presented a petition to the pope on behalf 
of the ass, that he might be consecrated. There, too, Abbot 
Langham met Laura, the true and beautiful, and Petrarch, 
now ripening for his final change. Langham, on his return to 
England, was, in 1360, made treasurer of the kingdom ; in 1362 
he was made Bishop of Ely ; in 1363 he was made Chancellor, 
or Prime Minister ; and in that office assisted in the re-affirming 
the Statute of Provisors that checked the papal power in 
England! In 1366 he became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Winchester having declined it on the ground 
that, if Canterbury had the highest rack, Winchester had the 
better manger. Langham in the next year consecrated William 
of Wykeham, in whose favour he resigned the Great Seal. 

Here he touched the highest point of all his greatness. Urban 
V., whether forgetful or ignorant of the constitutional part 
acted by Langham in the matter of the Statute of Provisors, 
or because, though himself not an Englishman, he had been born 
a subject of the King of England, or astutely thinking that by 
this course he might succeed in detaching so wise and firm a 
counsellor from Edward, raised Langham to the purple 27th 
September, 1368, as cardinal priest of 8. Sextus. The king 
was deeply and hotly enraged, and appropriated the revenues of 
the now vacant see. ‘lhe popularity of Langham utterly 
melted away at once; nor can anything more vividly paint the 
anti-papal feeling of the country than the circumstances under 
which Langham left it in 1369. A few days after he reached 
Avignon, the good pope Urban V. died. Langham was soon 
longing for England, and dismayed at the prospect of the return 
of the papal court to Rome. Happily for him, the aged king 
felt his absence, and wrote tenderly to him. Cardinal Lang- 
ham was received back again into royal favour; and, having gone 
as a nuncio, in 1372 to France, he came to England, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting a reconciliation between the court of Flanders 





1 It was in the controversies of this time connected with this subject, that John 
Wickliffe first came before the public. 'He most probably owed his appointment 
to be king’s chaplain to Langham. 
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and the king! On his return he lost caste completely among 
the cardinals, because in his interview with the King of England 
he had uncovered: and though the pontiff subsequently made him 
Cardinal Bishop of Praneste he was made to feel that he was 
regarded with distrust and dislike. 

At length he received the pope’s permission to return, and 
while he was absorbed in forming plans which he would carry 
out on reaching his beloved England, he died of paralysis, July 
22d, 1376, leaving all he had for improvements in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. This property, amounting to 10,8002—or about 
200,0002. of our money—was wholly devoted to the fabric. 

Adam Eston, who was made Cardinal Priest of S. Cecilia 
by Urban VI. in 1378, was apparently from Norwich, where he 
entered the Benedictine monastery and distinguished himself 
for his piety and his love of scientific study. Urban VI. was 
acknowledged everywhere but in France, which adhered to the 
Antipope Clement VII., each pope cursing might and main 
his opponent and his followers. A curious illustration is given 
of the effect of this kind of conflict on the cardinals. Ina 
schism like that just referred to there was of course no end 
of plotting. The cardinals attached to Urban VI. of necessity 
remained at Rome. But theirs was a pitiable case. The 
temper of his Holiness was, perhaps, the unholiest in Christen- 
dom at that time. It was so despotic and violent that his 
supporters—those who had carried his election—made up their 
minds to get rid of him. ‘They regarded the successor of 
‘§. Peter as dangerous, and, like common-place conspirators, 
‘entered into a league to effect his destruction.’ At all events 
they were resolved to issue on their own authority what we 
suppose ought to be called a writ de lwnatico. ‘So stern was his 
‘ severity, so savage his cruelty, the cardinals who had remained 
‘with him vainly urged him to adopt more considerate and 
‘merciful measures in his government ; and the appeal having 
‘ failed, they consulted an eminent lawyer as to the possibility 
‘ of restraining him by the appointment of one or more direct- 
‘ing counsellors.’ Cardinal Orsini betrayed his five accomplices, 
and the English cardinal among the number. They were all 
put to the rack and treated barbarously. The English cardinal 
alone escaped with his life: the rest were either murdered in 
prison or sewn in sacks and cast into the sea, So says Muratori 
under this year, 1385. Adam Eston was one of the tortured 





1 T can find nothing to justify the statement made by Mr. Williams in the some- 
what unconnected paragraph (vol. i. 417) in which he says that Langham’s 
‘ambition was the tiara.’ The sentence is so placed and worded that it might be 
supposed the author meant Whittlesey, the Archbishop of Canterbury. What 
Langham was suspected of aiming at was to replace him when Canterbury became 
again vacant. 
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cardinals. But Edward III. sent the next year requesting his 
release from prison ; and Urban, willing to do a pleasure toa 
zealous supporter, released the English cardinal. Three years 
afterwards Urban VI. died; and Cardinal Eston assisted in 
1389 in the election of his successor, Boniface IX. It was he 
who appointed that jubilee to be held every thirty-three years 
which Boniface VIII. had held in 1300, directing that it should 
be repeated every hundred years—that jubilee which Urban VI. 
had made to be solemnized every fifty years. Why should a 
Church—-spelling its prophets with an /—delay so long to repeat 
and reap the profits of so valuable a solemnity? Amid the cares 
and anxieties connected with the interests of the pope, Eston 
lived a busy life ; carefully eschewing to the end of his days all 
conspiracies, all speculations as to whether the wits of S. Peter’s 
successor were disturbed or not. Of obscure or uncertain 
cardinals in this century we have Walter Winterburn (1303), 
who died at Genoa in 1306; William Macclesfield, made cardinal 
at Rome 1303; Sartorius Wallensis, made cardinal 1361 at 
Avignon ; Gremoaldus de Gresant, deacon of York Minster, 
who in 1366 was made cardinal priest by Urban V., and who 
died at Avignon 1378. Lastly there is a John Thoresby, said 
by Godwin to have been a cardinal. 

The eighth and last chapter of this volume is headed 
‘Chaucer, a promoter of the pre-Lutheran Reformation,’ and is 
very pleasant reading. We cannot avow ourselves, however, 
converts to Mr. Williams’ theory, that Chaucer's ‘ Parish Priest’ 
is drawn from Wickliffe, any more than that Wickliffe wrote— 
or that some of his followers wrote for the Poet—the final essay 
in Chaucer’s Tales. The fact that the Reformer of Lutter- 
worth died in 1384, while the Tales contain references to events 
two years later, would rather strengthen than weaken the 
theory if otherwise entertained, that Chaucer's ‘ Parish Priest ’ 
was drawn for Wickliffe. We should have to be satisfied 
on the point whether the parson of Lutterworth really entered 
zealously into his pastoral duties before we could adopt Mr. 
Williams’ theory. Any how, the age was one of intense excite- 
ment, and the Universities of Oxford and Paris became every 
year bolder in their speculations, and more resolute to withstand 
the unjust authority of Rome. And this temper was wholly 
the result of the unblushing venality and corruption of the 
Roman Church. It is not certain extravagant doctrinesonly which 
may be and have been stigmatized as bad dreams, that Rome is 
accountable for; but it is for the lives and principles also of her 
doctors and her popes; it is for that wholesale and gigantic 
fraud which the Roman court promoted, with which, so to speak, 
was the dawn of modern history darkened. Pope Alexander V. 
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dies. He is succeeded by- his Holiness John XXIII, known 


to the best of his own communion as the Diabolus Incarnatus. 
He it was who detached D’Ailly from the side of the Chan- 
cellor Gerson, who was assured by his friend, now a cardinal, 
that the Sacred College would make all reformation im- 
possible. To him Gerson made answer, boldly exposing 
the popular fallacies as to the person of the supreme pontiff. 
The anti-papal feeling in England meanwhile was not a 
little increased by the reflection that English ecclesiastics 
were practically excluded from all the honours of the Roman 
court. Before Adrian IV. there had been one hundred popes, 
and he alone of all was an Englishman; and there has 
been none since. England can only reckon a dozen or so of 
cardinals; while the Orsini and Colonnesi can count seven 
popes, and cardinals by the score. Perhaps when England 
has returned to her obedience, Rome will repair this practical 
blunder, and instead of a Bonaparte—a member of a family 
who has dealt so mercifully by the Holy See—we shall see 
an Englishman on the throne of Peter. If the cardinals 
of to-day shared the enthusiasm of Pio Nono, and his feel- 
ings on the subject of the repentance of Great Britain, and if 
they were equally indifferent to secular motives, they would not 
hesitate to place a Cullen or a Manning on the altar of S. Peter. 

Among the cardinals of the fifteenth century, Philip Reping- 
don, canon of Leicester, is the first. He joined Wickliffe, and 
preached a memorable sermon against the existing abuses ; then 
he recanted, and, having denounced his past theories, he became 
Abbot of Leicester, and, in 1400, Chancellor of Oxford. He 
made his term of office memorable by the severity of his perse- 
cutions, directed against all who favoured the tenets he had 
once so eloquently maintained. He was next appointed by the 
pope to the see of Lincoln; and in the second batch of car- 
dinals created by Gregory XII. in 1408, he came out Cardinal 
Priest of SS. Nereo and Achilles. To evade the penalties of the 
law, he left England, but did not resign his see till ten years 
later. He founded Lincoln College, Oxford. Pope Gregory 
sent him to the Council of Pisa; but he achieved no distinction 
nor rendered any service to the Church as a cardinal. 

Robert Hallam was elected Chancellor of Oxford in 1403, 
and consecrated Bishop of Salisbury in 1407. Ten years 
.afterwards he was sent to the Council of Pisa, along with 
Chichele, bishop of S. David’s. To mark his respect for the 
English, in 1411, Pope John XXITI. made Robert, and Thomas 
Langley bishop of Durham, cardinals. Langley’s elevation is 
doubtful: we wish the honour had been conferred by a less- 
polluted hand. At Constance, Cardinal Hallam headed a depu- 
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tation of eight bishops: London, Bath, Winchester, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Bangor, and Norwich. The cardinal distinguished 
himself by his stern opposition to the rival popes, and his undis- 
guised aversion to John. He was neither a Wickliffite nor a 
persecutor. He declared the pope deserved to be burnt at the 
stake ; and urged that he should be placed under arrest, if he 
did not appoint his procurators. Finally, to his credit, he 
opposed the persecution of the Bohemian reformer ; and perhaps 
he and the party he represented were the only persons in the 
council who honestly desired the purification of the Church. 
He appeared at Constance at the head of upwards of four hundred 
men. The emperor gave him precedence over the French, and was 
markedly deferential to the opinion of the English cardinal. His 
health, however, began to fail, and in September 1417 he died. 
Henry Beaufort was the fourth son of John of Gaunt, and 
grandson of Edward III. He studied at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Boniface IX. made Beckingham resign Lincoln in his favour, 
1397 ; and he was, ten years later, made Chancellor of Oxford 
and Dean of Wells. By Alice, daughter of the ninth Earl of 
Arundel, he had a daughter, whether born in wedlock—that is, 
before he was in orders—or not, seems uncertain. To him, un- 
doubtedly, we owe three important measures: the enforcement 
of the odious statute, De Heretico comburendo, if he did not 
originate it; the disinterring and scattering of the bones of 
Wickliffe; and the obstruction of all measures proposed for the 
reformation of the Church. A great change came over the 
policy of the Council of Constance on the death of Cardinal 
Hallam; Pope Martin V. immediately made the King of Eng- 
land’s uncle Cardinal of S. Eusebius, and he did this without 
condescending to make any communication to either king or 
archbishop. He went even further; and created Henry legate 
a latere for life, ‘ with permission to hold his bishopric in com- 
mendam. A proceeding of this kind, under the circumstances 
of the age, could have but one significance. The entire subju- 
gation of the Anglican Church was the object of these ecclesi- 
astical conspirators. Archbishop Chichele, who had previously 
joined heartily with Beaufort in the attack on the Lollards, was 
the first to raise the alarm at the attitude assumed by the pope 
and the English cardinal. The appeal addressed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Henry was so cordially responded to 
by the king, and he, on his part, made the matter so plain to 
the cardinal, that both the legatine authority and the dignity 
of cardinal were allowed to lie dormant. Beaufort lived to secure 
to himself a supremacy during the minority of Henry VI. In 
1426 he received the seals; but in two years, after arranging 
his quarrel with the protector, he resigned them; and quitting 
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England at the pope’s request, to lead the crusade against the 
Bohemians, he entered actually on his office of cardinal. In 
Bohemia he was superseded by Cardinal Julian, as he failed in 
achieving those victories which he promised ; and in 1431, re- 
turning to France, he acted as one of the judges who tried Joan 
of Arc; and he was, indeed the only Englishman on the com- 
mission, all the rest having been her own compatriots. In 1436 
he crowned Henry VL. in Paris, and then returned to England, 
to renew his feuds with the Duke of Gloucester, and to incur the 
infamy of having procured his assassination while in prison. He 
had some difficulty in evading his liabilities for taking office of 
the pope; but he resigned the revenues of Winchester, and got 
a bill of indemnity passed touching his acceptance of the office 
legatine; and he was allowed to attend the Privy Council when- 
ever the pope’s business was not under discussion. In the year 
1439 he was sent.to negotiate a peace between England and 
France with the Duchess of Burgundy. After many months 
spent in the interchange of unavailing courtesies, the cardinal 
returned, having a very stormy passage, to England, October 9. 
Here he was soon engulfed in the tides of political intrigue. 
But, though unpopular with the masses, as a thorough upholder 
of abuses in Church and State he proved himself a valuable 
servant of the Crown; he quieted and brought an amnesty to 
the insurgents under Jack Cade ; and was a munificent patron 
of Church work. He completed at Winchester Cathedral the 
unfinished plans of William of Wykeham; he restored Hyde 
Abbey, and took a large share in the foundation of S. Cross, 
which ‘he almost entirely rebuilt, and found funds for the 
‘ support of thirty-five additional brothers, two chaplains, and 
‘three nurses.’ His intrigues at Rome were, however, frus- 
trated. —Two months after the death of his supposed victim, 
‘ the good Duke Humphrey,’ he breathed his last, June 14, 1447, 
leaving his enormous wealth to the‘ pious uses’ of a faith which 
he professed, but in which he seemed to have no real rest. In 
consideration of his munificence to the church of S. Mary 
Overies, adjoining his palace at Southwark, the arms of the 
cardinal, England and France quarterly surmounted by the 
cardinal’s hat, were carved in stone on a pillar in the south 
cross aisle, where they continue to this day. He appears to 
have aspired to the popedom. 

John Kemp was born in Kent, near the river Stour, in the 
year 1380; and, having studied at Merton College, became shortly 
Archdeacon of Durham in1415. He received the see of Rochester 
in 1418, Chichester, 1421, and was eventually consecrated to * 
London in 1422. A year or two before this he had been made 
Chancellor of Normandy. He succeeded Beaufort as Lord 
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Chancellor, receiving the seal from the baby hands of Henry VI. 
In 1423 he succeeded to York, and then, resigning the seals, he 
proceeded to Basle. There, at the Council, offended at the 
evident good understanding existing between the French and 
Burgundians, he returned home, to meet a storm of popular 
indignation at the ill success of his mission. He again failed in 
the same mission in 1439; but he arranged at Calais a treaty 
with Flanders. In the December of this year, Eugenius IV. 
created Kemp a cardinal, Cardinal Priest of S. Balbina. He 
identified himself wholly in his politics with Cardinal Beaufort. 
He claimed precedence in the House of Lords of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The matter was referred to the pope, and the 
pope of course decided in favour of the prince of the Church. 


‘A curious picture of ecclesiasticl life has been given to the public in a 
volume issued by the Camden Society. There the archbishop figures as a 
distinguished member of the Church militant, maintaining an armed force in 
the town of Ripon for three years, that plundered with little discrimination 
and less mercy. This warfare was the result of a dispute that commenced in 
1441, between the cardinal archbishop and the tenants of his forest of 
Knaresborough ; it occasioned a suit at law, pending which, the suitors assumed 
the ‘character of belligerents. The complaints of the Yorkshiremen against 
their prelate were loud and fierce, for lives were lost in the — as well as 
money and goods. The Earl of Northumberland supported the men of the 
north; but the king and his Privy Council took the part of the archbishop. 
The dispute was by them referred to arbitration, and the earl made to recom- 
pense the cardinal for all loss and damage inflicted.’—Vol. ii. p. 116. 


Kemp obtained the royal licence to found a college at Wye, 
near his birthplace. f the college, not a trace remains; 
though the parish church built by him, with the stalls in the 
chancel for his fellows, continues to this day. In 1450, he again 
became Lord High Chancellor, and vainly tried to save the life 
of the Duke of Suffolk. He was then transferred to Canterbury, 
and at Rome elevated to the dignity of Cardinal Bishop of 
S. Rufina, and legate a Jatere. Having taken the oath to the 
pope, that he and all his whole Church held all of the pope, he 
took another oath to the opposite effect to the king. He died 
in 1454, in a season of unpopularity, when his house was sur- 
rounded by the injured merchants of London and Calais. 

Thomas Bourchier’s father was grandson of Edward III. and 
had married his first cousin, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the widow of Edmund, earl of Stafford. Thomas was Chan- 
cellor of Oxford in 1435, and became, in his thirty-sixth year, 
Bishop of Worcester, in 1436. In 1443, he was at Ely, where 
he only officiated once, and he then succeeded Kemp at Canter- 
bury. In 1464,! he was created Cadinal Priest of 5. Cyriacus. 
The increased subjection to Rome of the Anglican clergy had 


1 Bats at page 141, vol, ii, our author tells us that the creation was in 1467, 
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by this time once more produced its normal fruits; the im- 
morality of the clergy was excessive. ‘The majority of the 
hierarchy were indifferent to all religion, and the consequence of 
this was the prevailing unpopularity of the clergy. In March 
1456, Bourchier received the seals; he resigned them in a 
couple of years, but in 1455 he was mainly instrumental in 
reconciling the two great factions of the kingdom. The reunion 
took place at Westminster Abbey, but it was not lasting. He 
induced the queen to give her son out of sanctuary to his care, 
in compliance with the demands of Richard of Gloucester. On 
receiving the duke, he went with him to London House, where 
the young king his brother was; he then placed both in the 
Tower and hurried into the country. He is responsible for 
crowning Richard ILI. and thus setting aside as illegitimate the 
royal children. But to his credit it must be added, that when 
satistied of the crimes of the usurper, he boldly maintained the 
Earl of Richmond, and, after the battle of Bosworth Field, he 
officiated at the marriage which united the two houses in 
June 1486. In the following April he died, and was buried at 
Canterbury. Among other liberal bequests in his will, was *the 
bequest of 125/. to each of the universities, to be lent to poor 
students in sums of 100 marks. According to the papal 
annalists, Bourchier was also Archbishop of Adrianople. 

John Morton was born 1410 in Dorset, and educated at 
Balliol, where he mainly studied law. In 1472 he was Master 
of the Rolls and Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. When 
Chancellor, he revived the hated imposts called Benevolences. 
The collectors were taught to require payment of the thrifty, 
because they must have saved money, of the lavish, because they 
had it. This argument was called ‘ Morton’s Fork.’ At the 
time when ke was consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1478, he held 
four archdeaconries, besides other preferments. He walked 
praying from Downham to Ely, bare-footed, bare-headed, and so 
was received at the cathedral, where the faithful were dazzled 
at once by his humility and the splendour of his hospitality. 
He attended Edward IV. on his death-bed. Richard arrested 
him, and sent him, Hastings, and others to the Tower. But 
Oxford earnestly besought his release, and he was sent to Breck- 
nock. Thence he escaped, and, betaking himself to the Isle of 
Ely and then to the coast, he escaped to Flanders. While on 
the continent he saved Richmond from a conspiracy to betray 
him to Richard. On the overthrow of the latter, he was made 
Chancellor, and on the death of Bourchier he was translated to 
Canterbury, in which office he displayed himself as a true purifier 
of existing corruptions; and lastly, in 1493, he was created 
Cardinal of S. Anastasia by his Holiness Alexander VI. Though 
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Cardinal Morton could not but be aware of the real character of 
the pope, he spared no pains to establish an influence at his court. 
There his attempt to compass the canonization of Henry VL. 
roved unsuccessful, but the name of Anselm was ‘ inscribed on 
the Libro d’Oro of saints.’ He was the patron of Thomas More, 
who has left an account of him. He had princely notions of 
architecture. He was always building, and he was munificent 
in his bequests to the Church. He was buried in the erypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, but his tomb is now empty; Archbishop 
Sheldon gave away his skull nearly a hundred years since. The 
Church owes much to his memory for his true endeavours to 
amend the ill manners of the English clergy, which had already 
formed the subject of complaint in a bull of Innocent IV. 

He was the last of the six English cardinals of this century. It 
is doubtful whether Chichele was a cardinal or not. 

Christopher Bainbridge, from Hilton near Appleby in West- 
moreland, was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 
1486 held three prebends in Salisbury Cathedral. In 1495 he 
was elected Provost of Queen’s. Eight years after, he became 
Dean of York, and in two years more he added to the prefer- 
ments be already held the deanery of Windsor, and the offices 
of Privy Councillor and Master of the Rolls. In 1507 he was 
promoted to the see of Durham, and in the next year he becaine 
Archbishop of York. In March 1511, Bainbridge was created 
Cardinal of 8. Praxede, by his warlike Holiness Julius IL, 
and also legate with the army he had sent into Ferrara. Mr. 
Williams mentions that about 10,000 lives were lost in the 
wars in which the successor of S. Peter commanded; and yet 
he was one of the very best and most conscientious of all the 
popes. Leo X. succeeded, and Bainbridge spent many years 
at Rome on the king’s business. While there he incurred some 
discredit with his king through the traitorous machinations of 
his colleague the Bishop of Worcester, but at last he discovered 
and exposed to Henry the dishonest conduct of this trusted 
servant of the Crown. The consequences were fatal to the car- 
dinal. He was poisoned in his own house by a priest who, 
under torture, declared that he had been incited to the crime 
by the Bishop of Worcester. The inculpated prelate—an 
Italian—contrived to retain his position at Rome. His state- 
ment was, that the priest Rinaldo had been alwaysinsane. The 
poisoned cardinal was buried with due honours by the pope 
in the church of 8. Thomas, where the monument to his 
memory was one of the few which escaped when the church 
was destroyed on the breaking out of the first French Revolu- 
tion. It is now to be seen in the cloisters of the English Col- 
lege, whither it was transferred in 1833 by Dr. Wiseman. 
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The remaining seven chapters of this fourth book are devoted 
to the life of Cardinal Wolsey. Whether the Ipswich tradesman, 
Wolsey, was a butcher or not, there is no doubt that his son 
Thomas displayed very precocious abilities. As early as 1498 
he was already bursar of his college, and displayed that 
passion for architecture by which he afterwards acquired so much 
celebrity. While Bursar of Magdalen he came to know 
Erasmus, and the three. youngest sons of the house of Dorset 
were placed under Wolsey’s tuition. Erasmus was tutor to the 
eldest. Erasmus acknowledges the great obligations he owed to 
Wolsey. In 1503, while a parish priest, Wolsey indulged in 
some excess at a neighbouring fair, the consequence of which 
was that he was put to the ignominious punishment of the stocks. 
After this he became one of the domestic chaplains of Dean, 
archbishop of Canterbury, upon whose death he had charge, 
along with Richard Gardiner, of the corpse from Lambeth to 
Faversham. The Treasurer of Calais then obtained his services ; 
and as he was old, he left much to his young assistant, who then 
had his first opportunity for displaying his great administrative 
abilities, and of becoming known to the court. He was then 
thirty years of age, handsome, graceful, and refined. He became 
court chaplain. Then, having discharged most ably a mission to 
the emperor, Wolsey was made Dean of Lincoln by the king. 
As King’s Almoner he had opportunity of catering for Henry’s 
pleasures, and by this means he rapidly acquired an immense 
influence with the king. On the invasion of France he marched 
with the rearward of the English army on its way to Terouenne. 

He had, however, no opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in the field. He witnessed subsequently the Gallican exploit 
known as the ‘ Battle of the Spurs.’ He was then made bishop. 
Leo X. had an antipathy to him, and refused the royal request 
that he might be consecrated with a remission of part of the 
fees. He succeeded as Chancellor at Oxford, and, on the death 
of Bainbridge, Henry promoted him to York. When the King 
of England applied to Leo to make ‘ my lord’s grace of York’ a 
cardinal, he hesitated and demurred, and declared the step was 
surrounded with difficulties. This reluctance Mr. Williams 
thinks was feigned, that Leo might make good terms for himself. 
In September 1515, Wolsey was made Cardinal of S. Cecilia 
beyond the Tiber. Wolsey appears in a very amiable light in 
his endeavours to reconcile the king to the secret marriage 
of Mary, widow of Louis XII. and Charles Brandon. The 
marriage was eventually recognised, and accepted. After he 
had presented to Henry the palace at Hampton Court as a 
gift, he was invited to be godfather to the Princess Mary. He 
does not seem to have behaved very generously to the magis- 
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trate who put him in the stocks ; whom he summoned to London, 
and kept a prisoner on parole for six years. This person, who 
subsequently figured prominently as Sir Amias Paulet, in- 
habited the house in Fleet Street which belonged to Wolsey ; 
which the prisoner decorated with the cognisance of his gaoler. 
In the politics of the nations at this time, it is not too much 
to say that Wolsey was the visible Providence of Europe. He 
was master of all the springs and motives of all the crowns and 
courts. No pontiff ever filled a position so commanding. And 
this may, in fact, have been the secret cause of the very hearty 
dislike with which he was regarded by his Holiness. Nor was 
it only in the world abroad that his influence for good was felt ; 
at home, the king’s laws were never so well administered — 
might was no longer right; and England never before had 
attained so high a position in the estimate of the other nations 
of Europe. It was Wolsey who, anticipating that policy of 
conciliation towards France which is the triumph of our modern 
English diplomacy, sought at all times, and almost at al] hazards, 
to bind together the two kingdoms in bonds of peace. It was 
he who negotiated the marriage between the Dauphin and the 
young princess. Spain shared the antipathies of Leo to the 
English cardinal. We read now in the most confidential parts 
of the State papers found among the archives of Simancas, how 
bitterly he was judged, and how unmercifully he was criticised. 
It must be admitted that Wolsey—like a late minister of England 
celebrated for his foreign policy—had rather too much pluck, to 
use the common phrase ; which was calculated, both by its very 
nature and by its frequent success, to awaken the animosity of 
foiled diplomatists. ‘The visit of Charles to England was due 
to Wolsey’s influence, and was undertaken in the hope of altering 
his course. When Charles offered to Henry the post of arbiter 
between him and France, he could not resist the dexterous 
piece of flattery ; and yet, in point of fact, it was Wolsey who 
was made umpire. It was necessary for the pope, however he 
might detest him, to bind Wolsey to himself as best he could; 
me hence he appointed him about this time legate d /atere. 
There was one remarkable feature indicative of the weakness 
or greatness of Wolsey’s character. He always rose to the 
level of his last advancement. Ashe mounted vi ot he himself, 
and all connected with him, underwent a proportionate change. 
Nothing could surpass the splendour of his household, or the 
magnificence of his style. Display of this kind was calculated 
to excite ill-will among nobles and less wealthy courtiers. 
Buckingham held the basin and water, and Suffolk the towel, 
while emperor, king and queen, and cardinal made their ablu- 
tions. Buckingham threw the water on the cardinal’s shoes. 
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That letting out of water was the beginning of a strife which 
‘robbed the bewailing land of noble Buckingham.’ There can 
be little doubt that Buckingham deserved beheading as much as 
perhaps any ene who suffered in that reign, but we fear there 
can be little doubt that, had there been no Wolsey, Buckingham 
would never have been ‘ absolved with an axe.’ 

In Rome, Leo had provoked the anger of one Borghese 
Petrucci, who resolved to assassinate the pontiff. Intercepted 
letters confirming some incautious speeches which had been 
reported placed the matter beyond doubt. Leo invited Petrucci 
to Rome; and sent him a safe-conduct, with the most solemn 
assurances of his safety. The Spanish ambassador considered 
that Petrucci might trust these promises. He arrived with his 
friend Cardinal Sauli; they were both at once arrested, and 
Petrucci, under torture, made confessions which compromised 
some of the cardinals. The incident supplies an admirable 
illustration of the morality of his Holiness and the Sacred College. 
If it is a matter of surprise with what little wisdom the world 
is governed, no less a matter of surprise should it be to see how 
little piety and fear of God is needed for the administration of 
the spirituals and temporals of the Holy Roman Church. 

* As the evidence then obtained indicated the collusion of other members of 
the Sacred College, they were summoned to assemble ; but before the appointed 
day the fears of the pontiff for his own safety had so increased that he would 
not venture to meet them. Cardinal S. Giorgio (Rafaelle Riario) was 
arrested as an accomplice of the two cardinals in prison, and the Consistory 
dismissed. Leo left the Sacred College, for a day or two, to reflect on their 
position ; afier this he summoned them into his presence, and addressed them 
with mingled admonition and reproach. Then he caused each cardinal to 
declare on oath whether he had been privy to the late design on his life. 
Cardinal Soderini at first recklessly committed perjury ; but being pressed by 
the pope threw himself at his feet, and acknowledged his guilt. “There is 
still another traitor,” exclaimed the pontiff, when Cardinal Adrian, whose 
experience in poison cases must have been superior to that of his colleagues, 
now that he knew that further evasion was hopeless, made a similar confes- 
sion.’—Vol. ii. p. 352. 

Leo said that they must pay him 2,500 ducats. They raised 
that sum. His Holiness declared that what was demanded, and 
must be paid, was that amount a-piece. Then Soderini escaped 
to the protection of Colonna, and Adrian fled to Venice. Adrian 
unfortunately held at this time the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 
Petrucci, De Sauli, and Riario were degraded, their property 
confiscated, and they themselves handed over for capital punish- 
ment. Petrucci was strangled that night. The entreaties of 
the pope’s brother-in-law obtained for a money payment the 
life of De Sauli. Riario also was permitted to ransom his life, 
and fled to Naples. Leo ever after kept around his person an 
armed guard, even during the holy ceremonies of the Church ; 
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and, to neutralize the ill effects of his severity on the Sacred 
College, and to signalize bis dislike of England, he created 
thirty-one new cardinals, not one of them an Englishman. 

Mr. Williams gives us a sketch of the court festivities of 
Leo X. at a time when Christianity seemed to be wholly im- 
pregnated with heathenism.!. The straits for money to whicl 
his expensive mode of living reduced the pope compelled him 
to have recourse to the sale of indulgences. They had been 
made a traffic of for centuries before, but not in so public and 
audacious away as now. The complaint of the German monk 
was looked upon as a Teutonic joke. The pope and cardinals 
had just sanctioned a sermon, at the delivery of which Erasmus 
was present, in which the pope was represented as Jove, and 
the Virgin as Diana. ‘ Why should they take any notice of an 
‘obscure recluse in a foreign land, who had preached against a 
‘particular feature in papal finance?’ Leo, at length aroused, 
issued a bull declaring that indulgences were lawful; and 
Luther, strong in his cause, and backed by the press, appealed 
to a General Council. Wolsey, in the general stir, acted a 
studied part. Wherever in England the anti-papal feeling was 
strong, he did not interfere to repress it ; on the other hand, in 
the interest of the pope, he encouraged the king to come for- 
ward as his advocate. It was specially grateful to the wounded 
feelings of Pope and College to receive the deputation from 
England which came to present the King of England’s book 
in defence of the Seven Sacraments. A plenary indulgence 
was granted to all the faithful who should read the book, and 
a title was given thenceforward to the English king, At first 
it was proposed he should be called the Avpostolic, or the Or- 
thodox, or the Faithful, or, lastly, the Angelic. One cannot 
be too thankful that the last was not fixed on. Leo knew from 
Wolsey what the king looked for, and the theological cham- 
pion was duly acknowledged. ‘ All the learned men in England 
were said to have taken part in its composition.’ 

When Leo died, so impoverished was the papal exchequer, 
that he was buried with funeral tapers provided for the obsequies 
of Cardinal §. Giorgio. He was dead on lst December, 1521, 
after four days’ illness, and a reign of eight years. ‘On a post 
‘ mortem examination there were indications of poison. He died 
‘without the sacraments, in the greatest disfavour with the 
‘Romans; while the Sacred College, who shared his revels, 
‘ debated whether the acts of his pontificate should not be erased 
‘from the papal records,’ In appointing his successor, at the 





1 For an admirable sketch of the classic heathenism, piety, and morality of the 
day we refer the reader to Browning’s admirable poem on the Bishop ordering his 
tomb at S. Praxed’s. 
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fifth scrutiny Wolsey’s name appeared among the candidates: 
‘ he is last in the list but four, and they have but one vote less.’ 
Pace was sent at once to Rome, and the ‘ing wrote to the 
emperor, claiming his old promise to forward Wolsey’s interests. 
Before Pace arrived, or the emperor could interfere in a plan 
already, no doubt, pre-arranged, his tutor, the Bishop of Tortosa, 
was elected. There were twenty-nine candidates, and eleven 
scrutinies. On one of these Wolsey had seven votes, and the 
Cardinal Volterra twelve. The seven votes had been bought. 
Finding his chance hopeless, the cardinals gave him up. How 
‘intensely secular’ the whole process for the transmission of the 
infallible virtue was, is testified by the Spanish envoy: ‘ There 
‘ cannot be so much hatred and so many devils in hell as among 
‘ these cardinals.’ Wolsey, when he learned his failure, might 
well console himself with the general disgust created by the 
measures of the new pontiff, and the manner in which he allowed 
himself to be influenced. Bad as the Roman court had been 
under Leo X., it found a lower depth of degradation under 
Adrian VI. Wolsey’s state at home, indeed, might be described 
as super-pontifical. Cavendish, who was one of his gentlemen 
ushers, gives an account which is doubtless well known to our 
readers,—mentions his over-profusion, and dilates on his state- 
liness. When Dr. Barnes made this a subject of a sermon, the 
cardinal sent for him, and good-naturedly discussed with him 
and defended the things on which the preacher had animad- 
verted. After all, this no doubt is to be urged in abatement of 
his condemnation ; that he but lived according to the usages of 
his station and of the times, and that much of his splendour 
reflected credit on the king his master. How clear in his high 
office as chancellor he was, we have the testimony of Sir Thomas 
More, who was not a partial witness, but one who regarded 
with severity the worldliness of the great prelate. More’s 
eulogy is expressed in the very highest terms. If at times 
Wolsey was, in the matter of loans and taxes, arbitrary and 
exacting, it is certain that the responsibility for all this lies at 
the door of that despotic and angry master whom he served. 
When, after a short reign, Adrian VI. died, Henry again inter- 
posed on his friend’s behalf; again Charles acted treacherously, 
and again Wolsey’s ambition was frustrated. Charles’s capa- 
cities for deceit were wonderful. ‘The cardinal, however, had 
the satisfaction of being able to decline the emperor’s after- 
advances; of concluding, unknown to Spain, the treaty with 
France ; and of urging, though ineffectually, the king his master 
to interfere for the release of Clement from his imprisonment 
by the emperor. 

At this time, however, Wolsey at home had become as un- 
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popular with the clergy as he had long been with the laity. 
The suppression of the monasteries for the benefit of his own 
foundation had been a most unacceptable measure, and in 
one instance the feeling of the neighbourhood broke out into 
open opposition. He was really favourable to a purer teaching 
in the Church, and to a removal of the abuses of the eccle- 
siastical system of the land; but this capture of the pope, and 
his brothers of the Sacred College, this storm of Rome was too 
affecting a consideration ; it diverted unfortunately the thoughts 
of the cardinal from reform. The order of the day was war 
with the emperor. To promote this, Wolsey was sent as 
plenipotentiary into France. On his return he met with a recep- 
tion which indicated a declining influence. His enemies had 
been active in his absence, preventing the French ambassador 
from ratifying the treaty. The fatal trouble of Wolsey’s life, 
however, was connected with that unhappy Englishwoman, Anne 
Boleyn. She spared no blandishments, no sugared speech of 
whispering humbleness to gain the good favour of his Emi- 
nence, Of course he was not to be deceived. He seems to have 
rated her at her true value from the beginning. He was long 
familiar with Henry’s complaint of Katherine, that she brought 
him ro sons. Katherine had been at first passionately attached 
to her brother-in-law, and when the Spanish confessor hinted 
at the religious objections to such a union, her love of Henry 
took the form of hatred of all who ventured to indicate any 
objection to the gratification of her passion. In the same way, 
the Spanish ambassador, who communicated these religious 
objections in his despatches home, was abruptly recalled ; and 
when Henry avowed his passion for Anne Boleyn, Wolsey 
objected, not to the measure of seeking a divorce from Katherine, 
but to the impolicy of Henry’s marrying a subject. But Henry 
convinced Wolsey that his mind was made up. Therefore the 
cardinal redoubled his courtesies to Anne, and at the same time, 
as in truth he could scarcely help doing—he warned his young 
page, Lord Percy, to forbear his pressing suit for Anne. He, 
yielding to the remonstrances of his father and the advice of 
the cardinal, was induced to marry a daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Anne never forgave the cardinal for thus per- 
suading her lover to discard her. The pope was in a diffi- 
culty. Just released from prison, he had covenanted with 
his conqueror to take no step prejudicial to Queen Katherine. 
Wolsey was pressing him; was consulting his universities ; 
was obtaining answers from them, declaring that the pope 
could not dispense with the law forbidding marriage with a 
brother’s widow. Would not the king be content with a dis- 
pensation to take a second wife? Would nothing induce the 
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queen to die? Campeggio arrived in England; after tedious 
delays the case was opened, and the royal parties examined. 
Henry, when appealed to, declared that the doubts as to the 
legality of the marriage had first been suggested to him by the 
Bishop of Bayonne, and that Wolsey had objected to his course, 
At last the case was referred to Rome, through the emperor's 
influence, and Clement was resolved rot to grant a divorce, 
The first suggestion that the case should be removed to Rome 
had come from Wolsey. His letter on the subject had been 
filched from the pope’s papers, and, to ruin Wolsey, had been 
placed in the king’s hands. The genius of Shakespeare has 
made us all familiar with the account of the great cardinal’s 
downfall. Every history but brings into fuller light the won- 
drous fidelity of the narrative of the great dramatist. The 
removal to Esher, the conspiracy of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
refusal to deliver up the seal. Then came the express on the 
journey to the north, the messenger of unabated good-will from 
the king. Then the cruel arrest for high treason, under the 
Act of Provisors, made by the Earl of Northumberland, who 
had been once Wolsey’s page. Then his journey south again ; 
his halt once more at Newstead ; his apprehension of poison ; and 
his death at Leicester. Nothing in all his life became him like 
his manner of leaving it, He was made for better things than 
to wear the purple in a society of monks. He was fitted to fill 
with glory the throne which his great enemy, Charles, covered 
with disgrace. He has left behind him enduring memorials 
of his heroic character. He stands in our history, next to the 
greatest of the Plantagenets, as the grandest of Englishmen. 
All who triumphed in his downfall came to misery and death, 
violent or sudden. Henry rapidly deteriorated from a king to 
a tyrant and monster; and the Church which the master mind 
of the great cardinal would have reformed in due order, and 
purified, had to undergo fearful and irreparable disaster. There 
is not a ruined abbey in the land but is a memorial and a picture 
of that noble person, who would have saved it had he been able 
to counterwork the secret envy of unworthy nobles, and the 
triumphant witcheries of the royal harlot. 

We rejoice to find that Mr. Williams means to continue the 
series. He may do grest service by giving us a careful life of 
Pole. . But the higher interest of the subject closes with 
Wolsey. He is in our cardinalate what Shakespeare was to the 
drama-—one of many, but one alone. Mr. Williams writes with 
industry and conscientiousness; and his book ought to prove 
very acceptable. And if his materials were arranged more 
discreetly, and needless repetitions avoided, he would be entitled 
to our praise, unmarred by any qualification. 





Art. IX.—1. The Church and the World. Essays on Questions 
of the Day in 1868, By various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. OrsBy Surptey, M.A. London: Longmans. 1868, 


2. An Address on the Connexion of Church and State, delivered 
at Sion College on February 15,1868. By ArtHur Penruyn 
STrantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: Mac- 
millan, 1868. 


3, Essays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rey. W. L. Cray, 
M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire, London: Mac- 
millan, 1868. 


ADVICE is a very cheap commodity in the opinion of those to 
whom it is offered, and very valuable in the opinion of those 
who offer it. We shall probably share both opinions in the 
course of this paper, the purport of which is to criticise the advice 
of others and to offer advice of our own. When the wise man 
said, ‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,’ he made a 
statement which experience does not invariably justify, if the 
stress of the sentence rest upon the word ‘ multitude.’ But he, 
doubtless, made ‘ counsellors’ the emphatic word ; and inasmuch 
as this word involves the ideas of wisdom and of competency to 
give counsel, there is no difficulty in believing that the more 
of such persons there can be had, the better. In these days, 
however, there is that in the condition of things which gives 
prominence to the expression ‘multitude.’ There is no lack of 
counsellors at every emergency and upon every question ; but the 
inconsistency of their advice, and the worthlessness of most of it, 
incline one to think that, if there be any safety in the multitude, 
it must be the safety of disregarding what the multitude says, It 
is so hopeless to follow all the counsellors, that the safest thing 
om to be not to follow any. 

he Church of England at this time offers just such a case, 
around which advisers eagerly crowd. She is going through a 
sea of troubles, and there is a storm in the wind as violent as 
any she has ever weathered. She already seems to be on its 
verge, and many declare that it will not be long before she is in 
the thick of it, Every one feels that good navigation (we speak 
of course from the mere human and temporal side) is of the 
greatest importance. The enemies of the Church exclaim, half 
exultingly, that she needs all the skill she can command, and 
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more. Her friends grow increasingly anxious, and amongst a 
few there are signs of a panic. The wisest of them are not free 
from doubts of the result. Amongst all there is a stir, a going 
to and fro, a desire to bear a hand and make things snug and 
taut and trim. Moreover, there are the counsellors; and they a 
multitude. Their numbers are almost overwhelming; would 
that we could say their wisdom was impressive! Let us not, 
however, anticipate. It cannot be expected that, when advice is 
so abundantly given, and when the advisers are prompted more 
-by an excited eagerness to say something in the juncture than 
by a well-ascertained fitness to say anything, there should be 
unmixed wisdom in all that is said. Of the sort of advice that 
is offered, our readers have had samples submitted to them from 
time totime. The first two series of ‘ The Church and the World ’ 
received ample attention at our hands ; and now we have a third 
series, under the same editorship, to introduce. But along with 
them we must group other counsellors, who look at affairs from a 
very different standpoint, and yet claim to be considered true 
friends of the Church, who come forward in the day of her 
necessity with the best advice they can offer. And yet another 
company is looming in the future; hurrying up to the council- 
board from a quarter altogether different; a sturdy band of 
Evangelicals, whose disquisitions upon ‘Principles at Stake’ 
have not yet advanced further within the range of public notice 
than a bare announcement of their approach in Mr. Murray’s 
advertisement-sheet. We hope to be ab e to give a good account 
of these last at some future day. At present we have plenty to 
occupy us in reviewing the publications which stand at the head 
of this article. 

As we take up this third volume of ‘ The Church and the World’ 
we caunot help expressing a sort of admiration for the magnificent 
career which Mr. Orby Shipley is pursuing, as an editor of 
Church essays. This volume of 1868 is stouter by a hundred 
pages than either of its predecessors of 1866 and 1867, and they 
were the bulkiest bundles of essays that had been turned out by 
any group of writers. Surely ‘the force of’ essay-writing ‘can 
no further go’ than this portly octavo of 662 well-packed pages. 
And next, as to its contents. It is perhaps not speaking to its 
discredit to say that the book is unequal within its own compass, 
and not up to the level of the First Series. Certainly this is so. 
Yet, if it had been the first attempt, it would not have been a 
failure. There are useful papers in the volume strong enough to 
carry the weak ones into a larger share of attention than they 
would have found for themselves. Indeed, the amount of notice 
which these bulky productions command is very remarkable. 
They are not cheap, or, in any extended sense, amusing. They 
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smack of the strongest possible flavour of, what is absurdly called, 
‘ Ritualism,’ and in truth can only be fully acceptable to out-and- 
out Ritualists. Yet we do not suppose that either the editor or the 
publishers would have embarked this third venture if the former 
two had not turned out successful in a commercial sense. On the 
contrary, the advertising fly-leaf of this volume announces a third 
edition of the First Series and a second edition of the Second. This 
fact may not be taken as an absolute gauge of the influence of the 
opinions which the volumes propound, but it at least shows that 
those opinions have obtained a handsome share of attention. 
And, it must be admitted, the opinions are not watered down 
to weak stomachs. They are strong enough to bite the most 
seasoned palate. The writers are bold gentlemen. They, pro- 
fessing themselves loyal members of the English Church,— 
many of them priests of the same,—avow such opinions in such 
language as to make an Evangelical’s flesh creep; but, on the 
other side, to tickle into inextinguishable laughter the Ultra- 
montanists of the Dublin Review. Our readers are probably 
aware of the paper in that periodical to which we advert. We 
hope the Rock, the Record, and the Church Association will accept 
that article as evidence contradictory of their insinuations that 
the Ritualists are in league with the Pope. In order to give a 
general idea of the ‘strong meat’ that is provided in this volume, 
we may refer to the last paragraph of the Preface, in which it is 
announced that Manuals of devotion, by way of Invocation of 
Saints, and also of Prayers for the Dead, are in preparation ; and 
it adds that these books will be such as can be ‘loyally’ used 
by members of the Anglican Church. We suppose that the 
former of these Manuals will have a few introductory remarks, 
explanatory of Article XXII. of the Thirty-nine Articles, for 
the satisfaction of those ‘ loyal’ Churchmen who may feel some- 
what doubtful as to whether the Article means what it says: 
also, a kindly consideration for ‘loyal’ Churchmen who are apt 
to be squeamish, will, we hope, induce the editor of the said 
Manual to allay any misgivings that may arise in their minds 
from the fact that the Anglican Church has carefully excised, 
from those portions of ancient liturgies which are incorporated in 
her own service-books, every allusion whatsoever to the practice 
of Invocation. In short, to put the matter plainly, we should, 
in these days, be very thankful indeed to the editor of this 
Manual, or anybody else, for explaining what loyalty means, 
and also for stating whether it be an extant or an obsolete 
quality ; moreover, if extant, we should be glad to know whether 
it is of a piece with the loyalty of the Roundheads to Charles I. 
who always approached his Majesty with protestations of loyalty, 
and finished up their devotion by cutting off his Majesty’s head. 
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And now something by way of a more particular notice of 
the book, Dr. Littledale leads off with an article upon the 
First Report of the Ritual Commission, It exhibits all the 
characteristics of the writer; clever point, bitter invective, varied 
illustration, general absence of Christian charity, and general 
presence of bad taste. The bishops, we need hardly say, are 
abused and ridiculed with the insolence and acrimony with 
which the readers of the Church Times are familiar, It must, 
however, be owned that he sometimes puts in the knife, and 
gives it a cruel turn too, where there is good reason for its use. 
If that sort of thing must be done, Dr. Littledale is the man to 
do it: yet some persons may think that even the advantage of 
Dr. Littledale’s trenchant sarcasm may be purchased too dearly 
by the Ritualist party at the cost of its character for Christian 
courtesy ; and it may be doubted by some, whether to have 
destroyed the Record’s monopoly of religious abuse and theo- 
logical bad language be altogether a gain to the Church cause, 
although the competition be initiated by the unrivalled talent 
for those accomplishments which Dr, Littledale is known to 
possess. 

The sixteen other articles admit of being clustered together, 
and in this way we shall deal with them. Nos. 2, 5, and 7 touch 
social questions, and that on their evil side. The ‘ Defects in 
the Moral Training of Girls’ (the title of the first of these 
essays), though written ‘ by a Mother,’ and consequently by one 
naturally better able to form an opinion than ourselves, yet, we 
venture to hope, is too highly coloured for a picture of general 
society in this respect. Nevertheless, it is a paper full of sound 
sense and wholesome advice. It puts the finger of intelligent 
censure upon what is really a social evil, amd one which, as 
much as any other cause, tends to produce what is technically 
called the ‘social evil. It may be pretty safely assumed that 
the bad bringing-up of a young woman will show itself most 
surely and most promptly in the way she treats her servants 
when she becomes a housewife. The frivolity, vanity, and 
selfishness which were fostered by the worldly training of her 
maidenhood will bring forth their proper fruits in the arbitrary 
and pettish behaviour of her married life. The truth is, there 
are quite as many bad mistresses as bad servants; and the 
faithlessness of the latter is oftentimes the direct result of the 
selfishness of the former, The caprice and bad temper of the 
mistress make the maid careless and fickle. The servant is 
frequently treated, not as a fellow-creature, still less as a fellow- 
Christian, but rather as a labour-machine set to perform a 
certain amount of work in a certain time for a certain payment. 
The idea that there is any moral duty which a mistress owes to 
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her servant, never enters the empty head of your fine lady of the 
period, If anything go wrong, instead of taking pains to find 
out how far it was the result of ignorance which the mistress 
can remedy by instruction, how far of carelessness which a 
gentle caution might correct for the future, how far of wilfulness 
and evil disposition which, on the first occasion at least, should 
be met with kindly admonition and advice,—instead, in short, of 
treating her servant with the forbearance and consideration due 
from one Christian to another, this modern sort of mistress; 
straightway and in a fit of ill-temper, gives the offender warning. 
Hence it is that one hears of houses in which there are as many 
changes of servants as of months in the year; and from such 
houses incalculable social mischief flows. For servants thus 
treated lose conscientiousness, become low-minded in their views 
of servitude, insincere, restless, fond of change,—in a word, 
demoralized. But this sort of mistress neglects her duty towards 
her servant, not only by hasty dismissal, but also by indifference 
to her moral and religious welfare while in her household, The 
servant's personal interests are coldly disregarded, She is in 
the house, but not of the family. The unfeeling rule, ‘no 
followers allowed,’ drives her to the dangerous deception of a 
clandestine courtship; and as for religion, it seems to be 
assumed that she has no religion: for turning her adrift in the 
street on a Sunday evening, under the pretence of allowing 
her to go to reams without being able, and in fact without 
caring, to ascertain whether she go there or not, is a cruel 
sham, which cannot for a moment be maintained as representing 
any real interest in the woman’s welfare. And this pernicious 
practice has contributed largely to another evil. Inasmuch as 
multitudes of maid-servants are only let out on a Sunday 
evening, many town clergy, the strength of whose untutored zeal 
is in due proportion to the weakness of their Church principles, 
have broken through catholic custom, set at defiance the most 
obvious and grave objections, and established evening commu- 
nions. Many loose practices have been, and are, permitted in 
the worship of the Anglican Church, but the whole of them put 
together do not amount to so serious a mischief as this unwar- 
rantable and inexcusable innovation. Yet an apology (for we 
never yet heard of any clergyman who practised evening Eucha- 
rists attempt to do more than apologize, and that in very quavering 
terms, for his offence) is set up in respect of maid-servants who 
are not allowed to go to church at any other time. Did it never 
occur to these well-meaning but rather obstinate men, that it was 
their duty to protest against and endeavour to break down the 
hateful selfishness of employers, which flings their dependants into 
the streets, to be caught up by vice as easily as by religion for any- 
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thing they know or care? And could not these clergy perceive that 
by steadily insisting upon the necessity of communion to full 
Christian fellowship, at the same time that they faithfully kept 
to their morning celebrations, suiting the hours to all reasonable 
a8 vermgr ee they worked a powerful engine which must in the 
end have largely corrected the selfishness of employers which 
refuses to make—or, more charitably, never dreams of making— 
any sacrifice of personal convenience to give their servants an 
opportunity of receiving the Blessed Sacrament? 4s it is, they 
have thrown away a grand means of reforming a social practice 
which is a disgrace to our Christianity, and by the very same 
act have fastened upon our Church an ecelesiastical practice 
which is a blot and a scandal in the face of all Christendom. 
The next essay in this group, No. 5, is entitled ‘ The Abolition 
of Marriage,’ and is a well-deserved and well-directed attack upon 
the existing state of the law concerning marriage and divorce. 
Its censures and its suggestions are alike sound, and there runs 
through the whole paper a quiet common-sense, which adds force 
to its remarks. The seventh essay, ‘On Immoral Literature,’ 


takes up another and a kindred feature of the vice of the age; 
and its merits entitle it to a similar meed of commendation. 
To a thoughtful mind these three articles, forming, as they do, 


part of a volume which is, as far as it goes, both a proof and 
consequence of the increased religious aetivity of the age, present 
matter of very grave and even mournful interest. 

We now turn to two articles of a very different class. They 
are on ‘Invocation of Saints and Angels,’ and ‘ Prayers for 
the Dead.’ Mr. Humble, Canon of S. Ninian’s, Perth, is the 
chivalrous champion of the former — He is very in- 
genious, but utterly unconvincing ; and although he argues with 
all the warmth of a perfectly sincere man, we hold him to be 
offering to the Anglican Church the most wischievous counsel 
that an enemy could wish, in advocating the revival of Invo- 
cation. Mr. Numble is just one of those advisers with orie 
idea, and that a wrong one, who are always so eager to advise 
in times of trouble, and whose counsel induces one 'to think that 
our Church would get on tolerably well, but for her friends. He 
insists very strongly upon the distinction between ‘/atria’ and 
‘dulia,; and points out how both the Roman and Greek Churches 
have authoritatively condemned the serving of the saints with the 
former instead of the latter. Now, how clearly soever a man of 
education, whose mind has been trained to preserve fine dis- 
tinctions, might be able to discern between these two kinds of 
worship, it is simply ridiculous to suppose that the multitude will 
maintain the distinction clear in their ignorant and confused 
minds, Let Mr. Humble go with us into a church in Greece or 
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Russia, and observe how the poor ignorant peasants cross them- 
selves and bow before, and kiss, the ikons and the relics, in the 
most mechanical way, their faces exhibiting as blank an in- 
difference to, and ignorance of, what they are about as if they 
were Marionettes worked by strings. Does he mean soberly to 
assert that these poor creatures know, and are mentally capable 
of acting upon, the very fine distinction between the service which 
is expressed by Xatpev and that which is indicated by SovAedw? 
Do the crowds of devotees, who throng at all times of the day the 
little chapel of the Iberian Mother at the Iverskoi gate at Moscow, 
—do the streams of worshippers who pass from picture to relic 
during, and to the great interruption of, the celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries at the Church of 8. Spiridion at Corfu,—do 
these simple folk split such a slender theological straw? The 
notion is preposterous; and when the authorities of the Greek 
Church appeal to the anathemas of Orthodox Sunday as a proof 
that their Church authoritatively forbids the confusion of the two 
kinds of worship, the most charitable conclusion is that they are 
both the victims and the fautors of a gross delusion. Again, 
with respect to Invocation in the Roman Church. Let Mr. 
Humble accompany us to Padua, and enter the Church of 
S. Antony at the hour of high mass on a Sunday, and let us 
observe what is actually going forward. The altar of S. Anton 
is in a chapel on the north side of the church, next the choir. x 
double row of open, fixed benches are ranged right across the 
church from north to south, facing towards 8. Antony’s altar, and 
consequently having their ends turned to the high altar. During 
the whole morning low masses are being celebrated on 8S. 
Antony’s altar as close upon one another as priest can follow 
pen one celebrant returning from the altar passing another on 
is way to it. At the appointed hour high mass begins at the 
high altar, and proceeds, with every adjunct of ritual and music 
carefully rendered, to its conclusion ; but from first to last not a 
single person out of the whole crowd of worshippers who fill the 
benches and are scattered through the church, pays the slightest 
attention to the high mass, but all their devotion is absorbed by 
the reiterated low masses at the shrine of the favourite saint. . 
In point of fact, the high celebration is treated as‘ a musical 
performance for the entertainment of the worshippers at the 
shrine of S. Antony. We may observe that about three low 
masses are celebrated during the time that the high mass is 
going on. Nowit will not do for the Roman Church, in the face 
of these facts, to disclaim the affair as a local cultus for which she 
is not, as a Church, responsible, and to point, by way of self- 
vindication, to the decree of Trent concerning Jatria and dulia. 
Whatever her theory of Invocation may be, here is the fruit 
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of it; and that fruit, if words have any meaning, is a gross and 
degrading superstition. Is this the sort of thing Mr. Humble 
would like to see revived amongst us? We do not suppose it 
is; then let him, and those who think with him, reconsider their 
notions about Invocation, for assuredly they contain the germ 
of which this monstrous deformity upon Christianity is the 
proper outgrowth. 

Mr. Humble says : ‘ Invocation may not be absolutely requisite 
‘ for salvation ; but no thoughtful person can possibly regard the 
‘ horrible way in which many for whom we are responsible speak 
‘ of God’s saints, otherwise than with shrinking dread’ (p. 141). 
Then is there nothing between Invocation and disrespect ? Is it 
only possible to avoid abusing the memory of a holy man by in- 
voking him in prayer? This is mere fatuous talk, much on a level 
with the nonsense which a London clergyman expended, by way 
of ridicule, upon non-ritualistic churches, making out as though 
the only alternative lay between a chasuble and a dirty surplice. 

The article on ‘ Prayers for the Dead’ may be left to speak for 
itself. Mr. Cheyne is master of his subject, and nicely discrimi- 
nates between the use and abuse. He, like Mr. Humble, appeals 
to the Council of Trent as a proof of the desire of the Church of 
Rome to correct the abuses which had accumulated in practice 
round the theory. With every desire to believe in the good 
intentions of the Tridentine doctors, and to credit the Church of 
Rome perpetually with those intentions, we can only say that 
they were singularly impotent to effect any lasting reform. The 
plain fact is, that, whatever mitigation of those evils may have 
taken place, it has been due to the spread of education, not to the 
influence of canons or clergy. And it is a curious fact that the 
Church of Rome should turn out to be so powerless in correcting 
one superstition, while she remains so powerful in promoting 
another. The cultus of the Blessed Virgin has grown to the 
dimensions of an impious and oppressive superstition with the 
eager encouragement of the Roman Church. Is it unnatural to 
infer that she acted reluctantly in the one case and willingly in 
the other? These two gentlemen, of their charity towards the 
. Roman Communion,—for which they deserve to be commended, 
—have only succeeded in damaging her cause. We all know she 
is powerful for mischief, or we and she would not be separated ; 
her friends confess, somewhat piteously, that in respect of these 
matters she is powerless todo good. They had better have left 
her alone. 

We are glad to find that several papers in this volume are of 
a practical and useful character. Those on Music by Mr. Lunn 
and on Art and Religion by Mr. Burges are valuable contribu- 
tions. Dr. Meadows has an excellent article on ‘Priests and 
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Physicians,’ which serves as a good companion to his contribu- 
tion to the First Series on ‘ Hospital and Workhouse Nursing.’ 
Mr. Carter’s papers on Retreats gives much information to guide 
the conductors of them. 

Other papers make up the book, all of more or less interest,— 
none that will not repay perusal. But we take up the volume, 
not so much for the sake of the information it may contain, as 
for the principles it represents. These seventeen writers stand 
forward as a deputation of friends who come to give advice to 
the Anglican Church in the day of her necessity. Their appear- 
ance rests on the assumption that Church matters are in per- 
plexity, and also that they are friends of the Church who have 
come to the rescue. We grant both assumptions. ‘The former 
is only too plainly the fact; the latter ought in fairness to be 
conceded. ut now comes the question, Is the advice, which 
these friends of the Anglican Church offer, wise and sound ? 
We feel that in its essential features it is not. Of course, what- 
ever counsel they may give with regard to improving the 
organization of our communion, the development of its energies, 
and the consolidation of its strength, will be all welcome, and, as 
coming from the party which these writers represent, will have 
the special value of being practical and based on knowledge and 
experience. For assuredly the Church owes an immense debt 
to the so-called Ritualists for their keen appreciation of her 
wants, and their clever adaptation of her machinery to meet 
them. But the essential features of their advice are just those 
in which it differs from the convictions of the rest of Church- 
men; and herein, we think, lies its unsoundness. Clearly, 
without being consciously disloyal to the Anglican Communion, 
their proclivities are Roman. ‘They are warm in their praises of 
all that they can possibly praise; they are gentle and constrained 
in their censures of what they cannot possibly approve. They 
evidently speak with a will in commendation and with an effort 
in condemnation. This latter peculiarity might, indeed, be set 
down to the spirit of large-hearted charity, in which this volume 
may be supposed to be steeped; but, unfortunately, this kind 
supposition is swept away by the rancorous tone in which the 
writers assail whatever, on the Protestant side, they dis- 
approve; and the contemptuous sneer with which they refer 
to anything that is distinctively Anglican. With them it 
appears to be a fixed rule of judgment that whatever is Roman 
is presumably right till shown to be wrong, and that whatever 
is Anglican is presumably wrong till shown to be right. Now, 
if these essayists suppose that they are doing one particle of 
good in assuming this attitude towards Rome, and towards their 
own communion, they are hugely mistaken, Their praise is 
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wasted upon the unthankful and the proud, for Rome despises it 
as the adulation of heretics. The article in the number of the 
Dublin Review for last April only confirms what every one knew 
before, that the movements of the Ritualists are regarded with 
ridicule and contempt by Rome. What, for instance, can be 
more contemptuous than the well-deserved rebuke which this 
party receives at the hands of our Roman Catholic contemporary 
for their insolent abuse of the bishops, and contemptuous dis- 
regard of their authority? In this respect the language and 
behaviour of the Ritualist party are such as to provoke the remark 
that they have imitated fa in everything but her cardinal 
virtue of obedience ;—and have renounced Protestantism in 
everything but its cardinal vice of self-will. Then, again, they 
injure as far as their power extends, the Church to which they 
belong, by their persistent slighting of whatsoever is charac- 
teristic of her. If an institution be condemnable in every point 
by which it is distinguished from other institutions, then clearly 
the institution itself, as- such, stands condemned. But when 
the condemnation proceeds from the lips of those who are all 
that they are by virtue of the institution, then common-sense 
declares that the institution is treacherously humiliated by its 
members in the eyes of its enemies. And in this particular case 
the Roman Catholics agree with ourselves in taking this view. 
Further, as regards reunion: what can be more chimerical 
than to suppose that it is promoted one jot by the line of policy 
which these gentlemen adopt? Even supposing Rome were not 
as she is, in the very delirium of Ultramontane madness, still she 
would hardly go out of her way one step to join hands with 
a communion which is repeatedly declared by the mouths of the 
reunionists to be beneath respect. 

While touching upon this subject of reunion, and the futile 
attempts made to coax the Roman Catholics to give one 
moment’s serious attention to it, we cannot avoid referring to 
another effort put forth in another direction with results more 
disappointing, because the grounds of expectation were more 
reasonable. Our readers remember the admirable letter which 
Mr. P. G. Medd addressed to the Guardian last January, in 
which he started, in a noble spirit of Christian charity, the 
subject of bringing back the Wesleyan body to the fold of the 
Church. The discussion which ensued, in the press, in Con- 
vocation, and at clerical meetings, showed a variety of opinions 
as to the hopefulness of the scheme, though general agreement 
with respect to its desirableness. Nothing, however, could be 
positively ascertained concerning the view which the Wesleyans 
themselves, as a body, took of the matter, until the Wesleyan 
Conference assembled in August. Then the subject was brought 
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on for discussion ; and with what result we all know, and probably 
regret. The members of the Conference turned round upon the 
Church and flung Colenso and Ritualism in her face. Nor was 
this all. Dr. Pusey, who with other great men—Gladstone and 
Disraeli for example—seems to have caught the complaint of 
inordinate letter-writing, addressed a letter to the President, 
couched in the most courteous and conciliatory language, inviting 
the Conference to take joint action with the Church with respect 
to Mr. Coleridge’s Universities Bill, and proposing a scheme of 
comprehension for that purpose. We are bound to say that the 
reception which his letter met with was discreditable, not merely 
to the generosity, but even to the good manners of the Conference. 
The style of language in which many of the speakers repudiated 
all ideas of treating with Dr. Pusey or the Church, was coarse, 
and its spirit narrow. ‘The nett results of Mr. Medd’s and Dr. 
Pusey’s overtures to Wesleyanism are simply these : a scornful 
rejection by the Wesleyans themselves of all such advances, and 
a pas d'extase executed by the 7'imes in its delight at the rebuff. 
The fact is, both these gentlemen seem to have been misled b 
an amiable assumption, that because John Wesley was a High 
Churchman in his principles, therefore the Nonconformist sect 
which calls itself after his name contains the spirit of the Church 
more largely than any other sect,—a complete mistake, as the 
Wesleyans themselves have now somewhat rudely taught us, and 
which by a little precaution we might have found out for our- 
selves. The fact is, Wesleyanism is no more a faithful following 
of Wesley than Irvingism is of Irving. The Wesleyan sect is 
undistinguishable from other Protestant sects, except, perhaps, 
in being more systematically organized. To all intents and pur- 
poses Wesleyans are common Dissenters, who dissent from the 
Church as little and as much upon principle, as little and as 
much from self-will, as little and as much ior political or class 
reasons, as any other dissenting body. 

Now, we respectfully submit to the consideration of the whole 
Anglican Church, and especially to that section of it which is re- 
presented by ‘The Church and the World,’ this question: Will not 
the cause of reunion be more substantially aided by the members 
of the Anglican Church steadily drawing towards each other upon 
grand Catholic first principles, tempered with the widest charity 
in details, and carried forward in a spirit of forbearance, selt- 
restraint, and watchful repression of individual predilections, 
than by the unauthorized advances of parties ad individuals 
towards other communions, which receive, and can only be 
expected to receive, refusal or neglect? If the strength of the 
Anglican Communion were concentrated, its powers and resources 
consolidated, a general compactness of force, together with an 
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elastic freedom, given to its corporate action, it would then be 
such a body as would further reunion by the power of attraction 
inherent in it. Sects, or portions of sects, mee fly off to it, and 
become absorbed. If; however, it exhibit so much internal 
looseness of structure, a rude shaking, which shall displace the 

irders of establishment, may break it up into the fragments, of 
which the fissures are only too plainly visible. And then, piece- 
meal, it will be absorbed instead of absorbing,—the Ritualists 
by Rome, the Rockites and Recordites by the Evangelical sects, 
the ultra-Broad party by the Socinians; and the Anglican 
residue, like a bankrupt parent, will have to apply to her 
children of Scotland, of the Colonies, of the United States, to 
enter with her into a new alliance upon equal terms. But what 
if she should discover that these daughter Churches had suffered 
irreparable injury .by the disestablishment of their ancient 
mother? that they had lost—not moral, least of all spiritual, but 
certainly social, weight ? And can this force be dispensed with ? 

We will now turn to a very different set of friends of the 
Church. They resemble the party we have just left only in the 
fact that they come forward with advice. In every other respect 
they could not be more unlike if they professed themselves to be 
the Church’s enemies. The advice they offer can scarcely be 
said to have one single point of contact with that of the other 
troop of friends. Even their phraseology has nothing in common 
but the sound. In Dean Stanley’s 4 on the Connexion 
of Church and ‘State’ and in the ‘ Essays on Church Policy’ 
the word Church is used in a sense which is anything you please 
but one of the many senses which other people attach to it. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the a clear thing about 
it is, that it by no means involves Christianity as an essential 
element. But let us be more particular. 

The Dean’s Address very properly takes precedence, for its 
writer is the leader of this school of ‘Churchmen,’ and this 
pamphlet is generally accepted as the manifesto of the ‘ Broad’ 

arty. We will therefore see what valuable assistance the 
Ghasck in her.day,of trouble may hope from this distinguished 
friend. Now, at the outset, we are afraid that the Dean has 
fallen into a blunder in the very title of his pamphlet. He calls 
it ‘ An Address on the Connexion of Church and State.’ With- 
out insisting upon much accuracy in the use of words, or even 
stipulating that the word Church should imply Christianity, we 
think this formula commits Dr. Stanley to the very principle 
which it is the whole. aim and purpose of his essay to show does 
not, and ought not to exist. he words ‘Connexion of Church 
and State’ necessarily imply that the. Church and the State are 
distinct: it is impossible to conceive of a connexion being 
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effected between two things that are not distinct. But the gist 
of the Dean’s argument is that the Church and State are 
identical. We confess it is a much easier and more agreeable task 
to admire the picturesque and glittering style of Dean Stanley’s 
writing than to éndeavour to make out the sense of it; but we 
venture, not without diffidence, to believe that such is the 
meaning of the following passage :— 


‘ How can the real voice and mind of the Church be arrived at.? 

‘Not by the clergy alone. In the Middle Ages, when so large a mass of 
the intelligence of Christendom was absorbed in the clerical ranks ; when 
metaphysical philosophers like Albertus Magnus, and scientific inquirers 
like Pope Sylvester, could be put side by side with theologians like Aquinas, 
and priests like. Hildebrand, this might have. been partially true ; but, 
even then, there were elements of life in the king, the nobles, and the 
people ; elements especially of family life, of intellectual life, which the 
clergy failed to represent. St. Louis was a far truer exemplar of Christian 
virtue, Dante of Christian intelligence, than any ecclesiastic, however high 
in rank or however devout in character. And this is much more the case 
now, when the lay professions have been so infinitely multiplied. 

* Not by an assembly of the whole Christian community, for the simple 
reason, that in a nation like England such an assembly would be impos- 
sible ; still less by separate assemblies in particular towns or provinces, 
which could not represent the whole community itself. »The formation of 
Christian nations is a fact which cannot now be recalled, and therefore, 
to exclude the principle of national life from religious affairs would be to 
deprive religious thought of one of the noblest and most enkindling of 
human motives. 

‘ Not by what is called the lay element in Church synods.) ‘The laymen 
who, as a general rule, figure in such assemblies do not represent the true 
lay mind of the country, They are often excellent men, given to good 
works, but they are also usually the partisans of some special clerical 
school; they are, in short, clergymen under another form, rather than the 
real laity themselves, 

‘ Where and how, then, can the true voice of the:laity be found for the 
Church? Surely, in the same manner as it is found in other spheres. 
Whatever is the motive guiding force that rules the intelligence and the 
conscience of the whole country, by whatever means that force is called 
forth, that is the lay element which in our age corresponds to the early 
assembly of the Christian Church. And this, in its highest form,)is what 
we call the Government, or the State.’—-P, 7. 


Dean Stanley is an instance of the power which language 
has to deceive those ‘who are most facile in the use of it. 
According tothe common acceptation of the terms, he possesses 
a great command of language: nevertheless, in point of fact, 
language has a great command of him. It exercises an immense 
anda perverting influence over him. He seems to be quite un- 
conscious that in the passage we have quoted he has glided into 
a perfectly different position of thought and argument from that 
which he occupied at the commencement of his paper. One is 
= to be dazzled by the brilliancy of his allusive style, which 
plays so charmingly with Tr’ but if we look steadily at 
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the bare reasoning of this extract, we shall find it stands thus: 
—‘ How can the real voice and mind of the Church be arrived 
‘at? Not by the clergy alone; not by separate extra-national 
“assemblies ; not by the lay element in Church synods, but by 
‘the Church. And this, in its highest form, is the Government 
‘or State.’ If any one of his ability, learning, and dignity than 
the Dean of Westminster, had talked thus, we should unhesi- 
tatingly have set it down as sheer nonsense. The fact is, Dr. 
Stanley is in a false position from the very first. In his mind 
Churci and State are absolutely one and the same thing. He 
is incapable of conceiving of them as separate ideas. But inas- 
much as Church and State are two different words, and that in 
other people’s minds these words stand for two different ideas, 
he adopts the two words, but not the two ideas; and in the end 
comes forward with his one idea, for which the terms Church 
and State may stand as synonyms. 

For this strange confusion there is a cause. Dr. Stanley is 
confessedly the disciple of Dr. Arnold. Now, the master was 
what the disciple assuredly is not, a clear-headed man who used 
language with precision. Dr. Arnold maintained the theory of 
the identity of Church and State ; his disciple follows him in 
this. But it so happens that just because Dean Stanley adheres 
so closely to his master’s theory, he departs entirely from his 
master’s principle. When Dr. Arnold spoke of the State, he 
always, and only, understood a Christian State,—a State, that is 
to say, into whose legislature none but Christians were admitted, 
and such the State was in his day. But Dean Stanley, when 
he speaks of the State, is in reality speaking of a thing which 
did not exist in Dr. Arnold’s time; for he is speaking of the 
State as it is now, a State, mamely, into whose sae Si non- 
Christians are admitted, and this form of State Dr. Arnold most 
emphatically protested against. 

t is important to lay stress upon this fact, for they who argue 
for the connexion of Church and State, in the sense of their being 
identical,—a halting argument, indeed, as we have shown,—are 
wont to speak of Dr. Arnold as though they were developing 
his theory, or at least that he would be on their side in the 
discussion, taking the State to mean what it is in 1868. Like- 
wise they who do not accept the views of this party are apt to 
think that Dr. Arnold was in favour of them, and to suppose 
that the latitudinarianism of Stanley is the same in principle as 
the latitudinarianism of Arnold. We will, therefore, take some 
pains to show that this is a mistake; and we do so quite as 
much from a sense of justice to the great master of Rugby, as 
from a desire to correct the errors of his favourite pupil. ‘The 
Life and Correspondence of Arnold,’—that noble work of a 
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loving and able hand,—shall suffice for our purpose. Our point, 
then, is to show that Arnold only conceived of the State as 
being Christian, not having any non-Christians in its Govern- 
ment or Legislature, and that only in this sense did he contend 
for the identity of Church and State. Accordingly, we find him 
writing to a friend :—‘ I must petition against the Jew Bill, and 
‘wish that you, or some man like you, would expose that low 
‘ Jacobinical notion of citizenship, that a man acquires a right 
‘ to it by the accident of his being littered inter guatuor maria, or 
‘ because he pays taxes."| This was in 1834. Again, in another 
letter, two years later, he is still more explicit :— 


‘I want to petition against the Jew Bill, but I believe I must petition 
alone ; for you would not sign my preamble, nor would many others who 
will petition doubtless against the measure. I want to take my stand on 
my favourite principle, that the world is made up of Christians and non- 
Christians; with all the former we should be one, with none of the latter. 
I would thank the Parliament for having done away with distinctions 
between Christian and Christian ; I would pray that distinctions be kept 
up between Christians and non-Christians. Then I think that the Jews 
have no claim whatever of political right. If I thought of Roman 
Catholicism as you do, I would petition for the Repeal of the Union to- 
morrow, because I think Ireland ought to have its own Church established 
in it; and, if [ thought that Church anti-Christian, I should object to 
living in political union with a people belonging to it. But the Jews are 
strangers’ in England, and have no more claim to legislate for it than a 
lodger has to share with the landlord in the management of his house. 
If we had brought them here by violence, and then kept them in an 
inferior condition, they would have just cause to complain: though even 
then, 1 think, we might lawfully deal with them on the Liberia system, 
and remove them to a land mt Bs they might live by themselves inde- 
pendent ; for England is the land of Englishmen, not of Jews.’ —Lif, ii. 32. 


This is plain enough; and he is no less clear in writing thus 
on two occasions to Archbishop Whately :— 


‘But for the Jews I see no plea of justice whatever ; they are voluntary 
strangers here, and bave no claim to become citizens, but by conforming 
to our moral law, which is the Gospel. Had we brought them here as 
captives, I should think that we ought to take them back again, and I 
should think myself bound to subscribe for that purpose. I would give 
the Jews the honorary citizenship which was so often given by the Romans, 
i.e. the private rights of citizens, jus commercii et jus counubii, but not the 
public rights, jus suffragii et jus honorum. But then, according to our 
barbarian feudal notions, the jus commercii involves the jus suffragit ; 
because land, forsooth, is to be represented in Parliament, just as it vu to 
confer jurisdiction. Then, again, ] cannot but think that you over-estimate 
the difference between Christian and Christian. Every member of Christ’s 
Catholic Church is one with whom I may lawfully join in legislation, and 
whose ministry I may lawfully use, as a judge or a magistrate ; but a Jew 
or heathen I cannot apply to voluntarily, but only obey him passively if 
he has the rule over me. A Jew judge ought to drive all Christians from 
pleading before him, according to é. Paul, 1 Cor, vi. 1.’—Jbid. p. 35. 


1 * Life,’ vol. i. p. 379 (3d edition). 
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‘I have no thought of writing anything about the Jew Bill or Church 
Reform at present. If the Jew Bill comes forward, I shall perhaps peti- 
tion against it, either in common with the clergy of the neighbourhood, 
whom I could on that question join, though not probably in my reasons 
for opposing it ; or else singly, to state my own views as a Liberal in being 
unfavourable to any measure of the present Government, Undoubtedly, 
I think that up to 1795 or 96, whenever the elective franchise was granted 
to the Catholics, the Protestants were, de facto, the only citizens of Ireland ; 
and that the Catholic claims could not then be urged on the same ground 
that they are now. Till that time, one must have appealed to a higher 
law, and asked by what right the Protestants had become the only citizens 
of Ireland: it was then a question of the jus gentium; now it is merely 
one of jus civile. I never have justified the practice of one race in 
wresting another’s country from it: I only say, that every people in that 
country which is rightfully theirs may establish their own institutions and 
their own ideas ; and that no stranger has any title whatever to become a 
member of that nation, unless he adopts their institutions and ideas. It 
is not what a Government may impose upon its subjects, but what a people 
may agree upon for themselves ; and, though England does not belong to 
the King, yet it belongs to the English ; and the English may most justly 
say that they will admit no stranger to be one of their society. if they 
say that they will admit him, that is, if Parliament pass the Jew Bill, [ 
do not at all dispute their right as Englishmen to do so, and as an English- 
man I owe obedience to their decision; but I think they make England 
cease to be the rods of a Christian, and we, like the old Christians, shall 
then become in our turn mdporxor. Politically, if we are the minority, I 
see no injustice in this, but I think that we may wonder a little at those 
of the majority who are Christians ; seeing that we as Englishmen have a 
nearer claim to English citizenship than the Jews can have ; and Christians, 
being the majority, ought, I think, to establish their own ideas in their 
own Yand.’—Zbid. il, 38. 


In writing to Bunsen he uses expressions which place it 
beyond all possible doubt that his idea of the identity of 
Church and State was based upon a conception of the State 
altogether different from that which we have to deal with at the 
present day :—‘I want to know,’ he asks, ‘ what principles and 
‘ objects a Christian State can have if it be really Christian, 
‘more or less than those of the Church? In whatever degree it 
‘ differs from the Church, it becomes, I think, in that exact pro- 
‘ portion, unchristian. In short, it seems to me that the State 
‘must be “the world,” if it be not “the Church;” but for a 
*‘ society of Christians to be “ the world,” seems monstrous.’— 
IB. ii. 142. 

We think we have quoted enough to sustain our assertion that 
the views of Dr. Arnold regard a condition of things which has 
passed away. The moment that the Jew Bill became law, Dr. 
Arnold’s theory became impracticable. To put the matter 
succinctly as between the master and pupil, it stands thus :— 
Dr. Arnold’s latitudinarianism insisted upon Christianity, and 
extended the name to the utmost possible limits, and the whole 
area included within these limits he considered to be the Church 
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in respect to religion, the State in respect to Government. Dr. 
Stanley’s latitudinarianism does not insist upon Christianity at 
all, but accepts the State as he finds it,—namely, a body which 
is only adequately described in the third Collect for Good Friday, 
and asks us to call it the Church. We need not add that the 

rinciples of the master and pupil radically and irreconcilably 

iffer. . For if Dean Stanley really desire to carry out Dr. 
Arnold’s theory, his first step should be to move for the repeal 
of the act by which Jews were admitted to Parliament. 

This is so clear that one naturally wonders how any confusion 
could have arisen. But Dr. Stanley and those who think with 
him are. singularly inaccurate in their use of language. When 
discussing the question of Church and State, they are con- 
stantly performing a juggle with the words ‘Church,’ ‘ State,’ 
‘Christian.’ This, no doubt, they do unconsciously through 
defective perception of the meanings of the terms they use, and 
pethaps they deceive themselves even more than they deceive 
others. But so it is: the process is a kind of intellectual thimble- 
rig ; you never can be sure under which of the three cups the 
pea lies. To this cause alone can we attribute the extraordinary 
use the Dean makes of other people’s language upon the ‘subject. 
When he quotes Oliver Cromwell as saying, ‘If any whosoever 
‘ think the interests of Christians and the interests of the nation 
‘ inconsistent, or two different things, I wish my soul may never 
‘ enter into their secret,’ he repeats a fine saying, but one wholly 
impertinent to the matter in hand; for Oliver Cromwell knew 
not, neither could he conceive of, the nation renouncing its Chris- 
tianity by admitting non-Christians into its legislature. So like- 
wise, and yet more glaringly absurd, is the use he makes of 
Hooker, claiming him ‘as one of the chief champions of the 
doctrine set forth in this Address.’ Can Dean Stanley possibly 
forget that the conditions upon which Hooker based bis theory 
of Ecclesiastical Polity no longer exist? But the truth is, 
Dean Stanley is afflicted with a disease which has led away 
many writers, but none so far and so fatally‘as himself—the 
disease of false historical analogy. His memory is crammed 
with historical and biographical tessere, wnich he never tires of 
working into pretty patterns, producing harmonies and contrasts 
pleasing to the eye, but utterly misleading to the judgment, and 
subversive of the truth, The accomplishment itself 1s fascinat- 
ing, and under severe discrimination may be harmlessly employed. 
But by the Dean it is carried to a a morbid extravagance, and 
this Address teems with examples, 

Before we dismiss this pamphlet, some notice must be taken of 
the way in which Dean Stanley presses Holy Seripture into the 
service of his argument. On page 14 we read thus:—* The 
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‘ chief example of a judge in religious matters, whom S. Paul 
‘and §S. Luke hold up to us as a model of impartial justice, but 
‘ whose name with ecclesiastical zealots has by a strange mistake 
‘of interpretation become a term of reproach, is the Proconsul 
‘Gallio. “ He cared for none of these things,” says the author 
‘of the Acts, with a genuine burst of admiration, as he records 
‘his noble indifference to the popular clamour of the Jews at 
‘his judgment-seat.’! Now, for our part, we do not use the 
name of Gallio,—‘ the blameless brother of Seneca,’ as the Dean 
calls him,—as a term of reproach. We have always regarded 
him as an honourable example of an impartial judge. At the 
same time we fail to detect in the language of S. Luke the 
‘ burst of admiration,’ of which our author speaks so confidently. 
To our poor judgment the sacred writer is engaged throughout 
the whole of Acts xviii. in relating simple facts without any 
garnishing of sentiment; and among the facts he has occasion 
to state that ‘all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat ;’ a 
somewhat strong measure, it must be allowed, but one which 
did not disturb the equanimity of the proconsul, as S. Luke 
informs us, simply adding, Kal ovdév tovrwv rH Tarrio 
éwerdXeyv, ‘and none of these things was any concern to Gallio.’ 
It may, indeed, be that S. Luke felt admiration for Gallio’s 
conduct as he penned these words; only the words themselves 
do not express it. ‘his, however, is a matter of slight impor- 
tance. But what is of importance is the inapplicablit of the 
“cape e to the purpose for which Dean Stanley quotes it. In 

is eloquent peroration (p. 29) he exclaims, ‘Let us not be 
ashamed to be Erastian with 8. Paul!’ Now the passage in 
Acts xviii. is nothing to the purpose, and gives no colour to this 
artifice of rhetoric. It was the hostile Jews who brought 8. 
Paul before Gallio, not he them; and inasmuch as the Pro- 
consul’s decision was in his favour, so far as it went, it was likely 
enough that he would acquiesce in it. But he was not, there- 
fore, Erastian ; not, therefore, of Dean Stanley’s peculiar views 
as to.the connexion of Church and State; not, therefore, a case 
in point at all. The Dean, however, would have done some- 





1 We cannot pass unnoticed the very loose and inaccurate reference (to say 
the least of it) which Dean Stanley makes, on p. 15, to Rom. xiii. In a rhetorical 
flourish he thus expresses himself:—‘ The magistrate, whom S. Paul calls 
“‘God’s minister to him for good,” “a terror not to the good” works of faith and 
love, “‘but to the evil spirit” of fanaticism and oppression.’ §S. Paul’s words, 
rightly translated by the A. V., are :—‘ For he is the minister of God to thee for 
good ;’ and, ‘For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.’ They 
occur respectively in verses 4 and 3 of that chapter. We leave the reader to 
decide whether the Dean’s ingenious tesselation of them into his eloquent page 
be a justifiable treatment of such words in such an argument. 
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thing pertinent if he had followed up Dr. Arnold’s hint in one 
of his letters above quoted, and taken in hand S. Paul’s opinions 
as he states them in 1 Cor. vi. It would have been a real 
triumph if Dr. Stanley had cited the first verse: ‘ Dare any of 
‘you, having a matter against another, go to law before the 
‘unjust, and not before the Saints ?’—and likewise the sixth 
verse: ‘But brother goeth to law with brother, and that before 
unbelievers ;’ and have shown that the heathen Proconsul Gallio 
was not such a person as the Apostle intends either by déc«oe or 
by amorot ; but that he was included in the term @yior. This, 
however, he has not done. In like manner his reference to S. 
Paul before Festus, and our Lord before Pilate, is beside the 
mark, for the simple reason that there is no parallel between their 
circumstances and the circumstances of the case he is arguing. 

It is not our intention to go into the whole question of the 
union of Church and State. We have on former occasions ex- 
pressed with sufficient emphasis our adherence to the principle 
of their union; we repeat that conviction, and we deprecate the 
acts, by whomsoever committed, which imperil the union. We 
do this in the interest of the State more than in the interest of 
the Church. She has lived, can live, and will live beside, above, 
beyond, the vicissitudes of earthly governments, and the tran- 
sient interests of secular systems. But as citizens, as patriots, 
in short, as true Englishmen, we demand the union for the sake 
of the State. We hold that the national life will lose in tone 
and efficiéncy for the highest good of those who partake in it, if 
the union should come to be severed. Now, without wishing to 
startle by uttering a paradox, we maintain that amongst those 
who place the union in peril we class Dean Stanley. And we 
justify this statement by an appeal to the whole tenor of his 
public conduct in this matter. e do not doubt but that in 
all he does he acts conscientiously, but his conscience is ill- 
informed ; we admit readily that he is sincere in his desire to 
befriend the Church, but the Church as he imagines it is not 
known, has not been known, and never’ will be known in 
Christendom. It is the creature of his own fancy, and if (which 
God forfend!) he should so far prevail as to get near to the 
realization of his own ideal, he will discover that he has only 
succeeded in exorcising the spirit of Christianity from the 
body of the nation, and driving it to take refuge in a few 
obscure but devoted sectaries, who will continue to hold that 
belief in Christ is essential to the existence of the Church 
of Christ. 

Let us think for a moment what is Dean Stanley’s attitude 
towards the Church. The reports of the Southern Convocation 
witness to his efforts to bring that assembly into contempt. 
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That its action is ai that its constitution is defective, that 
it cannot be accepted as the representative assembly of the 
Anglican Church, being no more than an assembly, and that 
very imperfect, of the representatives of only the clergy, and 
that of only one province, all this every reasonable person will 
readily admit; yet, such as it is, there it is, a part of the con- 
stitution, with ancient prestige, and also with great learning, and 
wisdom, and piety amongst its members. Dr. Stanley, as Dean 
of Westminster, is one of them, and his talents no less than his 

osition place him among the most illustrious of its members. 
Vet his dislike of all Church assemblies makes him disrespectful 
to Convocation ; he ridicules its want of power ; and.not seldom, 
by his own share in the debates, he does actually bring discredit 
upon its proceedings. Again, with regard to the Lambeth Con- 
ference, nothing could be in worse taste than his behaviour ; but 
Bishop Hopkins has sufficiently treated. that affair. In like 
manner, he takes the side of a strenuous opponent whenever the 
question of Church Synods.is mooted. In fact, every scheme for 
reforming the Church, as the Church, for extending her influence, 
for improving her organization, finds in Deaa Stanley a relentless 
and scornful foe. ow, the various movements towards im- 
proving the Church system which Dean Stanley opposes are 
promoted by Charchmen of every shade of opinion—except, of 
course, the Dean’s own indescribable tint—and they proceed 
from a very widely-spread feeling that for the Church, in the 
very broadest sense of a Christian society, to be legislated for solely 
by Parliament as it is now constituted, being a non-Christian 
assembly, is a grievance and an. anomaly. - The fact is very 
simply exhibited. Forty members make a House of Commons; 
if twenty-one of these be Jews, infidels, or deists, they may pass 
a measure affecting the well-being of the Church against the 
nineteen Christians. In the name of common sense can Chris- 
tians be expected to acquiesce in this state of things? Dr. 
Arnold would have replied, ‘ Certainly not.’ 

In the days of the Church’s necessity, glad indeed should we 
be to inscribe on her list of friends the name of Dean Stanley. 
He possesses many elements of power for good ; he has a generous 
heart, a cultivated intellect, and a mind well stored with various 
learning. .The influence which his amiable. and attractive 
character gives him would be of great value.if employed in 
behalf of any reasonable and definite Church policy. As it is, his 
very virtues and talents serve rather as hindrances to the pro- 
motion of the Church’s welfare, for they hold back in expectation 
many who, from personal regard, would wish to follow him, and 
he has no whither to lead them. He is reputed to be a master- 
spirit of the party whose chief boast is to be able. to read the 
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times with an acute perception of their wants and their issues ; 
and yet there is nothing more certain than that he is perfectly 
ignorant of the one and incapable of forecasting the other. He 
offers himself as a pilot, and it turns out that the currents and the 
sunken rocks are unknown to him, and that what he is making 
for as the promised land of a reformed historic Christianity is 
only a wreath of clouds which hangs on the horizon of his own 
ancy, 

Although we have devoted a special article in the present 
number of the Christian Remembrancer to Mr. Clay’s volume, 
we must, by way of completing the parallel or contrast which the 
Church’s counsellors present, now direct the reader’s attention to 
the volume which is the joint production of seven gentlemen who 
are supposed to belong to Dean Stanley’s school of thought. The 
‘Essays on Church Policy’ are eight in number, and deal with 
questions of undeniable importance at the present day, For that 
reason, and also because the writers represent the Church’s most 
newly-found friends, we shall take some pains to test the value of 
their counsel. ‘ The purpose of this volume,’ the preface says, ‘ is 
‘ to discuss, with special reference to the circumstances of the pre- 
‘ sent time, the principles upon which the Church of England may 
‘ be sustained as the National Church, and the modes of action 
‘by which her national character may be further developed.’ 
Brief as this preface is, its language raisey two questions which 
ought to receive answers before we go any further, at the same 
time that it takes their solution for granted. First, What is the 
Church of England? next, What is a National Church? Now 
the language of the preface would seem to assume that the 
Church of England is some settled and well-understood form of 
religion which the nation of England adopts as its own. But 
the most notorious fact of the day is, that there are several very 
different ideas afloat as to what the Church of England is. This 
difference of opinion prevails, not only amongst those who pro- 
fessedly stand outside her pale, but also amongst those who 
professedly stand within ; +, in truth, more extensively amon 
the latter than among the former. There is one section that wil 
tell you that the pure Church of England is to be sought for in 
pre-Reformation times, and that the Reformation was an Erastian 
compromise, an ecclesiastical fraud and a political blunder, fruitful 
of gigantic evil and infinitesimal good. There is another section 
that insists upon the lowest type which the invasion of foreign 
Protestantism and home-grown Puritanism’ have produced as the 
genuine Church of England. There is another section which 

oints to the Statute Book as the creator, and holds that the 
hurch of England is its creature. There are those who take 
the Book of Common Prayer, minus the Articles, as expressing 
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the mind of the Church, and who pass lightly by the Articles as 
expressing only the mind of their framers when that mind was in 
a state of doubtful orthodoxy. There are those who take the 
Articles as the supreme standard, the full foundation, of the 
Church of England, and read all else into the sense which they 
believe they find in the Articles. Besides all these, there are 
people of confused intellects who, being thrown into consterna- 
tion at the aspect things have assumed with reference to the 
Irish Establishment, take the Establishment, or the endowments, 
or the royal supremacy, or the Protestant faith, or anything 
else that muddle-headedness in alarm can fasten upon, and pro- 
claim that to be the Church of England, which must be fought 
for ‘to the moral death.’ 

Then again, What is a National Church? Opinions on this 
head do not present such variety. Two chief views prevail, and 
all others are deducible to one or the other of them. One view 
is, that a National Church is the Christian society which in a 
particular nation is in alliance with the State, which alliance is 
maintained by law, both as regards the enforcement of discipline 
and the security of temporalities. The other view is, that a 
National Church is the expression of the religious sentiment of 
the nation. The irreconcilable opposition of these two views is 
made —— at once when we reflect that Christianity is 
essential to the former, but that the latter would serve equally 
well for the maintenance of Mohammedanism in Turkey or 
Mormonism in Utah. The truth is, the language of the preface 
of the book we have in hand, while it is meant to adh with 
precision, succeeds only in producing two examples of petitio 
principit: it begs the question with respect to both sides of the 
great subject, the controverted condition of which is the very 
cause of the book having been written. 

In passing, we may pause to make an observation upon the 
idea of a National Church being the expression of the religious 
sentiment of the nation. They who use this phrase always do so 
on the assumption that nationality implies ‘ Establishment’ in 
the technical sense. Now we need only cross the Tweed to find 
a grand living refutation of this fallacy. Presbyterianism, both 
ecclesiastically and doctrinally, is the national religion of Scotland 
as fully and completely as it well can be. Presbyterianism is 
the expression of the religious sentiment of the Scottish nation, 
for the laity have immense power, which they vigorously exercise 
in governing the Church. The lay voice is the supreme voice. 
But while Presbyterianism is truly national in Scotland, the esta- 
blished religion is only sectional. The Free Kirk and the United 
Presbyterians are identical with the Established Kirk so far 
as the expression of the national religious sentiment goes ; but 
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politically they are severed from her, and organically are distinct 
from each other. §S. John’s Church—the guondam cathedral— 
at Perth, is divided into three places of worship. The east section 
is held by the Established, the west by the Free, the transept by 
the United Presbyterians. The national religious sentiment per- 
vades the whole; they are all Presbyterians upon the model of the 
Westminster Confession and the Directory, but only the first is 
in alliance with the State. Here, then, is an instance of the national 
religious sentiment finding the fullest and most harmonious 
expression in three sections of religionists, two sections of whom 
utterly repudiate the very notion of being connected with the 
State. We have turned aside to offer these remarks, because it is 
well to have attention drawn to the extreme confusion of thought 
and inaccuracy of expression which infest those who are the 
foremost in discussing the questio vexata of the day. We will 
now address ourselves to our Essayists, whose united efforts 
have produced this modest volume of eight papers by seven 
writers, making up less than three hundred pages. 

The first essay is entitled ‘The Church and the Working 
Classes,’ and proceeds from the pen of the Rev. T. W. Fowle. 
The subject is one, beyond all doubt, most urgently demanding the 
best attention that can be given to it, and the author of this essay 
is not unmindful of the fact. Without committing ourselves to 
the approval of the whoie of his positions and reasoning, we do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Fowle’s paper may be profitably read 
by all whom it may concern. He lays his finger boldly and 
unerringly upon the weak places in our Church system as regards 
its practical relations towards the working classes. He does not 
spare, though he is not needlessly censorious towards, his clerical 
brethren. No conscientious parish priest need be pained by an 
remark of his ; for, while he points out defects, he gives full credit 
for honest labour. And the working classes, if the book should 
fall into the hands of any intelligent member thereof, need not 
complain of anything that is said about them, either in respect of 
‘soft sawder,’ or condescension, or unkindly fault-finding. 

The scheme of the essay is ‘ to establish or comment on these 
four propositions :— 

‘I. That the idea of an Established Church is essentially a 
‘democratic one, and yet that the working classes have no 
‘ affection for the Established Church of England. 

‘II. That attendance at public worship is essentially part of 
‘ democratic religion, and yet that the working classes, as a rule, 
‘ attend nowhere. 

‘III. That the clergy and the democracy are naturally friends 
‘ and allies, and yet that there is no friendship or alliance between 
‘the Anglican clergy and the working classes. 
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‘IV. That the Christian revelation is one eminently suited to 
‘ a democracy, and yet that the working classes are indifferent to 
‘ its claims upon them.’ 

The phraseology of these theorems, it will be observed, indi- 
cates Mr. Fowle’s political leanings. He isa Liberal; but in this 
paper he is not a partisan. He accepts frankly, and with undis- 
guised good-will, the idea of a democracy as the potential, if not 
the actual, political condition of this country ; but, for all that, he 
does not offensively force the idea so as to affront any reasonable 
_ to whom that idea om | be unwelcome. Setting all 
ikings aside, the power of the Demos. in the British common- 
wealth has been placed beyond all controversy by the Reform 
Act of last year. It is always foolish to blink facts, and the folly 
becomes criminal when the facts are such as to affect vital and 
general interests. That the British Constitution is now essen- 
tially democratic is a fact of this order; and the clergy will show 
their wisdom, or proclaim their incompetency, by the way in 
which they deal with this fact. Let them face it: let them avoid, 
as the most ruinous, the most suicidal of all possible courses, the 
insane policy which some would counsel them to adopt, of identify- 
ing the cause of the Church with the cause of a political party. 
What claim can the Church lay to catholicity if her welfare be 
bound up with the maintenance of a particular form of secular 
government in a particular part of the globe,—she whose boast it 
is to be engaged about interests common to all mankind, be 
their form of government what it may? But it seems to be the 
unvoidable tendency of a certain class of minds to rest the eternal 
truth upon the most evanescent foundations, whether in politics 
or theology. Yet can anything be more unwise than to make a 
politica) cry or a scientific theory the articulus stantis aut cadentis 

clesia ? 

We do not propose to exhibit an analysis of the reasoning 
which Mr. Fowle offers upon the four propositions above stated. 
Their terms, however, suggest some thoughts which we will 
proceed briefly to express. Of the affection which the working 
classes may, or may not, feel for the Anglican Church as by law 
established, it is difficult to speak with precision, inasmuch as 
the working classes, in that mass and shape which the rapid rise 
and expansion of commerce and manufactures in this country have 
given to them, are the growth of recent times. Although the 
term ‘ working classes’ covers the whole section of the population 
which in any way lives by manual labour, yet it is the artisan 
and mechanical portion of it which is chiefly kept in view in all 
discussions upon this subject. And when it is borne in mind at 
what a disadvantage, owing to the peculiar circumstances which 
called the class into existence, the Church and the mechanical 
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labourers stood to each other from the first, it is scarcely fair to 
=~ either of the failure of the Church in reaching them, or of 
their want of affection for the Church. That they are to a large 
degree strangers to each other (though this sometimes is over- 
stated) is a fact, and a deplorable one. But it is not the result 
of estrangement, but rather because they have never been 
acquainted. The great fault of the Church—whether by reason 
of her alliance with the State, or of her ancient character—is, 
and ever has been, rigidity ; and it was scarcely possible for her 
to meet very promptly the exigencies of a social development 
which has A! a greater change in the nation during the last 
century than all that had taken place in the five centuries before. 
We, therefore, think that Mr. Fowle is incorrect in making use 
of the expression, ‘the alienation of the Democracy from the 
Established Church,’ simply because they have never, in this 
country, been in union. The Church is doing something, and 
she will have to do more, to overtake her work amongst the 
masses ; but it will not be to recover the influence she has lost, 
but to acquire that which she never yet has had. 

With regard to Mr. Fowle’s second proposition, we cannot 
exactly say that we know what is ‘essential to democratic reli- 
, wane Our ideas of religion are not tied to a democracy, or a 

espotism, or an aristocracy, or anything else you may choose to 
name_as the form of civil polity. But we ean cordially endorse 
all Mr. Fowle says about the mischief of pews and pew-rents. 
No condemnation can be too severe of a system which has robbed 
of their full beneficial results even the efforts that have been 
made to bring the workman and the Church together. To build 
a church for working-men, and then apportion the best-placed 
sittings to be’rented by the class above them, is a wrong’ which 
the plea of impecuniosity does not mitigate, but only exposes 
other evils in the system which permits it. That the Anglican 
Church has been too ‘respectable,’ in the odious middle-class 
sense of that word, is sadly true, but straitened resources, where 
plenty was needful, have driven her to it; and who is to blame 
or that? Neither she nor the working classes, but the cotton 
kings and mining: millionaires whose interests have massed 
labourers together in such unmanageable multitudes. With 
respect, however, to the complaints made of the non-attendance 
of the labouring classes upon public worship, though. it be quite 
true that pew-rents and dull services, and chilling ‘respectability,’ 
have had a good deal to do with it, it should be remembered 
that one influerce which sends the middle and upper classes to 
church is entirely wanting to the lower classes. ‘That influence 
is social custom. If it were withdrawn, a large number of middle- 
class people who are regular enough in putting in an appearance 
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at church once a week now, would never be seen there again. 
It only needs that fashion should alter, and the numbers of 
‘respectable’ church-goers would fall off amazingly. Now the 
working-man is under no constraint of fashion to go to church. 
If he go at all, it is because he chooses to go. Nay, more, the 
fashion, if any, sets in the opposite direction with him; and one 
of the worst and most inexcusable features of the irreligion of 
working-men is the persecution, by ridicule and scoffs, with 
which they deter those amongst them who have a desire to attend 
public worship. We should be the last to say anything unjust 
of the working classes, but some of their most glaring faults arise 
from a sort of big-boyish tyranny with which they interfere with 
the personal freedom of their fellows, 

The assertion which Mr. Fowle makes in his third proposition 
requires, to say the least, considerable qualification. The state- 
ment that ‘ there is no friendship or alliance between the Anglican 
clergy and the working classes’ is a very reckless and blind way 
of calling attention to the fact that the clergy and the working 
classes are not so intimately united, in the relation of priests and 
people, as a philanthropic Churchman would wish to see, But 
the cause is to be sought rather in the insufficient staff of clergy 
which large parishes, peopled by working-men, possess, than in 
any fault of the two parties. In such cases a clergyman can 
only meet his parishioners in large masses, at church or at assem- 
blies, and approach no nearer to them than any other lecturer 
can to a large audience whom he sees only from the platform. 
So far, however, as it has been found possible for a clergyman to 
get into close acquaintance with working-men, at their houses or 
his, the difficulty of ‘alliance and friendship’ has not been found 
to be insuperable. That the working-man should be shy is 
natural enough, for he feels his inferiority in education and 
culture. But he would feel much the same shyness in conversing 
with a layman of the same intellectual and social superiority as 
the clergyman. It should also be remembered that when a 
clergyman enters a working-man’s house he is, in most cases, the 
only person of his class that is ever seen within its walls. A 
good deal of allowance ought to be made for this fact, and it will 
be found to modify considerably the opinion so positively stated 
by our essayist. The remedy then of this evil is to be found in 
multiplying clergy in populous parishes, and so rendering the 
intercourse between them and working-men less hopeless and 
impracticable than it is at present. It is, indeed, conceivable 
that when every facility has ae given for this desirable inter- 
course to spring up, it may, in particular instances, fail to be 
effected: for both among clergy and working-men there will 
be found individuais who lack the all-necessary gift of a gentle, 
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candid, unsuspicious disposition, which marks a man to be one of 
nature’s gentlemen. If, unhappily, though by no means impos- 
sibly, the defect lies in the clergyman, then indeed, throughout 
the whole population of working-men over whom he is placed, 
there will be a sad absence of ‘ alliance and friendship.’ For no 
learning, no talent, no industry can make up for that touch of 
gentle nature which none is so keen in recognising or missing as 
the respectable and self-dependent working-man. His highest 
praise of a clergyman, whom he has known best as a friend and 
adviser, is that he is ‘ quite a gentleman.’ But the defect often 
lies in the working-man himself. If he be not a gentleman, little 
way will any clergyman make towards striking up a friendship 
with him. Churls are to be found even in fustian jackets; and 
the churl, whatever may be his position in life, will treat with 
suspicion and reserve all whom it is not his interest to conciliate. 

In arguing out his fourth proposition we think Mr. Fowle has 
overrun himself. He complains that the theology of the Church 
pulpit is so repulsive in its form and matter to the working 
classes that it drives them from church. But it has been elabo- 
rately shown under the second proposition that they never went 
to church. We do not quite see how people can be driven from 
a place they never enter. It is no business of ours to apologize 
for all that is preached from Church pulpits: much of it is dall, and 
silly, and injudicious, and betrays a not very refined perception of 
religious truths; but, taking it all round, it is far superior in every 
respect to the common run of dissenting sermons. Yet working- 
men frequent dissenting chapels a good deal; and those places 
where harsh doctrine is preached in a coarse and repulsivé 
manner are rather preferred by them. In fact, it is all nonsense 
to talk of the working classes being alienated from the Church 
by the doctrines which are preached in her pulpits. They have 
never reached that point of religious earnestness or theological 
squeamishness. It may be, indeed, that they have some inscru- 
table objection to being damned by a clergyman ; but they have 
no objection to being damned by a ranting cobbler every week, 
and will pay him for doing so too. At the same time, there is much 
to be said upon the point of greater boldness, tempered with nicer 
discretion, in Church preaching. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that any good is done by imitating the style of the meeting-house. 
Working-men turn away from it in disgust: their remark is, 
‘We hear that sort of thing at chapel.’ 

On the whole subject we think, that while’ the discussions 
which it awakens do great credit to those who are anxious about 
the spread of Christian truth among the working classes, too 
little account is taken of the fact that many among the working 
classes do not care much for Christian truth. They find they 
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can get on very well without it; no man earns less wages for 
neglecting it ; and they see that those who do take an interest 
in it, manifest their interest oftentimes in quarrelling over it. 
The meeting at the London Coffee-house (to which Mr. Fowle 
makes reference) showed as plainly as possible, by the flimsy 
and pointless character of the excuses alleged, that the working- 
men, as a general rule, do not go to church or chapel simply 
because they do not wish:to go. The efforts that are made to 
bring the Church within their reach are highly commendable ; 
but let it not be forgotten that the working classes have their 
share of responsibility in-the matter. Some amiable persons 
speak and write upon this question as though working-men were 
children or lunatics, whom it is everybody else’s duty to keep 
out of trouble, and no blame of their own if they get into it. In 
tact, the British workman is not permitted by these well-meaning 
people to call his soul his own. It is taken in and done for by 
them ; and his body receives a blanket or a dinner to purchase 
his consent to the operation. Much real harm is done to the 
cause of religion, much hindrance thrown up against its being 
heartily and honestly embraced by the working classes, by the 
injudicious manner in which enthusiasts and busybodies present 
it to them. ‘To pet them and pity them, as though they were 
helpless and irresponsible, and to be finding fault with all 
schemes and systems of religion for not’ making them models 
of virtue and piety, either offeds, or misleads working men. 
If they be of the better sort,—well-educated for their position, 
thoughtful, intelligent, and self-respecting,—it will certainly 
offend them. Men of that order see plainly enough that the 
other classes of society are. treated in'a different manner. No 
one dreams of flannelling and souping the gentry into religion ; 
and this difference the sturdy independence of a good workman 
rebels against. If they be of an inferior type, ignorant, thrift- 
less, dull, it will probably mislead them; for they will take u 
the notion that their spiritual welfare (whatever they may think 
that may mean) is other people’s affair, not. their own, and that 
they are doing rather an obliging thing to allow themselves to 
be practised upon and worked up into religious statistics,—for 
a valuable consideration. 

The next essay, upon the ‘ Voluntary Principle,’ by the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies, is, as we might expect from the writer, thoughtful, 
temperate, and impartial. The subject is so intimately enfolded 
in that of Church establishment that almost all that can be said 
upon the one may be, with equal propriety, said about the other. 

The phrase itself,—voluntary principle,—has more meanings 
than one, and sometimes it is employed, inadvertently, in one 
sense when the object is to vindicate or condemn its practice in 
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another sense. Its most limited sense is that in which it is 
applied to Church finance; as, for instance, when the whole 
expenses of a particular place of worship are defrayed by volun- 
tary contributions in lieu of rates, tithes, pew-rents, endowments, 
or grants. Ina more extended sense it has a political and an 
ecclesiastical application. In its political application it is opposed 
to establishment or to State control, and is assertive of the right 
of the Christian society to govern itself. In its ecclesiastical 
application it vindicates the claim of the laity to choose their 
own pastor, to regulate their own religious economy, to set up a 
‘cause’ where and how they like. Voluntaryism, being inter- 
preted, signifies freedom of will in matters of religion. Yet, 
though this interpretation be, perhaps, as near the truth as any 
single abstract statement can be, the concrete expressions ot 
voluntaryism’ present some variety of forms. There are some 
cross-bred examples of religious bodies. that are voluntary in 
one sense, and perfectly non-voluntary in another sense. ' In 
this country the Roman Church is politically voluntary, bat 
ecclesiastically it is entirely non-voluntary. In Scotland the 
Anglican Church is politically voluntary, and so it is ecclesias- 
tically in'a very partial sense. Its voluntaryism consists in 
choosing its own bishops, and governing itself through its own 
synods. The Presbyterian establishment offers another variety. 
It is non-voluatary politically ; ecclesiastically it enjoys a limited 
voluntaryism ; for through its.system of kirk-sessions, presby- 
teries, synods, and General Assembly, it governs itself under State 
guarantees, rather than State control, except in the matter of 
patronage. In England the Congregationalist body is a pure 
specimen of voluntaryism; and the Anglican Church a pure 
specimen, of non-voluntaryism. In France the Roman Church 
is politically non-voluntary in the slightest degree; for while it 
is in alliance with and paid by the State, its ecclesiastical 
organization, now that the Ultramontane theory has triumphed 
so completely, is non-voluntary ; for not only ‘Seg the laity. no 
voice, but the Gallican clergy, as such, have none in the matter 
of Church government. Ali regulations issue virtually from 
Rome. Where, ar? so far as, the ‘Gallican Liberties’ had 
existence, the Gallic Church might have been considered to be 
partially voluntary in the ecclesiastical sense. 

We need not pursue this further; but we may turn to the 
question, What kind of freedom does the Voluntary principle 
involve? The answer is, The freedom of the majority to bind 
the minority. Consequently, it is inconsistent with the full free- 
dom of individual consciences. ‘This latter kind of freedom, in 
point of fact, ean only fully be secured by the State to the 
members of the Church which it establishes as the National Church, 
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Yet much confusion prevails upon this point. Mr. Davies well 
points out how Dissenters, in their arguments against a State 
Church, fall into contradictions. They demand theological 
liberty ; and this, they assert, cannot consist with a Liturgy and 
Articles imposed by the State: but what is the theological 
liberty they enjoy? Even this, that their ministers are bound 
by two, and sometimes by three, strong fetters. First: The 
narrow creed of the sect; very jealously protected by the people 
who elect, and can dismiss them. Second: By the necessity of 
keeping the goodwill of the congregation, the loss of which im- 
plies being starved out, or turned out (oftentimes). Third: By 
the terms of the trust-deed of the particular meeting-house, which 
lays down the canon of orthodoxy, departure from which involves 
the minister’s own departure from the said meeting-house. Again: 
they demand liberty for individual consciences, and they deny 
that this can be had when the people have no voice in choosing 
their minister, or power to bring him directly to book for his 
opinions. The liberty for individual consciences, which they claim 
to possess under the voluntary principle, is just this: that the 
votes of twenty men can bind the consciences of thirty-nine, thein 
own and nineteen others, because twenty is a majority of one 
over nineteen ; or the single will of a rich and powerful member, 
who keeps the conventicle going out of-his ale purse, can over- 
ride the wills of the two or three hundred other members who 
belong to that conventicle. Mr. Davies’ way of putting it as 
regards the voluntariness of Voluntaryism is so good, that we 
will quote his words :-— 


‘This form of power is chiefly meant by the voluntary principle: it 
is the power of a close corporation to exercise inexpressible control by the 
vote of the greater number in matters relating to their own faith and 
worship. It is the power of the majority, applied directly and immediately 
in a society not numbering more than a few hundreds, Against this 
power individuals have no appeal. The alternative offered them, if they 
are unwilling to submit to the majority, is that of breaking off and 
forming another society.’—P. 62. 


Before quitting this subject, of which we have been able only 
to touch the outer verge, and upon which the reader may pro- 
fitably peruse Mr. Davies’ excellent paper, we will present 
another quotation from it for the sake of its good sense and 
appropriateness to the state of anarchy and confusion into which 
self-will has brought our own Church :— 


‘ Though a large proportion of the appeals of voluntaryists are made to 
the more vulgar love of liberty, which covets the pleasure of doing as one 
likes, the better and more religious thought of the dissenters is aiming at 
a kind of freedom which depends essentially not on the indulgence, but 
.on the conquest, of self-will. It is impossible for devout Nonconformist 
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Christians to forget that self-will, instead of being an object to be culti- 
vated, is a bondage from which man needs to be emancipated; that the 
liberty of the children of God is not to be attained by making it easy for 
every man to do what is right in his own eyes, but by the determined 
submission of the will to what is best. I wonder that such men can find 
pleasure in a name like the Voluntary Principle,—a name so suggestive of 
self-will ; I cannot imagine S. Paul appearing as a champion of it. But 
it is evident that religious dissenters persuade themselves that the con- 
ditions of a State Church are unfavourable to the consecration of the will 
to God ; that instead of encouraging they hinder, that “service” of God 
which is “ perfect freedom.” ’—P. 68, 


The editor of this volume of essays, the Rev. W. L. Clay, 
has very courageously reserved to himself the two hardest 
subjects in the whole programme. He contributes Essay III. 
on ‘Clerical Liberty of Thought and Speech,’ and Essay VI. 
on ‘The Church, and Education of the People.’ To speak first 
of the former, we are free to allow that if the writer has not 
arrived at a conclusion perfectly satisfactory to impartial readers, 
it is more his subject’s fault than his own. And that his con- 
clusions are not quite satisfactory even to himself may, we 
think, be gathered from the undertone of mistrust which can be 
detected beneath the surface of his general argument, and espe- 
cially in his doubling back upon orthodoxy in the last paragraph 
of his essay. We will quote the paragraph for the reader’s 
immediate information :— 


‘I may be asked,—if one of the “orthodox” chance to read this essay 
he will be sure to ask,—where is the process of dogma-dissolving to cease ? 
‘The answer has been implied throughout the preceding pages; but before 
I conclude it may be well to repeat it explicitly. A certain measure of 
common belief is essential to the coherence of a Church, and must, there- 
fore, be required of the clergy. You may change one essential (in this 
sense) belief for another, but you cannot diminish the minimum. Here, 
then, we have a security for some belief; and in human nature itself, 
linked as it is with the Divine nature, we have a warranty that the common 
shall be ultimately the true belief. Man, ever progressive, ever under the 
guidance of God, cannot persist in the acceptance of error or the rejection 
of truth. A generation hence, for example, educated Christians will be as 
——— of believing in endless perdition as they now are of believing in 
the diurnal revolution of the sun round the earth. Truth is indispensable 
to progress, and, therefore, men must and will have it. The Truth of 
truths, then, “God manifest in the flesh,” is safe, whatever betide. We 
cannot abandon that faith in the Incarnation which is destined to be the 
great dynamic idea of our future civilization,’—P. 119. 


Now here, if we mistake not, we have a Broad Churchman 
confessing himself to be caught in the toils of his own net. 
The passage is most instructive. In the preceding pages Mr. 
Clay had done his best, as became a good Broad Churchman, to 
demonstrate, that on the theory that the Church is the organ 
through which the nation expresses its aggregate sentiment on 
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religious. matters, it is clear that no dogma, no creed, can_be 
permanent in its duration, or universal in its obligation. For 
as the popular voice changes, so will the Church change. The 
vox ecclesie will be the echo of the vox popuwli ; in one age the 
former will say, ‘ We believe this dogma;’ the latter will echo, 
‘ believe this dogma ;’ in another age, it will be another dogma, 
the previous one having been ‘ dissolved ;’ and so on. And then, 
feeling uneasy at this sorry condition to which his theory, the 

theory of his party, has reduced the Church; and seeing plainly 
that there is nothing in the theory to prevent the vox populi 
proclaiming ‘We believe nothing,’ and the Church echoing 
‘believe nothing, our author makes a desperate effort to save 
himself and his argument from this wretched conclusion, which, 
his Churchmanship over-mastering his broadness, he cannot 
bring his mind to face. And the way the rescue is effected is 
amusing, though somewhat melancholy in its issues. Mr. Clay 
lays sudden hold upon an imaginary ‘ orthodox’ objector, and 
supposes him to ask where this dissolving of dogmas is to cease. 
Now, if we may be taken to represent the ‘ orthodox,’ we beg 
leave to say that it did not occur to us to ask this question, and 
on two accounts. The first is, that there is no reason at all why 
the power of dogma-dissolving should stop anywhere, and we 
accordingly should not pause to ask where it would stop. The 
second is, that as we are persuaded of the falseness of the 
Broad Churchman’s terminus d& quo, we are not very solicitous 
about being ascertained concerning his terminus ad quem. .We 
do not, of course, suppose that these reasons are of avail with 
him, but they are quite sufficient for ourselves. 

But now comes the sorriest part of the whole. Having 
caught his ‘orthodox’ objector, and made him ask an appropriate 
question, Mr. Clay returns him this comforting answer—cowfort- 
ing to himself, that is to say, for it is absurd to suppose that 
any other reasonable being will find satisfaction in it—Something 
will always have to be believed, and that something ‘ must be 
required of the clergy.’ ‘That something will not always be the 
same thing; in fact, it will be continually changing; but still 
something there will be for the faculty of faith—-which, alas ! 
cannot be annihilated, though Broad Churchmen wish it could— 
to live upon ; and that something, be it never so meagre, never 
so unwholesome, the poor national parson will be bound by 
law to feed upon himself, and serve out to others. ‘ You may 
change one essential (in this sense) belief for another, but you 
cannot diminish the minimum.’ Philosophers hae taken a good 
deal of pains to decide whether there be a minimum in matte: 
an atom the division of which is inconceivabk They have n 
succeeded But Broad Churchmen have embarked upon a mo 
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ambitious enterprise. They intend to find the minimum in 
faith, and, when they find it, stick to it. And the discovery of 
this minimum Mr. Clay complacently regards as ‘a security for 
some belief. To us it seems that the maximum of credulity is 
required to accept such a conclusion as this. Moreover, the 
question naturally arises, what security is there that this ‘ mini- 
mum belief’ shall be true, and not false? Mr. Clay offers an 
answer ; and, at the risk of some repetition, we will examine his 
answer somewhat closely. He says: ‘In human nature itself, 
linked as it is with the Divine nature, we have a warranty that 
the common shall be ultimately the true belief.’ So the Broad 
Churchman’s belief is an ultimatum as well as a minimum; in 
short, it is confessedly in extremis. But seriously, what meaning 
does Mr. Clay attach to the words, ‘shall be ultimately the true 
belief?’ Is it this, that through the vista of ages, during the 
passage of which all sorts of false and imperfect belief shall be 
the soul’s food of generation upon generation of mankind, the 
keen perception of a Broad Churchman can foresee a last age 
in which true belief will flourish, a last generation which shall 
believe the truth? If this be the meaning, then Mr. Clay, and 
they who think with him, are of all men most miserable; and 
if this be not the meaning, then we should like the passage to be 
re-written in a more intelligible way. Again, in speaking of 
the human nature being linked with the Divine, surely Mr. Clay 
is not unaware that, taking him on his own platform, he is making 
here a huge and unwarrantable assumption. As a believing 
Christian, as an earnest Churchman, which he claims to be, 
one can well understand Mr. Clay speaking thus from the 
bottom of his heart; but he must know that in doing so he is 
begging a very large question which the ideal National Church 
for which he has been arguing will challenge and dispute; he 
is talking ‘ orthodoxy’ which it will reject as dogma. Then he 
passes on to a further remark (we refer the reader to the whole 
quotation), which is just one of those platitudes that cover either 
truth or error, according to the connexion in which they are 
used. The example which is added, with the intention of giving 
it point, has the drawback of not being pertinent. Assuming 
that belief in ‘endless perdition’ is an error, there have always 
been some ‘educated Christians’ who have rejected it, but 
there is no reason whatever for asserting that there will be no 
‘educated Christians’ in the next generation who will accept it. 
The remainder of the passage is to be objected to on the simple 
ground, that it is so thoroughly orthodox as to be quite incon- 
sistent with the whole tenour and argument of the essay. We 
of course, do not object to it ; but then we reject the reasoning ot 
t} ay: they who will object to it, will do so just becaus 
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Yet much confusion prevails upon this point. Mr. Davies well 
points out how Dissenters, in their arguments against a State 
Church, fall into contradictions. They demand theological 
liberty ; and this, they assert, cannot consist with a Liturgy and 
Articles imposed by the State: but what is the theological 
liberty they enjoy? Even this, that their ministers are bound 
by two, and sometimes by three, strong fetters. First: The 
narrow creed of the sect; very jealously protected by the people 
who elect, and can dismiss them. Second: By the necessity of 
keeping the goodwill of the congregation, the loss of which im- 
plies being starved out, or turned out (oftentimes). Third: By 
the terms of the trust-deed of the particular meeting-house, which 
lays down the canon of orthodoxy, departure from which involves 
the minister’s own departure from the said meeting-house. Again: 
they demand liberty for individual consciences, and they deny 
that this can be had when the people haye no voice in choosing 
their minister, or power to bring him directly to book for his 
opinions. The liberty for individual consciences, which they claim 
to possess under the voluntary principle, is just this: that the 
votes of twenty men can bind the consciences of thirty-nine, their 
own and nineteen others, because twenty is a majority of one 
over nineteen ; or the single will of a rich and powerful member, 
who keeps the conventicle going out of-his mene purse, can over- 
ride the wills of the two or three hundred other members who 
belong to that conventicle. Mr. Davies’ way of putting it as 
regards the voluntariness of Voluntaryism is so good, that we 
will quote his words :— 


‘This form of power is chiefly meant by the voluntary principle: it 
is the power of a close corporation to exercise inexpressible control by the 
vote of the greater number in matters relating to their own faith and 
worship. It is the power of the majority, applied directly and immediately 
in a society not numbering more than a few hundreds, Against this 
power individuals have no appeal. The alternative offered them, if they 
are unwilling to submit to the majority, is that of breaking off and 
forming another society.’—P. 62. 


Before quitting this subject, of which we have been able only 
to touch the outer verge, and upon which the reader may pro- 
fitably peruse Mr. Davies’ excellent paper, we will present 
another quotation from it for the sake of its good sense and 
appropriateness to the state of anarchy and confusion into which 
self-will has brought our own Church :— 


‘ Though a large proportion of the appeals of voluntaryists are made to 
the more vulgar love of liberty, which covets the pleasure of doing as one 
likes, the better and more religious thought of the dissenters is aiming at 
a kind of freedom which depends essentially not on the indulgence, but 
.on the conquest, of self-will. It is impossible for devout Nonconformist 
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Christians to forget that self-will, instead of being an object to be culti- 
vated, is a bondage from which man needs to be emancipated; that the 
liberty of the children of God is not to be attained by making it easy for 
every man to do what is right in his own eyes, but by the determined 
submission of the will to what is best. I wonder that such men can find 
pleasure in a name like the Voluntary Principle,—a name so suggestive of 
self-will ; I cannot imagine S. Paul appearing as a champion of it. But 
it is evident that religious dissenters persuade themselves that the con- 
ditions of a State Church are unfavourable to the consecration of the will 
to God ; that instead of encouraging they hinder, that “service” of God 
which is “ perfect freedom.” ’—P. 68, 


The editor of this volume of essays, the Rev. W. L. Clay, 
has very courageously reserved to himself the two hardest 
subjects in the whole programme. He contributes Essay III. 
on ‘Clerical Liberty of Thought and Speech,’ and Essay VI. 
on ‘The Church, and Education of the People.’ To speak first 
of the former, we are free to allow that if the writer has not 
arrived at a conclusion perfectly satisfactory to impartial readers, 
it is more his subject’s fault than his own. And that his con- 
clusions are not quite satisfactory even to himself may, we 
think, be gathered from the undertone of mistrust which can be 
detected beneath the surface of his general argument, and espe- 
cially in his doubling back upon orthodoxy in the last paragraph 
of his essay. We will quote the paragraph for the reader’s 
immediate information :— 


‘I may be asked,—if one of the “orthodox” chance to read this essay 
he will be sure to ask,—where is the process of dogma-dissolving to cease ? 
The answer has been implied throughout the preceding pages; but before 
I conclude it may be well to repeat it explicitly. A certain measure of 
common belief is essential to the coherence of a Church, and must, there- 
fore, be required of the clergy. You may change one essential (in this 
sense) belief for another, but you cannot diminish the minimum. Here, 
then, we have a security for some belief; and in human nature itself, 
linked as it is with the Divine nature, we have a warranty that the common 
shall be ultimately the true belief. Man, ever progressive, ever under the 
guidance of God, cannot persist in the acceptance of error or the rejection 
of truth. A generation hence, for example, educated Christians will be as 
incapable of believing in endless perdition as they now are of believing in 
the diurnal revolution of the sun round the earth. Truth is indispensable 
to progress, and, therefore, men must and will have it. The Truth of 
truths, then, “God manifest in the flesh,” is safe, whatever betide. We 
cannot abandon that faith in the Incarnation which is destined to be the 
great dynamic idea of our future civilization,’—P. 119. 


Now here, if we mistake not, we have a Broad Churchman 
confessing himself to be caught in the toils of his own net. 
The passage is most instructive. In the preceding pages Mr. 
Clay had done his best, as became a good Broad Churchman, to 
demonstrate, that on the theory that the Church is the organ 
through which the nation expresses its aggregate sentiment on 
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religious: matters, it is clear that no dogma, no creed, can be 
permanent in its duration, or universal in its obligation. For 
as the popular voice changes, so will the Church change. The 
vox ecclesice will be the echo of the vox populi; in one age the 
former will say, ‘ We believe this dogma;’ the latter will echo, 
‘ believe this dogma ;’ in another age, it will be another dogma, 
the previous one having been ‘ dissolved ;’ and so on. And then, 
feeling uneasy at this sorry condition to which his theory, the 
theory of his party, has reduced the Church; and seeing plainly 
that there is nothing in the theory to prevent the vox populi 
proclaiming ‘We believe nothing,’ and the Church echoing 
‘believe nothing,’ our author makes a desperate effort to save 
himself and his argument from this wretched conclusion, which, 
his Churchmanship over-mastering his broadness, he cannot 
bring his mind to face. And the way the rescue is effected is 
amusing, though somewhat melancholy in its issues. Mr. Clay 
lays sudden hold upon an imaginary ‘ orthodox’ objector, and 
supposes him to ask where this dissolving of dogmas 1s to cease. 
Now, if we may be taken to represent the ‘ orthodox,’ we beg 
leave to say that it did not occur to us to ask this question, and 
on two accounts. The first is, that there is no reason at all why 
the power of dogma-dissolving should stop anywhere, and we 
accordingly should not pause to ask where it would stop. The 
second is, that as we are persuaded of the falseness of the 
Broad Churchman’s terminus d& quo, we are not very solicitous 
about being ascertained concerning his terminus ad quem. We 
do not, of course, suppose that these reasons are of. avail with 
him, but they are quite sufficient for ourselves. 

But now comes the sorriest part of the whole. Having 
caught his ‘orthodox’ objector, and made him ask an appropriate 
question, Mr. Clay returns him this comforting answer—comfort- 
ing to himself, that is to say, for it is absurd to suppose that 
any other reasonable being will find satisfaction in it—Something 
will always have to be believed, and that something ‘must be 
required of the clergy.” That something will not always be the 
same. thing; in fact, it will be continually changing ; but still 
something ‘there will be for the faculty of faith—which, alas! 
cannot be annihilated, though Broad'Churchmen wish it could— 
to live upon ; and that something, be it never so meagre, never 
so unwholesome, the poor national parson will be bound by 
law to feed upon himself, and serve out to others. ‘You may 
change one essential (in this sense) belief for another, but you 
cannot diminish the minimum.’ Philosophers have taken a good 
deal of pains to decide whether there be a minimum in matter, 
an atom the division of which is inconceivable. They have not 
succeeded. But Broad Churchmen have embarked upon a more 
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ambitious enterprise. They intend to find the minimum in 
faith, and, when they find it, stick to it. And the discovery of 
this minimum Mr. Clay complacently regards as ‘a security for 
some belief.’ To us it seems that the maximum of credulity is 
required. to accept such a conclusion as this. Moreover, the 
question naturally arises, what security is there that this ‘ mini- 
mum belief’ shall be true, and not false? Mr. Clay offers an 
answer ; and, at the risk of some repetition, we will examine his 
answer somewhat closely. He says: ‘In human nature itself, 
linked as it is with the Divine nature, we have a warranty that 
the common shall be ultimately the true belief.’ So the Broad 
Churchman’s belief is an ultimatum as well as a minimum; in 
short, it is confessedly in extremis. But seriously, what meaning 
does Mr. Clay attach to the words, ‘shall be ultimately the true 
belief?’ Is it this, that through the vista of ages, during the 
passage of which all sorts of false and imperfect belief shall be 
the soul’s food of generation upon generation of mankind, the 
keen perception of a Broad Churchman can foresee a last age 
in which true belief will flourish, a last generation which shall 
believe the truth? If this be the meaning, then Mr. Clay, and 
they who think with him, are of all men most miserable ; and 
if this be not the meaning, then we should like the passage to be 
re-written in a more intelligible way. Again, in speaking of 
the human nature being linked with the Divine, surely Mr. Clay 
is not unaware that, taking him on his own platform, he is making 
here a huge and unwarrantable assumption. As a believing 
Christian, as an earnest Churchman, which he claims to be, 
one can well understand Mr. Clay speaking thus from the 
bottom of his heart; but he must know that in doing so he is 
begging a very large question which the ideal National Church 
for which he has been arguing will challenge and dispute; he 
is talking ‘ orthodoxy’ which it will reject as dogma. Then he 
passes on to a further remark (we refer the reader to the whole 
quotation), which is just one of those platitudes that cover either 
truth or error, according to the connexion in which they are 
used. The example which is added, with the intention of giving 
it point, has the drawback of not being pertinent. Assuming 
that belief in ‘endless perdition’ is an error, there have always 
been some ‘educated Christians’ who have rejected it, but 
there is no reason whatever for asserting that there will be no 
‘educated Christians’ in the next generation who will accept it. 

The remainder of the passage is to be objected to on the simple 
ground, that it is so thoroughly orthodox as to be quite incon- 
sistent with the whole tenour and argument of the essay. We, 
of course, do not object to it ; but then we reject the reasoning ot 
the essay: they who will object to it, will do so just because 
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they accept the reasoning of the essay. Mr. Davies, towards the 
conclusion of his paper, commits a similar inconsistency, when he 
speaks of ‘the old system of our State Church’ being ‘ the 
‘system which binds a powerful branch of the Church Catholic 
‘to the State, so that they give and receive mutual benefits.’ 
We hail with satisfaction these flashes of truth gleaming through 
the cloud of error. We regard them as proofs that the authors 
are writing below the level of their own proper standard as 
Churchmen. They are the homage which a sincere man involun- 
tarily pays to his own higher principles when, by some curious 
conspiracy of circumstances, he is led into pleading a cause 
which is based upon a lower principle. With reference to the 
particular case before us, Mr. Clay is true to himself when he 
speaks of ‘God manifest in the flesh’ as being the ‘ truth of truths,’ 
but he is false to the theory he has been advocating. ‘ We 
‘ cannot,’ he emphatically adds, ‘ abandon that faith in the Incar- 
‘ nation which is destined to be the great dynamic idea of our 
‘ future civilization.’ That he cannot abandon it we fully believe. 
But does he for a moment suppose that the ‘minimum belief,’ 
which is to be the creed of his ideal ‘National Church,’ will 
include this ‘ truth of truths?’ He himself has more than once 
whispered a misgiving upon this very point. He says (p. 113): 
‘The majority of our own nation might become Unitarians.’ 
Again (p. 119): ‘ There is a great—too great—probability that 
the next question will concern the Godhead of Christ.’ We feel 
as confident as Mr. Clay that the doctrine of the Incarnation will 
not, cannot, be abandoned, but the ground of our confidence is 
totally different from that of his. We believe in One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, divinely founded, divinely per- 
petuated ; having the Lord Jesus Christ for its Founder and 
Head, the Holy Ghost for its indwelling light and life. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is the grand central truth of which 
the Catholic Church is the keeper. It will never be abandoned, 
because Christ will never suffer His Church to cease; nor will 
the Holy Ghost ever fail to abide within her. We cannot, how- 
ever, be so sure that the Church will always maintain her hold 
upon the nations which now may be called Christian. We can 
see no warranty for confidence that the civilization of the future 
will be expanded only by the force of this great ‘ dynamic idea.’ 
Neither history nor the tendency of things gives us any assurance 
that this will be so, Bishop Butler asked, What security was 
there for whole communities not going mad? It is at least a fair 
question to put, What security is there against whole communities 
renouncing Christianity? Mr. Clay, however, and they who 
entertain his views of a National Church, repose their confidence 
in the opinion that the majority must be right, or at any rate 
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ultimately right, whatever may betide the faith of the generations 
that precede the ultimate. But this faith of the Broad Churchman 
in majorities is a very peculiar thing: It is held with discrimina- 
tion. It does not extend to clerical majorities. There is nothing 
so certain to a Broad Churchman as that the majority of any 
assembly of ecclesiastics will go wrong upon a question affecting 
the Church. Many of that school speak and write concerning 
clerical majorities so contemptuously, and in such a spirit of 
suspicion, that they would seem to prefer taking the votes of the 
Reform League upon an article of the creed, than the votes of 
Convocation; and would sooner submit doctrinal disputes to a 
bench of magistrates than to the bench of bishops. 

When Mr. Clay falls back upon the doctrine of the Incarnation 
as the one faith which must not be abandoned, and which, come 
what may, will remain in the national belief, it might occur to 
him that the preservation of that ‘ truth of truths’ is, alone, a re- 
futation of his theory of a Church, and also a proof of the Catholic 
theory which we maintain. It is to the Church, in the Catholic 
and Apostolic sense, that the existence of that truth as an article 
of belief is, under God, to be attributed. We cannot, of course, 
presume to say that God might not have appointed other methods 
of preserving His truth amongst men; but as a matter of fact 
the one method which, throughout the Christian ages, He has 
appointed, is just that which the new theory of the Church is 
intended to supplant. ‘The paragraph of this essay, which we 
have been considering at some length, is an orthodox recoil from 
the dreary desolation of all Christian belief into which the writer, 
by the force of a vague liberalism, had been drifted. Mr. Clay 
takes refuge in the ancient stronghold of faith, and is glad to 
believe that it will ever abide as the ‘dynamic idea’ of the 
future. We heartily rejoice to see him, after all his wanderings 
in this essay, standing at last upon the firm ground of ‘ the truth 
of truths.’ But they who have been his willing companions in 
his rambles after the ideal Church of liberalism, must be surprised 
at his thus running back to the old shelter. ‘To them he will 
appear amazingly inconsequential in his movements. And here 
we must remark upon the scarcely fair measure dealt out to 

ord Amberley. Mr. Clay speaks of his articles in the Fort- 
nightly Review good-naturedly enough, but he reflects upon their 
absurdity. That they were stark nonsense from beginning to 
end we should not be disposed to deny ; but they at least had 
the merit of being consistently nonsensical. Lord Amberley did 
not spoil the completeness of his absurdity by talking sense in 
the last paragraph. 

With Mr. Clay’s other essay, entitled ‘The Church and the 
Education of the People,’ we shall not detain the reader. The 
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large question between religious and secular education, either 
discussed with especial reference to the Conscience Clause, or on 
its own merits, is too familiar to be touched upon slightly, and 
too extensive to receive any other than slight attention in the 
present article. We shall therefore content ourselves with recom- 
mending the paper to those who wish to see the subject fairly 
discussed from the ‘ Broad’ side. A clever and sensible pam- 
phlet, by the Rev. Henry Brandreth, has come into our hands 
(‘ Wastethrifts and Workmen’), and we refer to it in this place 
merely to note, that while he, like Mr. Clay, is of the most pro- 
nounced ‘ Broad’ school, he, like Mr. Clay, insists upon religion 
being an element of education. With regard to the quantity or 
the quality of the religion we may be of a different opinion from 
these gentlemen, but in the face of a proposal that national 
education should be purely secular, they and we are on the 
same side; and this it is well to know, and, when the struggle 
comes, to remember for practical purposes of co-operation and 
sympathy. 

There are other essays in this volume which we shall pass 
over uncommented upon, not as being undeserving of notice, but 
because we have not space to give them the notice they deserve. 
With regard to two, however, we must make some brief remarks. 
Mr. Abbott, the Head Master of the City of London School, 
writes on ‘the Church and the Congregation.’ There is a good 
deal of sound sense in. the article, and many of his hints might 
be imported into a work upon the Pastoral Office; we might say 
that many of his hints have appeared in such works. His pre- 
scription, however, for curing the supposed diseases of the Church, 
if written out very briefly, would stand somewhat thus: Let the 
congregational, rather than the — system, be preferred. 
Outside the church (building), take the Wesleyan class-system 
as a model, and work it out, with such adaptations, alterations, 
and developments as circumstances may suggest. Be more 
sociable, brotherly, and club-like in all schemes for promoting the 
religious welfare of the community. Inside the church, take the 
Presbyterian model of worship as a type; let there be a little more 
form in it ; but still keep it free, elastic, susceptible of adaptation 
to the condition of the worshippers—whether town or country folk, 
whether rich or poor. But, above all, reduce the distinction 
between minister and people to a minimum; let the trained 
singers lose themselves in the congregation; let there be as 
little of ‘ order,’ ‘ ritual,’ ‘decency,’ or ‘ beauty,’ in the worship as 
possible. Mr. Abbott would have reached the point of his article 
much more quickly and intelligibly if he had simply recom- 
mended the establishment of Wesleyanism as the national 
religion, and suggested that, while people are waiting for that 
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happy consummation, they should frequent Wesleyan or Indepen- 
dent conventicles. He frankly admits that his ‘theory’ of the 
Church is quite different from the received ‘theory.’ This is well ; 
for it prepares people for the kind of Church reform which they 
are to expect at the hands of the ‘ Broad’ school. Its nature is 
not darkly hinted at by another essayist, Mr. Berkley, in his 
paper on ‘The Church and Universities.’ ‘ Protestantism,’ 
says this gentleman, ‘as a phase of progress, has done its work ; 
‘it was a protest against Roman aberrations from principles held 
‘in common with Rome ; the question now is, as to the principles 
‘ —and Protestantism is of no avail here’ (p. 153). To say that 
the success of these reformers’ endeavours would be the de- 
struction of the Anglican Church, is to put the matter in a half 
light, quite inadequate to the vast proportions of their designs. 
It is more true to say that, under their scheme of improvement 
and reform, Christianity itself would be ‘improved’ off the 
face of the earth. They do not, we believe, consciously aim at 
this result; they would repudiate such a purpose, if challenged 
with it. But it is not necessary for people to know, or to 
intend, the result which will infallibly follow upon their own 
efforts. 

The last essay in the volume, by Mr. J. R. Seeley, demands 
some special attention, both because it contains some miscon- 
ceptions, and also because there is some good advice in it worth 
attending to. The title is ‘The Church, as a Teacher of 
Morality,’ and the essay is addressed to clergymen. ‘The essay 
takes the form of a general complaint against the clergy of all 
shades of opinion, except, of course, the ‘ Broad,’ for the in- 
sufficient and inefficient manner in which they teach morality 
from the pulpit. The writer asserts that in the average of 
sermons there is little distinctive moral teaching ; and that little 
is chiefly upon one point, alms-giving. He maintains that the 
greater part of the clergy either do not teach morality at all, or 
else put it forth in a general form of exhortation to do what is 
right, and condemnation of doing what is wrong; that the more 
intimate treatment of morality, by pointing out what is. moral 
duty, and how it becqmes so, and how it is to be fulfilled, finds 
no place in the ordinary run of sermons. In laying this indict- 
ment against preachers, Mr. Seeley speaks with so much courtesy 
towards the order, and offers. his advice to clergymen in so con- 
siderate and becoming a manner, that we have 1auch pleasure in 
hearing what he has to say. 

‘ Anyone,’ says he, ‘who inquires for the moral result of so 
* much zealous preaching will discover, I think, just this,—a 
‘ moral sense really awakened, but instructed only on one point ; 
‘ namely, the duty of relieving distress’ (p. 250). Now we will 
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not say that this is not, to some extent at least, true; but then, 
the question is whether it be blameworthy? ‘The particular 
moral duty which he alleges alone receives proper attention, is 
just the one which differs from all others in this, that its practice 
forms a part of public worship. To give for any ‘ pious or 
charitable use,’ during service and at the altar, is an integral 
part of the Christian liturgy. This at once explains how it is 
that the moral duty of alms-giving receives more practical treat- 
ment than any other. But could the others be as practically 
dealt with from the pulpit? We are far from asserting that 
there is no room for improvement in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Seeley ; but against much that he says, there may be set one 
or two considerations, which may tend to qualify his strictures, 
and apologize for the facts. In the remarks we are about to 
offer we shall keep our eye, not only upon Mr. Seeley’s essay, 
but also upon the much more acrimonious and much less 
sensible observations about preaching and pulpit cowardice 
made this vacation by the Zimes and its irrepressible ‘S. G. O. 

Wheuever a preacher feels moved to deal very pointedly and 
elaborately with any particular moral duty and its violation, the 
question will arise in his mind whether his so doing will be unto 
edification? His audience may be mixed, in the fullest sense 
of the term, in social rank, in occupation, in age, in sex, in moral 
and religious strength or weakness. ‘The recollection of this 
fact may make him decide against so dealing with that particular 
duty. He may conclude that a general awakening of the moral 
sense would be more profitable for the whole congregation than 
the discussion of a particular phase of duty which many of his 
hearers are not in the way of neglecting or observing. In fact, 
the argument, which is always so forcible in favour of a fixed 
form of service, and against extemporaneous prayer, has weight 
with him. The prayers of a service-book are so framed as to 
meet the common wants of public worshippers, and, conse- 
quently, in their language and thoughts the purpose of being 
applicable to each worshipper is subordinated to that of being 
applicable to all. But the extempore supplication (besides other 
grave objections) is liable to be so particular in its matter, as to 
leave the generality out of consideration, and, in an extreme case, 
to suit actually no one present at all—not even the minister who 
is making the prayers. It may be, we say, that this sort of 
consideration has weight with a preacher to a mixed assembly ; 
and so far as they influence him, that far will his preaching 
bear away from the intimate treatment of moral subjects which 
Mr. Seeley recommends, It may be observed, in passing, that 
the less mixed an audience is, the more definite is the preaching 
addressed to it. Sermons to schoolboys and soldiers, before the 
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Universities and at the Inns of Court, are more decided and 
intimate in their treatment of moral questions, simply because 
the preacher has a special congregation, which can receive special 
teaching. 

There is another point to be considered. That the pulpit 
should be the place of sound and definite moral teaching we 
freely allow ; but is it possible to make it do the whole duty in 
this respect? The particular treatment of moral teaching is 
only practically useful to the individuals who need it, and, in 
order to bring it to bear, the application must be personal. But 
if this be attempted in-the pulpit, the thing is denounced as 
personality—as preaching a¢ individuals: and the complaint is 
reasonable. ‘I'he personal intercourse in private life between a 
clergyman and his flock is the proper sphere for carrying out 
moral teaching, which as properly begins in the pulpit by awaken- 
ing the moral sense. As for the charge of cowardice which 
‘S. G. O” brings against his clerical brethren for not speaking 
plain in the pulpit, it is obvious that it could as easily be brought 
against them if they did speak plain. For while in the former 
case it is alleged that they are afraid of offending their hearers, 
in the latter case it might be said that they take a cowardly 
advantage of their security in the pulpit from retort to say that 
which they dare not say out of the pulpit, and where men could 
answer them. In fact, it is in this latter sense that the pulpit 
has been called ‘ Coward’s Castle.’ But the charge is one which 
the clergy may treat with contempt, both for its own sake, and 
also for the sake of him who brings it. 

Another fault that Mr. Seeley finds with preachers is, that 
they talk in Oriental language, and confine their illustrations to 
Bible characters. Oriental language is condemnable: so is that 
language which deals largely in words ending in ‘ ation,’ ‘ ite,’ 
‘ism,’ and ‘ist.’ But, with regard to the exclusive use of Scrip- 
ture personages for moral and religious example, something may 
be said in its defence when we come to hear the substitute which 
our author proposes. He suggests the use of characters illustrious 
in the modern history and biography both of our own and of other 
countries. Against this suggestion two obvious objections lie. 
The first is, that people are not sufficiently familiar with modern 
historical characters to understand the allusions that may be 
made to them. And as such illustrations can only be employed 
in sermons in an allusive way, which assumes acquaintance in 
the hearers with the facts referred to, it is clear, that in addressing 
average congregations, the preacher who should resort to this 
style of illustration would appear pedantic, without being useful. 
The second objection is, that even supposing the congregation to 
be sufficiently well informed to appreciate illustrations drawn 
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from modern history and biograpliy, they might—some of them 
certainly would—dispute the estimate of character upon which 
the allusion was based. They might take a different view from 
the preacher's, and perhaps undervalue a really good argument 
because it was garnished with an illustration which they con- 
sidered to be misapplied. But to neither of these objections are 
Bible illustrations obnoxious. All may fairly be supposed to know 
them, and all are agreed as to the estimate that should be formed 
of them. Insaying this, we do not mean to object to Mr. Seeley’s 
suggestion in toto. We rather think that some use may be made 
of it; but it is only fair to recollect the aforesaid objections as an 
apology for preachers whom Mr. Seeley. blames on this account. 
The suggestions which he makes have in view average congrega- 
tions, and the objections to their being adopted arise from the 
fact that the congregations are average. As we remarked above, 
in reference to the directness of moral teaching, so here, in 
respect to this point, where the congregation is, by circumstances, 
so selected that the preacher knows the intellectual calibre of his 
hearers, there we find him striking out with a good deal of 
freedom. 

One more of Mr. Seeley’s points must be noticed: He pleads 
for a more extended mental culture and a more varied mental 
pabulum for the clergy. ‘They should understand political 
economy and social science, at least in their principles. We 
quite agree with him. A parish priest will be all the wiser in 
his vocation for having read Mill’s ‘ Political Economy.’ |The 
fact however is, that clergymen are not more given to reading 
than laymen ; and tlie large fact which covers both laity and 
clergy is that the majority of men do not find very great 
delight in books. With regard to the clergy, there are very 
many who do not read one book of any size or substance in 
twelve months. Newspapers and well-thumbed theological 
manuals,—most of these latter being anything but comparable 
in theology with Liebig’s Extract of Beef in food,—are all their 
minds subsist upon. If they did more than.this, they would do 
what is to them a disagreeable task. We think they ought to 
do it, even as a task. But who is to make them? ‘The force of 
the discontent of the educated classes with the present state of 
things. But this force has to overcome reasons, or excuses, 
which cannot be better stated and refuted than they are by Mr. 
Seeley in the following paragraph :— 


- *“But, then, the clergyman has no time for study! He is expected to do 
so many things ; his congregation intrude so constantly upon his leisure ; 
so much activity and publicity are forced upon him.” But, in the first 
place, the studies of which I have been speaking are not of the kind which 
specially require seclusion from the world. I have been advocating the 
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study of actual life and society: such a study absolutely requires a good 
deal of contact with society and experience of life. Still, it must be 
admitted that a certain amount of solitude is the indispensable condition 
of all study ; the facts collected in the world must be arranged and gene- 
ralized in private. A perpetual round. of petty engagements’ is fatal to 
progress even in practical studies. We suffer from this malady in all 
departments of culture at once at the present time; not. only in the 
Church, but among the teaching class at the Universities and in Schools. 
As idleness was the besetting sin of the last age, industry is the besetting 
sin of the present ; or, more correctly, the idleness has been succeeded by 
a merely external and superficial industry. Our conversion seems to 
have begun not at the heart but at the extremities. The hands and feet 
have thrown off their listlessness and move to and fro indefatigably ; 
the tongue, throat, and lungs tax themselves prodigiously ; but the change 
will be more in form than in substance till it penetrate to the brain and 
will. In all the professions a man’s first duty now is to renounce the 
ambition of becoming distinguished for activity; the temptation chiefly 
to be avoided is that of undertaking more work than he can do in first- 
rate style. The quality of work must be improved, and, for that end, if 
necessary, the quantity reduced, A higher and calmer sort of activity 
must be arrived at,—economy in energy, expenditure without waste, zeal 
without haste. The moral teachers of the community should set the 
example of an industry thus tempered, of a proper distribution of life 
between solitude and society, between contemplation and action: they are 
the last persons in the world who should allow their work to be spoiled by the 
unreasonable expectations of others. How can they direct the actions of 
others if they have not independence enough to direct their own? The 
question for all people, but particularly for them, is not how they are ex- 
pected to do their work, but how their work may best be done; and the 
higher the kind of work, the more necessary it is that the worker should 
claim and use the privilege of doing it in his own way. If he is to 
submit toany other opinion in such a matter, at least let it be an authority 
above him, not an ignorant clamour from beneath.’—P. 284. 


Such, then, are some of the friends of the Church of England, 
and such their advice. We have spoken freely and strongly 
both of them and their counsel, and we make no apology for 
having done so; for these are not the days to disguise honest 
opinions, whether of censure or approval. To the two sets we 
stand in no attitude of hostility, but rather of frank goodwill, 
which will not allow the services of a friend to be lost to the 
Church if a plain straightforward word will save them. Both 
sets hold something which is essential to the completeness of the 
Church of England. Both sets hold that something with an 
extravagance and disproportion of zeal which imperils the 
advantage they would otherwise render by their insisting upon 
it. That which the Ritualists hold is Catholicity ; that which 
the Broad Churchmen hold is Nationality. Both must be main- 
tained, or our venerable Mother will cease to be. Without 
Catholicity she would no longer be the Church-of-England ; 
without Nationality she would cease to be the Church-of- 
England. But both to Ritualists and Broad Churchmen we must 
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say a word of earnest remonstrance. The former we ask to 
re-consider their infatuated admiration for everything Roman. 
Their behaviour in this respect is not only laughable, but is 
loudly laughed at by others, and by none more scornfully than 
by Rome herself. If they persist in fostering this most ignoble 
passion for a Church which, in the present time of her decaying 
fortunes and the breaking up of her strongest alliances, takes 
peculiar pleasure in spurning and scoffing at their advances, they 
will ruin their own communion. They are giving life and 
vigour and abundant triumph to such mischievous societies as 
the Church Association; they make The Rock a success; they 
put into the mouths of the Church’s enemies the logic of appear- 
ances, which is more difficult to refute than the logic of facts. 
All this they, as English Churchmen, are doing, and the reward 
they reap is to be kicked aside as heretics and schismatics by the 
foot of Rome. Will they not forbear? 

To the ‘Broad’ party we have little more to say than what 
we have said. Their infatuation is Nationality. As an idea 
held in due proportion with other ideas, it is important and fruit- 
ful of good. But held as they hold it,—as Dean Stanley above 
all others holds it,—it is a monomania, a frenzy, which warps 
the judgment, and destroys the intellectual balance. Every one 
can see, but these gentlemen themselves, that what they are 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of maintaining a national religion 
is not this dogma, or that formulary, not a creed or a set of 
articles, not even the Church, but that which includes all these, 
Christianity itself. Let not Broad Churchmen console themselves 
with the notion of a residual modicum of belief, which shall be 
able to resist the force of non-belief to which their policy of 
indefinite comprehension is giving an irresistible impetus. ‘To 
cut off unhealthy excrescences, to throw aside burdensome accre- 
tions, to cut out diseased parts from the body—these offices may 
well come from friendly hands, for they contribute to strength 
and continuance; but to sacrifice essential elements, to forget 
the principle of its constitution, and yield it up by little and little 
in order to attain an imaginary inclusiveness which shall leave 
nothing outside of it, this is only a slow kind of self-destruction. 
If the Broad Church party persevere in their eliminating and 
dissolving policy, while they claim to be friends of the Church, 
they will not, as they suppose, save the Church, and the only 
thing left to hope for will be that the Church may be saved from 
her friends. 














NOTICES. 


Tuis is with publishers the dull afternoon of the year. We can only specify, 
as befits the autumn quarter, the gleanings of the book-harvest. Mr. D. T. 
Stewart’s ‘ Monograph of Ely Cathedral’ (Van Voorst), recalls Willis rather 
than Stanley. A painstaking archeologist, an expert in architecture, and with 
a love for his subject, which Mr. Stewart’s former connexion with this noble 
church accounts for, the author has had unusual opportunities for com- 
posing an interesting work. He has succeeded, and though we should 
have been pleased had not Mr. Stewart’s plan, to which he has rigorously 
adhered, precluded him from adverting to the magnificent and munificent 
works of restoration at Ely which our own times have witnessed, and at 
the same time forbidden him to enliven his pages with such picturesque 
biography as that of which Dean Stanley is a master, yet we may say that 
in severe precision and accuracy this handsome volume is one for which 
students have great reason to be grateful. 


One of the main causes of that popularity, not of the very highest 
class perhaps, which the advanced school of so-called ‘ Ritualists’ has 
attained, is to be found in the circumstance that many of them can preach. 
They are lively, picturesque, and dramatic. In a volume of ‘Sermons’ 
which has reached us, Dr. Lee’s (Hayes), we recognise a good deal of 
vigour, and, as they are usually concerned with practical subjects, there is 
little that can offend. Somewhat stilted and over-ornate in diction, they 
do not satisfy a very pure taste; but the fact is, that sermons ought not 
te be over-refined. A false metaphor, so that it tells, is better than our 
correct platitudes ; and we can quite believe that, in all the senses of the 
word, not excluding the best sense, Dr. Lee is a striking, as he cer- 
tainly is an eloquent, preacher. 


Some attention has lately been called to the expenses of religious 
societies. If the Revised Code principle of paying for results is good for 
anything, the ‘Report of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews,’ is, as they say, interesting. The Society’s income is more 
than £36,000, and last year they spent their income, and £1,400 more than 
their income. At the large London institution in Palestine Place twenty- 
seven adults were baptized, at Liverpool one, at Manchester three, in 
Sweden none, in Holland eight, in Germany, with eight or more stations, 
eight, in France none, in Italy none, in Greece none, in the Danubian 
Principalities one, in European Turkey one, in Asiatic Turkey, including 
the expensive mission at Jerusalem, costing about £5,000 a year, one 
convert is reported ; in Algiers two, but in Tunis none. A little more 
than fifty converts involve an expenditure of thirty-seven thousand 
pounds! The Bishop of London knows with what difficulty his fund for 
the spiritual necessities of London is collected. Has it ever occurred to 
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him, as one of the Vice-Presidents of this remarkable Society, to investi- 
gate its accounts and work ? 


Archdeacon Churton is one of the most accurate of our living writers, 
and in critical acquaintance with English theology he stands unrivalled. 
The legitimate and hereditary guardian of that sound school of Church- 
manship which is best known by the name of Bishop Van Mildert, and of 
which Mr. Joshua Watson was, as a layman, so noble a living exponent, 
Mr. Churton is at home as with most subjects so especially with this. 
Bishop Jackson, of Lincoln, has recently thought fit to republish ‘ Water- 
land’s Views on the Eucharist,’ and he went out of his way, or rather made 
it his way, to show that Waterland’s was ¢he text book of Anglican theology 
on this subject. Archdeacon Churton has recently got hold of some unpub- 
lished papers of Waterland, of no great value in themselves, and these he 
reprints as a supplement to Van Mildert’s large edition of Waterland’s 
Works,{under the title of ‘ Fourteen Letters from Daniel Waterland to 
Zachary Pearce’ (J. Parker). This republication the Archdeacon of Crow- 
land prefaces with one of the neatest pieces of literary criticism which 
we remember. It dispels two figments: one that Waterland is ¢ie autho- 
rity on the Eucharist : the other, that Van Mildert either said or thought 
so. We commend this curious little tractate to all who are interested 
not only in theological criticism, but in acute and polished writing. 


It seems to be Mr.S.C. Malan’s speciality to select out-of-the-way subjects. 
He elucidates them always with immense erudition, and whatever his 
subject is he enters into it heart and soul. We know—that is, if we 


think of it we know—the existence of the Armenian Church ; but as to its 
having a history, a literature, and a hagiology, he must indeed be a ripe 
and exceptional scholar who can say that he has studied this subject. Mr. 
Malan has done so; and in his ‘Life of S. Gregory the Illuminator’ 
(Rivingtons) he has given us a really interesting book,—interesting rather 
for the fields of knowledge which it hints at than for those which it 
discloses. Without the late Mr. Mason Neale’s attractive style, Mr. Malan 
possesses much of his singular and esoteric learning. 
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